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THE PASSING OF A PIONEER. 


Thousands of lumbermen throughout the United States, 
particularly the white pine men of Michigan and the 
northwest and the yellow pine men of the southwest, 
will recognize in the portrait herewith presented the 
features of a man whose name was a synonym for gen- 
erosity, and who although amassing an ample fortune 
in the lumber business gave away a large part of it 
during his life. It is the portrait of William Farrell, 
of Little Rock, Ark., a pioneer yellow pine manufacturer, 
a high toned Christian gentleman, a man whose word 
was as good as his bond, and one beloved 
by all who knew him. He is now dead, hav- 
ing passed away on July 18. 

Life was measured by William Farrell as 
being far broader than the accumulation of 
money. ‘Those who knew him best, his neigh- 
bors and intimate friends, particularly at 
Little Rock, where he lived for many years, 
speak eloquently of his large heart, and those 
who knew him less intimately say that there 
were few men like him in sterling worth. 
His liberality is known from one end of 
Arkansas to the other. Out of his large 
fortune he has ever given lavishly and with- 
out stint to any deserving person or project. 
Much of his wealth was devoted to the poor 
and unfortunate; with his wife and family 
he livea throughout his entire life in the same 
simple and unostentatious way as when he 
started, a poor and unknown man. 

A career such as that of William Farrell, 
who looked upon money more as a means of 
giving happiness to others than to himself, 
points a moral to the young business man 
which is irresistible. It is a business record 
and a life record which as a model cannot 
easily be surpassed. Some acquire wealth 
for the power it gives; others for the selfish 
pleasure of hoarding it; still others for 
the means of gratifying every personal, in- 
tellectual or physical whim. But the subject 
of this sketch found far greater satisfaction 
in seeing those whom he assisted meet with 
success or attain happiness through his help 
than to accumulate wealth for the mere sake 
of doing so. 





He was essentially a man of 
broad charity, and no better epitaph is pos- 
sible. 

Rough, rugged, plain spoken, William Far- 
rell went through life holding the esteem 
and friendship of everybody who knew him. 
His character was decisive and clean cut and 
his charities unconditional. A striking in- 
stance may be pointed out as showing some- 
thing of the man. Some years ago he embarked in a 
large manufacturing business at Little Rock, building an 
extensive sash and door factory. It was a side issue 
to his yellow pine lumber mills. Although taking most 
of the capital stock personally—probably two-thirds of 
it—he was approached by several of his neighbors and 
fellow citizens who had great confidence in him and 
wished to become stockholders in the venture. He suc- 
ceeded in dissuading most of them, stating that he was 
hot sure as to the success of the undertaking. But a 
Little Rock lady insisted upon investing about $60,000, 
although against his advice. The enterprise was not a 
Success; Mr. Farrell lost heavily himself and finally 
fave up the business entirely. But soon after doing 
80 he sent his personal check to this lady to the amount 
of every dollar she had invested with him. 

As a yellow pine manufacturer Mr. Farrell was always 
Successful. The story of his career is that of a pioneer 
in Arkansas lumber operations. He was a citizen of 





Little Rock for pomeet a quarter of a century and was 
engaged in the manufacture of lumber all that time. 
Previous to that he was in the lumber business in Michi- 
gan but he was so long a resident of Arkansas that 
he was identified solely with that state in his opera- 
tions. As a yellow pine pioneer he built up one of 
the largest operations in the state long before most 
of the manufacturers in the state had even begun opera- 
tions. 

Mr. Farrell was attracted to yellow pine through a 
visit that he made to a former Michigan friend, Capt. 
John C. Flynn, who had moved to Arkansas just before 
the civil war, fought through it as an officer in the 





THE LATE WILLIAM FARRELL, 
of Little Rock, Ark. 


Confederate army and settled at Little Rock immedi- 
ately after its close. As Mr. Farrell told the story, he 
had never seen a cotton plantation, and he asked Capt. 
Flynn to show him one. Together they drove out from 
Little Rock into the country and in reaching the first 
large plantation they traversed several miles of virgin 
yellow pine timber. Mr. Farrell perceived the value 
of such a body of virgin pine and stated at the time 
that he would like to buy the tract if there were any 
way of getting the lumber to market by rail. At that 
time the Valley branch of the St. Louis, Iron Mountain 
and Southern railway was not built and the tract was 
without means of rail transportation. Before return- 
ing to Michigan Mr. Farrell told his friend that such 
timber was bound to have a great future. True to 
his conviction he began investing in these Arkansas 
lands almost as soon as he reached his Michigan home, 
and he continued buying them for four or five years. 
In the meantime he kept in correspondence with bis 


friend for information as to when a railroad would be 
projected near his properties. Word came at last that 
the road was being surveyed and he immediately re- 
moved to Arkansas, became a citizen of Little Rock, 
and put every dollar he could raise into Arkansas yel- 
low pine stumpage. This was Mr. 
work, 

As soon as the railroad from Little Rock to Pine 
Bluff was far enough advanced in construction to assure 
him it would go through, he began the erection of a 
saw mill at Wrightsville, Ark., which was completed 
and ready for operation a short time before the rail- 
road was finished. From that time he continued buying 
timber lands in the vicinity and manufac- 
turing for the market. He purchased, all 
told, between 50,000 and 60,000 acres during 
‘his life, 25,000: acres of which are still vir- 
gin forest, while the second growth of the 
remainder will still cut about 3,000 feet to 
the acre. 

During recent years the William Farrell 
Lumber Company’s mill has been at Hensley, 
Ark., between Little Rock and Pine Bluff 
and some miles east of the Wrightsville 
plant, which latter mill was removed to Hens- 
ley. In 1900 Mr. Farrell and two of hia 
sons, Omer and R. E. Farrell, decided to 
erect an entirely new milling plant. This 
was completed early last year at the Hensley 
location and is one of the model Arkansas 
saw mills, modern and complete in every 
respect. It is a fitting monument to the 
Arkansas pioneer. 

Briefly sketched, William Farrell’s life be- 
gan at Hamilton, Canada, where he was 
born July 3, 1832. When he was very young 
his parents moved to Rochester, N. Y. He 
lost both father and mother before he was 
15 years old and therefore had to shift for 
himself. Learning the trade of cooper he 
drifted west, working at his trade for a while 
at Akron, Ohio, Lafayette, Ind., Niles and 
Jackson, Mich. He was married at 21 years 
of age to Elizabeth Flynn at Jackson, Mich. 
Together with John C. Flynn and Henry 
Flynn, brothers of his wife, he and Mrs, Far- 
rell went to Pere Marquette, Mich., now Lud- 
ington. They bought farm lands, but Mr, 
Farrell continued at his trade, making fish 
barrels, as at that time great quantities of 
whitefish were caught and shipped, salted 
in barrels, to Chicago and Milwaukee. He 
soon saw that fishing was far more profitable 
than working at his trade and he engaged 
in the business for himself, employing Indians 
to do the work. He was successful in the 
fishing business and accumulated some money 
in this and the farming pursuits, and as the town 
was growing rapidly on account of the lumber business 
carried on there he saw an opening for a hotel, sold 
out his fishing business, built a hotel and embarked 
in his new venture. Although a highly successful hotel 
man the business was distasteful to him and at the 
first opportunity he disposed of the property and in 
partnership with T. Wabrauschek, under the firm name 
of Farrell & Wabrauschek, operated a planing mill 
and sash and door factory for several years. This 
mill was destroyed by fire in 1878. Mr. Wabrauschek 
retired from the business after the fire but the mill 
was rebuilt and operated by Mr. Farrell. This was the 
beginning of a lumber career which culminated in his 
final removal to Arkansas to embark in the yellow 
pine manufacturing business as already related. Mr. 
karrell incidentally operated at Chicago in lumber 
for some time. He lived in Mason county, Michigan, 

Continued on Page 24. 
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Lumbermen’s week at the Pan-American Exposition 
has been postponed. As we went to press a telegram 
was received from W. I. Buchanan, director general of 
‘the exposition, stating that in deference to the expressed 
wish of the Georgia Saw Mill Association, Lumber- 
men’s week had been changed from that beginning Au- 
gust 25 to the week of September 15-21. In another 
column will be found the resolutions which brought 
about this. change with comments thus rendered un- 
necessary. The week as it now stands next follows 
Hoo-Hoo week at Norfolk, and lumbermen will be able 
to include both in one trip. 





The persistence of fire smoldering in sawdust recently 
received a remarkable illustration when Forest Ranger 
B. 8. Casey discovered such a fire smoldering in the inte- 
rior of an immense sawdust pile in California upon the 
site of a saw mill which burned a year or two ago, 


and which is believed to have been hidden in the saw- 
dust ever since the mill conflagration. 
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The condition of the furniture trade is of importance 
to the lumbermen as indicating the prospective demand 
for hardwoods. In this connection it may be said that 
buying has been active of late from all over the country 
except the corn belt. Texas particularly is noted as 
showing up with heavy and readily placed orders at 
Grand Rapids, but the buyers from Missouri and Kansas 
and adjacent territory are holding off awaiting some 
more definite indication as to what the future of their 
trade will be. As far as developed, however, there is a 
good business ahead of the furniture factories in spite 
of light buying from some sections and they will need 
their usual quota of hardwood lumber. 


BBS eee 


The Columbus (Ohio) Post declares that the corn crop 
of the country is a total failure and that the timber 
sharks have done it. As if this were not sufficiently hu- 
morous for one attempt, the same article goes on to say 
that “these depredators (whom it previously described 
as ‘the Alger timber trust’) in a day can undo the 
patient work of nature for years. The west has 
paid a monstrous price for being the furniture feeder 
of the world.” Let us now await the report of the 
United States census to learn what percentage of the 
northern pine forests has gone into furniture. 


RAPP PPA 


American enterprise as applied to the problems of 
commercial expansion sometimes, though not often, over- 
steps itself. A case in point outside of the lumber busi- 
ness, but still of interest, was an effort of the National 
Tube Works, of the United States, to put two Canadian 
pipe mills out of business by cutting its Canadian prices 
50 percent. It took it some time to discover that the 
Canadian mills were buying all the piping offered from 
the United States at the cut price, changing the thread 
to English standard and sending it to England on a 99 
percent customs rebate, making a nice profit on the deal 
and retaining their own home trade. 

PAPA OOOO 

At the recent convention of master car builders the 
question of spliced car sills was very interestingly dis- 
cussed, and it was developed that the Pullman Company 
and some other car builders have for a long time spliced 
two shorter sills, securing a higher quality of timber 
than could be obtained in full length sills, except with 
great difficulty and at a much higher cost. A commit- 
tee was appointed to report a recommended practice upon 
the subject, including nature of splice, location with 
reference to length of car ete. The splice is usually 
re-enforced at the side with an oak block the depth of 
the sill, 24 inches thick and 6 feet long, through which 
the splice bolts go. 

PAPA Ores 

The Cleveland Leader headed a report of a recent 
meeting of Lake Erie wholesalers with the words, “Se- 
cret Cuts Are Ruinous.” It is strange that the public 
generally does not understand that unrestricted compe- 
tition may be not only ruinous to an industry but of 
great damage to the community, and yet some states 
make laws which forbid people to make even the most 
simple and loose of price arrangements. Combinations 
which fix extortionate prices are to be condemned, but 
there is a vast difference between a possible wrong and 
a certain one. seniiiieimabicania tials 

A daily newspaper editor remarks that “the rule 
should be that no man should destroy an old tree with- 
out planting a young one.” That sounds well, but if 
such a rule could be enforced by state or government 
authority in violation or abrogation of property rights, 
in the majority of cases it would ruin the individual 
unless the states treat the forest owner entirely differ- 
ently from what they do now. At present values, timber 
is not a property that can be held indefinitely, but if the 
states will cease to tax growing timber and will in other 
ways assist timber owners in the preservation of their 
properties it will be found that multitudes of timber 
holders would fall in line with forestry methods, 


PAPAL LLL LISI 


While the yellow pine producers of Missouri and Ar- 
kansas, who chiefly depend upon Missouri, Kansas, Ne- 
braska etc. as their distributing field, are looking for and 
already experiencing a diminution of new business be- 
cause of the drouth, their brethren in Texas are having 
the liveliest trade of the year. Dry weather hurt por- 
tions of Texas a little, but now conditions are good 
and the agricultural interests of the state are expecting 
that 1901 will prove the best year they have ever known. 
Therefore business of all sorts is active and the lumber- 
men are getting their share. 


It is stated that the striving for big sawing records 
which has been a feature of the sawing season in Minne- 
apolis hitherto will this year be honored in the breach 
rather than in the observance. Too much strain on the 
machinery and too much bad manufacture are the two 
excellent reasons given, either one of which is sufficient. 


OPP PPP PLL II 


The situation in ash is an unsettled one and reports 
are conflicting. In some sections there is a scarcity of 
lumber, while in others there seem to be ample supplies, 
though the former seems to be the more prevalent condi- 
tion. There is the same discrepancy in reports as to 
thick stock. Prices vary materia’‘v in different sections 
of the country, eastern dealers o: the whole reflecting 
a better price condition than those of the west, though 
producers generally seem well satisfied and confident that 
supplies are so meager that the entire stock available 
will be wanted at fair prices. 





WHITE PINE IN HOT WEATHER. 


While the extremely hot weather has had its effect 
upon the movement of lumber of all sorts, the crop 
situation seems to have had no appreciable influence 
upon the white pine business, the number of orders and 
the movement of lumber appearing to be as great since 
a partial failure of the corn crop became probable as 
during the previous portion of the heated term. In fact, 
most producing points and markets report an increasing 
volume of business considering the season of the year. 
Business is maintained in Minneapolis and Chicago as 
well as in Detroit or Buffalo, and no complaints are 
heard except of broken stocks and inability to make 
shipments as promptly as desired. 

For the most part manufacture has gone on rapidly 
and satisfactorily, There has been an exception in the 
Wisconsin valley, where many of the mills are short of 
logs and do not expect to start up again until nearly 
or quite the first of September when the late drive 
comes down; but for the most part there is a good driv- 
ing stage in the streams and rail logging is to a greater 
extent than ever assisting in the supply of logs. Many 
mills are running nights as well as days in an endeavor 
to put on the market as great a quantity of lumber as 
possible, 

Stocks are light and broken except at the cargo mills 
and there they are largely in second hands. Duluth 
reports crowded docks, but this is because the mill 
capacity has been increased in greater ratio than the 
dock and yard capacity, while it has been impossible to 
get vessels to move the lumber as fast as desired. 

Prices remain strong, though it is not probable that 
under the western crop conditions any advance will be 
considered in the near future. It is even possible that 
if the drouth, which continued unbroken until the mid- 
dle of this week, should long continue, a better balance 
might be struck between demand and supply, in which 
case there might be an easier condition; but so far white 
pine lumbermen seem not at all affected by drouth or 
strikes, but on the contrary are going ahead with the 
assurance that all the lumber they can make this year 
will be wanted. The situation east and west is sub- 
stantially the same, with a little better tone in the east- 
ern markets, which are gradually making somewhat 
heavier calls upon the wholesale markets, 

An especially favorable report comes as to an in- 
creased demand and somewhat better prices for No. 4 
boards, which have been held by the mills awaiting the 
revival of demand which they thought was sure to 
come. It has been a mystery all along why the box 
grades of white pine should be so weak and it would 
seem that there is at last a probability of their being 
in proper proportion, in respect to demand, to the other 
classes of white pine stock. Norway seems to be scarce 
and some complaint is coming from the east that there 
is not. the usual or desired proportion of this timber. 

In company with white pine, hemlock is showing a 
better feeling, though prices are not yet as solid as the 
producers and heavy handlers would like to see them. 
Much will depend in regard to hemlock upon the course 
of the yellow pine market. If there should be a notice- 
able lessening in the demand for yellow pine west of 
the Mississippi river it might throw enough of the 
common lumber which usually goes from the southern 
mills into that territory toward the east to affect 
the disposition of hemlock. Still that is a contingency 
which is in the future, as for some time to come 

the yellow pine mills will have all they can do to take 
care of business already in hand or in sight. On the 
whole, therefore, northern building lumbers are in most 
satisfactory condition and no probable or, we miglit 
almost say, possible contingency could result in making 
the year anything but a profitable and satisfactory one. 
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WEATHER, CROPS AND TRADE. 


The all absorbing topic has been the drouth and its 
effect, actual and prospective, upon the crops and busi- 
ness conditions. There is a great deal that is contra- 
dictory in reports. The government crop experts insist 
that the damage already done has been much over- 
estimated, and on the other hand many observers within 
the corn belt insist that the published reports have not 
adequately described the seriousness of the situatién. 
This is not to be wondered at. 

The man who lives in the corn country and whose 
horizon line wavers with the heat and who feels the 
grass crackle under his feet and sees the leaves drop 
ping from the trees before August has come, who knows 
that the wells are becoming exhausted, the streams run- 
ning dry and who perhaps has seen no rain since the 
middle of April, may be excused for taking a view of 
conditions more gloomy than is justified by the aggre- 
gate and average situation throughout the country. On 
the other hand, those who live in sections that have 
not been blasted by drouth, where the farmers are har- 
vesting bountiful crops with others still growing and 
where ali industrial conditions are satisfactory, are 
not likely to appreciate the gravity of the situation in 
the central west. 

The truth lies between the two views. The situation 
is much worse than some think and much better than 
others imagine it can be, and nowhere is the gloom 
complete; everywhere it is possible to find ameliorating 
facts. 

Taking up the unfavorable side of the case first, it 
may be said that the corn crop is a loss by from 40 to 
80 percent through Nebraska, Kansas, Oklahoma and 
Missouri and from 25 to 50 percent in lowa and Illi- 
nois. The center of the greatest distress seems to be, 
roughly speaking, in the section between Omaha and 
Kansas City. It is said that within a circle of about 
100 miles diameter, taking in the northwest cornér of 
Missouri, the southwest corner of Iowa and the south- 
east corner of Nebraska, there had been up to a few 
days ago not one drop of rain since April 17. In a 
much larger area surrounding it, chiefly to the west 
and southwest, there had been no rains worthy the 
name for two months or more, but only occasional local 
showers. 

As the drouth progresses the area of its destructive 
influence spreads. Two weeks ago the Illinois crop 
was merely being injured and was in danger, though 
rains would have saved any serious damage. The same 
could have been said of northern Nebraska, northern 
Jowa and other sections surrounding the center of the 
trouble; but since that time irreparable loss has been 
inflicted upon those territories and those still moré 
remote have been threatened. If soaking rains occur 
by the time this issue of the LUMBERMAN shall reach its 
readers, Indiana will be practically saved from loss, Ili- 
nois and lowa will probably have two-thirds of a crop 
and northern Nebraska and other northern states will 
be saved from serious loss, but if such rains do not fall 
in abundance it will be hard to estimate the extent and 
magnitude of the disaster. 

Those who have visited the sections most afflicted tell 
terrible stories of the conditions. Oats almost a failure; 
half the fields not harvested at all and those that have 
been cut turning out a yield light in quantity and poor 
in quality. Corn with the tassels burned so wnat the 
silk cannot be fertilized, potatoes small and shriveled, 
grass all gone, ground baked so hard that it cannot be 
plowed, and the dust lying so thick that no ordinary 
shower is of any real benefit—these are the stories that 
are reported as to that great agricultural section, Farm- 
ers are beginning to feed their wheat to their horses, 
breeding cattle and hogs, for with the necessity of buy- 
ing feed they might as well do that as to trade wheat 
for corn on even terms. 

Under such conditions it is no wonder that the people 
most directly concerned are almost in despair, but 
things might be worse even there. Most of the country 
affected has harvested a fine crop of wheat which is 
bringing good prices, and cattle and hogs that are being 
rushed to market are bringing high prices, even though 
they are yet light in weight. There is, therefore, some 
return for the year’s work, which is to be added to the 
reserve from the last three or four prosperous years. The 
average farmer has a substantial balance in the bank; 
there are rich farmers and poor ones, forehanded and 
shiftless ones, but it is the average whom we must con- 
sider. 

The farmers, therefore, will not suffer severely, but 
they will not buy the luxuries or make costly im- 
provements. They will need their money for the neces- 
sities of life and to carry their farms through to an- 
other year. There will be more real suffering among 
the classes that are dependent upon the farmers’ trade. 
The railroads which have put on many extra trains 
within the last three years, both passenger and freight, 
will lay off some of them. The old crews will be re- 
tained, but the new men will have to hunt another job 
and jobs will be hard to find when every branch of 
business will be cutting down expenses and reducing its 
forces. 

Indirectly the effect will extend throughout the coun- 
try, making some difference in all classes of trade but 
especially in those which have to do with the luxuries of 
life. 

The situation is bad enough but, taking a wider view 
and going outside of the belt especially afflicted, we 
can find much more encouragement which will at least 
in part counteract in the general trade the loss already 
endured and to be expected. Unless the drouth should 
be much longer prolonged, there will probably be aver- 
age crop results, prices considered, in all states except 
Missouri and Kansas, Nebraska and possibly Illinois, 
lowa and Arkansas, 


Advices this week from Ohio, for example, indicate 
that there is no diminution in the demand for lumber, 
except as the heat hinders work, but rather an increase, 
and the agricultural sections are quite as loud in their 
call as are towns and cities. Crops already harvested 
have been large and crop conditions are still good in all 
the great semicircle from Montana through the Dako- 
tas, Minnesota, Wisconsin and around to the south and 
west to Texas. In Texas conditions are extremely prom- 
ising. There was dry weather which threatened serious 
loss but recent heavy rains have put a different com- 
plexion on affairs. There will be enough of a curtail- 
ment of the corn crop at the best to maintain prices at 
a higher level than for years past and consequently the 
farming classes will be prosperous where a crop is 
made, Cotton will yield well and, taking the country 
over, it is probable that the money realized on the crops 
will be nearly or quite up to the record of last year. 

In the outcome lumbermen will be affected by the 
necessity of shifting the course of trade, There will of 
necessity be a smaller demand from the present arid 
belt, and part of the product which otherwise would 
have gone there will have to seek a market elsewhere. 
But there is no need as yet for serious apprehension 
as to the future of lumber markets. A good many 
manufacturers who have found almost their exclusive 
market in the afflicted districts will suffer inconvenience 
and perhaps some loss, but unless much more damage 
shall be done there will simply be an easier condition 
without any notable surplus. For weeks and even 
months the lumber trade has been worrying about the 
fall. If during the summer it has been impossible 
promptly and fully to satisfy the demand for building 
lumber what would be the conditions later in the year? 
Nature has answered that question, in part at least, 
and also perhaps will relieve the annual car shortage 
to some extent. There will probably be business enough 
for all the lumber producers, though doubtless they wa. 
miss the stimulating effect of a demand so much larger 
than they could supply as seemed to be in prospect 
this fall. 


HIS OWN JUDGE AND JURY. 


A certain man went into a branch of the lumber 
trade he thought was easy, but which he found ex- 
tremely difficult to conduct profitably, partly because 
he came in contact with a class of customers who are 
sharp dealers, some of them tricky and unreliable, 
and partly because he was unacquainted with it. In 
talking to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN about a claim 
against him, he made this remark: ‘When I found 
out what kind of people I had to do with I fixed this 
business in such shape that no one can collect a cent 
unless [I wish to pay it, and I do not propose to pay 
any claims that are not reasonable and just.” The 
particular claim in question appeared to be a just and 
reasonable one, but he denied that fact and avowed 
that the claimant would never get one cent or one 
dollar on that claim. 

We have no inclination to question the honest intent 
of this man; he stands well in the business world and 
we are willing to assume that he means what he says 
in declaring his intention to pay every claim against 
his company which is reasonable and just; but the 
question naturally arises, why should any one set 
himself up as a judge and jury in any case of business 
dispute to which he is a party? He is bound to be 
more or less influenced not only by his interest but by 
his superior knowledge of his side of the case. Honest 
men have differences of opinion which can be settled 
only by the adjudication of a disinterested party. The 
civil courts are established for the purpose of securing 
justice and to make equitable settlements in cases of 
honest dispute as well as in other cases where perhaps 
honesty does not characterize both parties. 

The proposition that this man sets out is absurd on 
the face of it and would ruin his business standing 
if it were published and its force appreciated, and in 
deference to his standing and to the presumption of 
honesty which we entertain we refrain from mention- 
ing his name. The incident, however, brings to mind 
the fact that there are many business men who take 
substantially the same position. 

Intending to be honest they are mostly of the obsti- 
nate and self-opinionated sort; the kind of men who 
never make mistakes; whose business methods are in 
their own estimation so precise and invariable that 
errors are impossible; whose employees are paragons of 
perfection and to whom peccability is not to be as- 
cribed. Such men are very apt in a business dispute to 
assume at the outset that the party who differs from 
them is not only mistaken but is probably a scoundrel. 
It is a piece of gross assumption always to assume that 
the man who differs from one must be mistaken; but 
it is worse to assume that he is dishonest. And yet 
just this position is taken by the class of men under 
consideration. 

The fact of the matter is that most people are hon- 
est. They are looking out for their own interests, 
ordinarily they will not refuse to get the best of a 
square bargain; but, in the homely old phrase, “a 
bargain is a bargain” and most men are disposed to 
carry it out with reasonable faithfulness. People who 
take this presumptuous position as to their own abil- 
ity and honesty make a serious mistake. They are apt 
to lead to the suspicion that they really feel it neces- 
sary to assume virtues which they have not, and in any 
event they are doing an injustice to their fellows, are 
usurping rights which no man in an organized com- 
munity possesses and so are: lawless rather than the 
reverse. Anarchy is not admirable even when it pre- 
sents itself under the guise of perfection. The man 





who makes himself superior to the law and who sets 
his own opinions so far above those of other men that 
he is not willing to consider them is to be distrusted 
and avoided. 


STICKING TO ONE’S LAST. 


A wholesale lumbermati was complaining the other 
day of the difficulty he had in securing lumber, when he 
was asked why he did not buy some timber and go into 
the manufacturing business. His reply was this: “lL 
know the wholesale business, [ have made a fair suc- 
cess of it and there has fiever been a year when I have 
not made at least a little profit. But I do not know 
the manufacturing business. I know no more about a 
saw mill than does any one who frequently visits the 
mills and keeps his eyes’ open. I believe I could run 
that business, but in doing so I would have to neglect, 
my present line, which has made me my money. Besides 
this I have seen so many examples of those who have 
made money in one line of business lose it all by at- 
tempting to enter another that I hesitate. No, I thank 
you. I believe the maxim of ‘every man to his trade’ 
is a good one.” 

About the most valuable knowledge any man can have 
is of his own abilities and limitations. Ambition is to 
be encouraged but- it should be backed by discretion. 
The fact of the case is that with most men, ability and 
capital considered, one line of the lumber business is all 
that they can successfully handle. <A great wholesale 
business requires large capital and close attention to its 
many details. A great manufacturing business requires 
especial ability and experience, but whether the business 
be great or small there is enough in it to absorb any one 
man’s time and energies. Many manufacturers—per- 
haps the majority of them—are their own distributors, 
but they have grown into this business gradually in 
most cases and from necessity. But it is not necessary 
for a wholesaler to engage in manufacture until he 
comes to the point when no longer is it possible for his 
money to buy the stock he needs, 

It is probably easier for one to master the wholesal- 
ing than the manufacturing business, for there are more 
merchants than specialists in any one department of 
manufacture; but to many the management of a saw 
mill seems an easy thing. In numerous cases, however, 
wholesalers have found to their cost that while the suec- 
cessful management of the saw mill might be easy to 
him who had been brought up in it and had a natural 
aptitude for it, investment in such a plant was the 
easiest possible way to lose money. It is an old joke in 
the trade that if a man be anxious expeditiously to get 
rid of his surplus wealth the surest way to accomplish 
his purpose is to buy a saw mill. 

Many have been the failures resulting from adventure 
by successful handlers of lumber into the saw mill busi- 
ness. 

There have been many successes also, but the percent- 
age of failures has been so large as to serve as a warn- 
ing to those who recklessly embarked in that business. 
Before engaging in it a wholesaler should have ample 
surplus capital in proportion to the business he expects 
to do and make a careful study of his particular situa- 
tion, including a searching self examination. 


INCONSISTENCY OF YELLOW PINE PRICES. 


At the semi-annual meeting of the Southern Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, held in St. Louis last week, 
there was some discussion of the lack of consistency 
in different parts of the price list and some of the 
members were especially emphatic in pointing out the 
discrepancy between lumber and dressed and matched 
flooring. As the result of their arguments some slight 
changes were made, but the discrepancy of which they 
complained was, after all, not remedied because lumber 
was advanced as well as flooring. 

An examination of the list, reducing delivered prices 
to an f. o. b. mill basis, seems to bear out the argu- 
ments of the objectors. In many cases flooring is man- 
ufactured from lumber and, as far as flat grained 
flooring is concerned, strip and lumber values in yellow 
pine are pretty nearly the same or should be, inas- 
much as in a wood so free from defects a log which will 
make flooring will also make finish. 

Take for instance A flat grain flooring, which is 
quoted in the official list of June 11 on a 20-cent rate 
at $18.75. Estimating the freight at $4 and the dress- 
ing and matching at $1 it leaves a net price f. o. b. the 
mill of $13.75. Compare this with first and second 
clear lumber, surfaced two sides. The same list on 
this stock was $21.75. The freight was about $5 and the 
surfacing about 50 cents, which leaves the mill price at 
$15.75, or net returns $2 a thousand higher than on a 
corresponding grade of flat grain flooring. The dis- 
crepancy is still greater if it be compared with 8-inch 
first and seconds clear at $24.75, the mill price of which 
would be $19.25. Here is a loss of $5.50 a thousand. 

The price of B flat grain flooring was $17.75 deliv- 
ered, leaving a net f. 0. b. mill price of $12.75. The 
same results could be secured on third clear, 4-inch 
stock, which was listed at $18.25 delivered; but the 
price of third clear 8-inch surfaced two sides was $21.75, 
which would make it worth at the mill $16.25, or @ 
gain of $3.50 over the price of flooring of the same 
grade. 

It is evident enough that finish should be lowered or 
flooring advanced, but when yellow pine flooring 18 
compared with any other it is found to be about the 
cheapest thing in the list of flooring material. In white 
pine one has to go down into fencing flooring to find a 
price competitor, Pacific fir flooring has to pay a freight 
rate that puts it out of the price competition, while 
hardwood flooring of all sorts, though not much if any 
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better from the standpoint of wear, is out of sight of 
it in price. 

This subject presents an interesting problem to those 
who are studying their mill product with the idea of 
getting the best returns from their timber and labor. 


THE CALL ON CANADIAN LUMBER. 


The importance of Canada as a timber country, the 
intimacy of its trade relations with the United States 
and the competition that exists in the lumber trade be- 
tween the two countries render the figures to be found 
in the Statisieal Year Book of Canada for 1900, which 
is just received, of especial interest to readers of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. It is not feasible and perhaps 
not desirable here to give in full all the tables which 
bear upon the lumber business—those who are inter- 
ested in them can obtain the year book from the depart- 
ment of agriculture, at Ottawa, Ont.—but some of the 
leading points brought out will be of interest and value, 

There are no figures showing the lumber production 
of Canada but the year book goes extensively into the 
subjects of exports and imports, and inasmuch as a 
large proportion of the lumber of the dominion is ex- 
ported and as that is where it comes into contact and 
competition with the lumber industry of the United 
States the exports of the leading items show the prog- 
ress of its business. The forest products are divided 
into forty-three items in the classification, many of 
which are comparatively insignificant. We give there- 
fore the following table containing principal items show- 
ing values of exports for the years 1891, 1894, 1897 and 
1900: 





1891. 1894. 1897. 1900. 
Logs, elm....$ 155,503 $ 152,221 $ 77,978 § 74,721 
Logs, pine... 318,281 2,459,354 1,832,352 494,311 
Logs, spruce. 158,384 107,282 102,399 63,078 
Deals, pine.. 2,891,798 2,751,069 3,266,087 3,276,516 
Deals, spruce 
and others. 4,817,322 5,567,631 7,094,485 8,287,960 


Planks and 


boards .... 8,626,912 7,947,001 10,817,912 9,611,278 


Tot. lumber . $17,574 
Shingles .... 438,929 
Sleepers and 


1,840 $18,551,518 $23,808,562 $23,646,761 
754.743 1.201366 1,131,506 


railroad ties 310,676 131,765 229,780 221,906 
Shooks, box.. 201,716 105,239 80,626 251,357 


Tot. timber. $3,084,290 $2,590,542 $2,289,068 $2,013,746 
Wood, blocks 
and other, 
for pulp... 188,998 393,260 


711,152 902,772 





Tot. forest . $24,282,015 $26,355,448 $31,258,729 $29,663,668 

In addition to the above are the manufactures of 
wood, the exports of which in 1891 were valued at $1,- 
024,448; in 1894 at $1,348,199; in 1897 at $1,652,317, 
and in 1900 at $3,127,442. Of the above heavy increase 
almost the whole is due to the increased exportation of 
wood pulp, which jumped from a value of $742,000 in 
1897 to $1,210,000 in 1898 and $1,816,016 in 1900. 

The two great customers of Canada are Great Britain 
and the United States. The year book gives the value 
of the articles exported to these two countries for 1899 
and 1900, thus giving a comparison both between the 
years and the countries. From the items of forest prod- 
ucts we select some of the leading items showing the 
value of exportations to Great Britain and the United 
States respectively for 1900: 


Great United 

Britain. States. 
PE Coe Oi ee ree abies ARS OaeS $ 16,843 $ 671,674 
NS POS een Cote Le ree 3,223,585 31,730 
Spruce and other deals.............- 7,522,397 851,562 
Ns 6a 5d ee RARE ek wae eae” 466,909 
Planking and boards. ....cccccccecs 1,165,605 7,331,243 
SO a re rer eee 108,254 70,354 
NL is pr eelels WwRe + Lie eeee ae Retio’s 65,641 475,726 
Sleepers and railway ties........... 1,899 220,007 
ne aie chides One koee eee eee ed we 1,109,296 
ME tibet ree Cee e ieee chee ere 121,718 59,899 
Square timbers, white pine.......... 1,182,048 2,041 
WOE. 15-4: ete aba ee eae sielee 38,370 864,077 


It will be seen from the above that Great Britain 
and the United States are practically equal in their 
requirements upon the lumber resources of Canada, 
though with Great Britain slightly ahead. 





GOVERNMENT FORESTRY WORK. 


On the first of the present month the division of 
forestry of the department of agriculture was raised 
to the rank of a bureau, thus appropriately recogniz- 
ing the growing importance of the work of the division 
and testifying to the appreciation in which it is held 
by not only the department but the country at large. 
The year book of the department of agriculture just 
received testifies to the magnitude of the work which 
the division has accomplished, though hampered by 
inadequate appropriations. 

The first portion of the year book is devoted to the 
report of the secretary, in which in a general way the 
work accomplished by each bureau and division is out- 
lined. During the year two official requests came to 
the forestry division for assistance in preparing working 
plans for forest reserves. The first was from the sec- 
retary of the interior, who asked for working plans 
for the whole area of the national forest reserves. Not- 
withstanding the limited means at hand, this work 
was undertaken with the Black Hills reserve. All the 
field work is done and the final report will be made in 
a few months. ‘The second official request was from 
the forest, fish and game commission of New York, for 
Working plans for the whole area of the New York state 
forestry preserve, embracing about 1,250,000 acres. Re- 
quests from private individuals for working plans for 
their timber holdings covered about 2,500,000 acres. 
The plans for 200,000 acres were prepared and 50,000 
Were put under management. In-the meantime much 
other general work was done, including personal exam- 


ination of forty-eight timber tracts in fourteen states, 
covering 878,000 acres. 

The year book includes a number of valuable articles 
relating to forestry. These are, “forest extension in 
the middle west,” “fungous diseases of forest trees,” 
“practical forestry in the south Appalachians” and a 
number of shorter miscellaneous articles. 

The work of the forestry division has become of an 
intensely practical character. It seeks to promote three 
things which are of primary importance: First, the 
preservation of the forest from fire, grazing etc.; second, 
the commercial utilization of the timber without en- 
dangering the future of the forests; and, third, the 
extension of the forests over treeless areas and the 
thinning of the stand and improving of species in exist- 
ing forests. In other words, the three objects are tim- 
ber protection, timber utilization and timber culture. 

The time has not yet come when in this country all 
departments of forestry work can be carried on to an 
unrestricted extent in each case. What is of most im- 
portance must first be attended to. There are thou- 
sands of square miles of mountain forest where the 
preservation of forest cover is of the first interest, and 
perhaps as far as government lands are concerned this 
will be about all that can be done for a good while to 
come, as this will absorb the resources of the depart- 
ment until government shall awaken to the need of 
doing more. 

Forest extension will be the next important work to 
be done on the public lands. Yet there are some of 
these lands that by all means should be commercially 
utilized. Such are a good many tracts in the west and 
the Indian reserves in Minnesota. These forests contain 
trees of all ages, many of which have reached their full 
maturity and should be cut; many of which are dying. 
To allow these forests to go on as they are is to lose 
a valuable resource, while to turn them over without 
restriction to lumbering operations is practically to 
wipe them out of existence, either by the actual cut- 
ting or the hazards which are introduced. What should 
be done is to turn such forests over to the forestry bu- 
reau. There should be no divided responsibility. The 
interior department should place the reservations under 
its control for operation. 

In the meantime private owners are approaching, if 
they have not already reached, the stage of timber val- 
ues in this country when preservative methods of logging 
can be adopted. The trouble is, we fancy, that the 
forest has been looked upon too much as a quick asset 
or part of an operating plant rather than an invest- 
ment. The capitalist nowadays is looking for long 
time investments. If he can get one for fifty or one 
hundred years that will pay 3 or 4 percent he is well 
pleased. Yet when he puts his money into timber he 
wants to get it out in five to twenty years, or as fast 
as he can do so, and then he must look around for some 
other place to invest it. Why not look upon the tim- 
ber itself as the permanent investment? It is as devoid 
of risk as any and pays as good a profit as any per- 
petual investment. In fact, it pays a profit enough 
larger than government bonds to warrant the cost and 
annoyance of oversight. 

This view of timber ownership and of the lumber 
business, the latter being simply a means of reaping 
the annual dividends on the former, has already been 
taken by a few individuals, and there are indications 
that it will grow in favor very rapidly from now on. 
It is said that the greater part of the longleaf yellow 
pine timber of east Texas will soon be placed under 
forestry methods. A number of large operating timber 
owners elsewhere have adopted the same principle, and 
so it may go until some time we will find the forests 
of the United States being fully maintained in area 
and stand while furnishing an enormous annual revenue. 


Law for Lumbermen. 


Intentionally Mixed Logs. 

Where timber has been wrongfully cut from the land 
of another and the person who cut it has intentionally 
mixed the logs with logs of his own, the owner of the 
land, the supreme court of Mississippi holds, (Blodgett 
vs. Seals, 29 Southern Reporter 852) has thereby be- 
stowed upon him the right of selecting the quantity due 
him even after there has been a sale of the mixed logs 
to a third party. The principle of law here applied 
is that where a wrongdoer has intentionally mixed the 
goods of another with his own, so as to be indistinguish- 
able from his own, such other has the right to select the 
quantity due him from those with which they are. con- 
fused or intermingled, and the innocent purchaser from 
the wrongdoer gets no greater right than the seller to 
him possessed. 

Continued Use of Defective Machinery. 

A man engaged in sawing lumber into battens was 
permanently injured by a batten getting “pinched” be- 
tween the saw and gage, which caused it to split and 
fly back toward him, a small piece of the wood entering 
his left hand, crushing the bones. The testimony in his 
behalf tended to show that the machine was not in 
proper condition; that he called the attention of the 
foreman to that fact and that the latter promised to 
have it fixed and directed him to go on with his work. 
He obtained a judgment for $2,000 damages. This the 
court of appeals of Kentucky has affirmed (Bell & 
Coggeshall Company vs. Applegate, 62 Southwestern Re- 
porter 1124). The court holds that the rule with refer- 
ence to machinery and the appliances to be used by the 
laborer in the discharge of his duties is that where the 
master is notified by the servant of a defect in the 
machinery furnished for the servant’s use, and promises 
to remedy the defect, the servant, by continuing in the 
use of such machinery for a reasonable time after the 








promise to repair, does not assume the risk and if by 
reason of the defect he is injured within the time the 
master is liable. The servant assumes the risk only 
where, with knowledge of the defect, he continues in 
his work without any promise on the part of the mas- 
ter to repair, or where, although the master had prom- 
ised to repair, such a length of time had elapsed since 
the promise was made that the servant had no right to 
believe that the master intended to comply with his 
promise. 
Liability For Trespasser. 

The evidence in an action brought by the owners of 
certain land for damages for the unlawful conversion 
of railway ties made out a very clear case of wilful 
trespass on the part of a certain firm. The firm had 
notice that the land from which the ties were cut be- 
longed to the plaintiffs and yet, without permission or 
authority from them, entered upon it with a large 
force of men, cut the timber and converted it into ties. 
Under these circumstances it is clear, the supreme 
court of Arkansas holds, that being wilful trespassers 
they were liable to the plaintiffs, or owners of the land, 
for the full value of the ties at the time of the sale 
and conversion, and, it adds, had they been sued, would 
have been entitled to no reduction on account of labor 
and expense, although the rule would have been different 
had they been innocent of intentional wrong. But this 
action was not brought against them. It was brought 
against a company which purchased the ties from them, 
its business being, among other things, the buying and 
selling of ties. Thus was raised the further question 
of whether a purchaser of ties from trespassers, who 
then converts them to his or its own use, is entitled to 
any reduction in the damages on account of the in- 
crease in value caused by the work and labor of the 
wilful trespassers. This question the court says that 
it must answer in the negative (Central Coal & 
Coke Company vs. John Henry Shoe Company, 63 South- 
western Reporter 49). The timber here, it says, be- 
longed to the plaintiffs, or owners of the land. The 
title to it was not changed by the trespassers or by its 
conversion to cross ties. It still belonged, in its im- 
proved shape, to the owners of the land. Had the tres- 
passers who had knowingly and wrongfully put labor 
upon these ties been sued, they, as before stated, would 
have been entitled to no allowance or reduction of dam- 
ages on account of the labor expended or value added 
to the timber, and, the court holds, could convey no 
such right to the company that purchased the ties from 
them. Admit that the company was an innocent pur- 
chaser; still it purchased property belonging to the 
plaintiffs or land owners from those having no right to 
sell, it converted this property to its own use, and 
the plaintiff land owners were by this conversion dam- 
aged to the extent of the value of the property at the 
time of the conversion. Moreover, the company did 
not perform any work and labor on these ties or add 
any value to them. Under these circumstances the 
court holds that it was correctly ruled that the measure 
of damages was the value of the ties at the time and 
place they were converted by the company, with interest 
from date of conversion. 


Wilful Damage in Floating Logs. 

There was evidence in the case of Cue vs. Breland 
(29 Southern Reporter 850) which showed that the au- 
thorized agent of the party sued, while engaged in the 
master’s work, told an employee to “let the logs loose 
and let them make or break”; that they were let loose 
late in the evening; that they could have been guided 
through by four men stationed on the bridge which was 
injured by them, and that no effort was made to do this. 
Under these circumstances the supreme court of Mis- 
sissippi affirms a judgment for the amount of the dam- 
age done the bridge, in favor of a contractor whose duty 
it was to keep it in repair at that time. If the jury be- 
lieved this evidence, and it seemed that it did, the court 
says that a case of wilful wrong was made out. The 
maxim, “So use your own right or property as not to 
injure another’s,” it thinks fits in here, saying that if 
the creek was navigable it was yet this party’s duty 
not. to so float his logs as wilfully to injure the bridge 
or the party bound to keep it in repair. It also practi- 
cally approves of the definition that a stream is navi- 
gble or floatable for logs when it is capable of floating 
them as the result of natural eauses at periods ordi- 
nrily recurring from year to year, and continuing for a 
sufficient time in each year to make it useful as a high- 
way for floatage. 
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WEST INDIAN CONDITIONS. 


The Barbados, West Indies, market report, as com- 
piled by Clairmonte, Man & Co. and dated June 22, 
states that there was still a fair inquiry for white pine 
lumber, but the demand for spruce had fallen off. There 
was but one arrival of pine and spruce during the past 
two weeks. Later sales for local use were, white pine, 
to arrive, $24 for merchantable and $19 for second qual- 
ity, and another cargo had been sold to arrive at same 
rates. The previous spot sale was made at $25.77 for 
merchantable. The last sale of spruce brought $16.87 
for merchantable and $12.87 for second quality. There 
had been no recent receipts of pitch pine and a well 
assorted cargo would find a ready sale. Gaspe cedar 
shingles were in supply and a sale of about 150,000, 
ex store, was made at $2.90 a thousand. The last sale 
of cedar laying brought $2.10 and since that time 
1,500,000 had been offered to arrive, but no large sale 
was recorded. Spruce laying brought $1.74 and the 
last sale of cypress $9 a thousand for 6-inch hearts and 
$6 for 6-inch saps. A cargo of 913,000 sawn cypress 
which reached there on March 15 was sold to arrive at 
$3.25 for 4-inch, $3.50 for 5-inch and $3.75 for 6-inch. 
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Stories of the Silly Season. 

A wild story came down last week from Menominee, 
Mich., to the effect that a wealthy lumberman of Brooks, 
that state, had received a letter saying that on Sep- 
tember 1 the writer would arrive at Brooks to kill him. 
The recipient of the letter is said to believe that the 
writer, who is alleged to wear the somewhat ominous 
name of “Sword,” will carry out his threat. 

This is truly a cheerful prospect for a man to face 
during this hot weather, but it was considerate of the 
avenger to give his victim time to prepare for death. 

The story goes that these parties are bitter enemies, 
there being between them a feud of long standing grow- 
ing out of the illegal cutting of timber. The only 
weak point in this yarn seems to be that as far as we 
can discover there is no such town as Brooks in Michi- 
gan, or if there be it is not a post office, and it seems 
hardly probable that a wealthy lumberman would im- 
mure himself in such a location. 

Perhaps this story may be accredited to the inven- 
tive local correspondent who finds news scarce in the 
dog days and wishes to enliven the pages of the city 
paper for which he writes. It reminds one somewhat 
of the famous frog and dynamite story, which is devel- 
oping sequels and promises to serve as a basis for 
sensational articles for some time, or at least until 
something really happens. 


A Modern Fable. 


Once upon a time Joe and Jim and John came to a 
Tacit Understanding. They all had a Considerable 
Knowledge of the Lumber Business, and each had accu- 
mulated somewhat of the Coin of the Realm. Joe knew 
how to Manufacture Lumber and the Value of Timber. 
Jim was Authority on the Sorting of Lumber for the 
Retail and Manufacturing Trade and on the value of 
Certain Kinds of Lumber for Specific Purposes. He was 
an All Around Authority in the Jobbing Trade. John 
was a Retailer and had a great many Friends in his 
Bailiwick. He knew just how to Select the Kind of 
Lumber to build everything from a warehouse to a 
Chicken Coop. Thus equipped, Joe and Jim came to- 
gether in Conference. It was understood that Joe was to 
buy Timber and manufacture Lumber. Jim, it was 
Agreed, should buy Joe’s Lumber in Quantities, paying 
him therefor promptly, and partially capitalize Joe’s 
Deal. John and sundry Friends of his in the Retail 
Trade were to buy the Assorted Lumber from Jim and 
dispose of it to the Consumer. 

For a Considerable 
Time this Arrangement 
worked with a great deal 
of Satisfaction. | When 
hard times came Jim’s 
Money helped Joe through, 
and kept the Sheriff off 
his Front Steps. John 
Worked in the greatest 
Harmony with Jim, and 
between the Three the 
Lumber Business was 
more or less of a Snap. 
John got on Easy Street, 
Jim lived on Nob Hill and 
Joe had a Yacht. 

One Unfortunate Day 
Joe got to Thinking, and 
after he thought he went 
and held a Conference 
with John, and said to 
him: “I want to give you 
some Confidential, Stable 
Information. Now, I pro- 
duce Lumber, and since 
I have been in the Manufacturing Business I know all 
about Sorting Lumber for your Particular and Specific 
Trade. In place of Selling Lumber to you, I have been 
selling it to Jim. Jim gets a Profit out of me and out 





of you as well. Why can’t you and I work together, and 
simply Side-step Jim in this deal, and thus Divide the 
Profit he has been Making out of us?” 

John was a little jealous of Jim anyway, as Jim 
had a Cottage at the Sea Shore, and Jim’s wife put on 
a good deal more Dog than John could afford to permit 
in his wife. Hence a new Alliance was made, and 
Joe sold John Lumber Direct. Just then Jim Awoke to 
the Fact that he had received the Double Cross, and he 
therefore determined to go after John’s Scalp, and there- 
upon set forth to sell Lumber Direct to John’s Customers. 
This was not regarded as entirely according to Hoyle 
by certain other Manufacturers of Lumber, and Jim 
experienced more or less Difficulty in buying bulk Stocks 
under as Advantageous Circumstances as formerly. As 
a Last Resort he concluded that he would Manufacture 
Lumber himself. 

Then the Trouble began in Earnest. John’s Trade was 
knocked all to Smithereens. Every good Customer left 
him. Joe was busier taking up Protested Paper and 
Settling Kicks than a boy 
Killing Snakes. Jim got 
along pretty well in the 
Selling End, but in the Man- 
ufacture of Lumber he had 
a Tough Time of it. He 
lost Money by the Basket- 
ful, and has had to give up 
his Cottage at the Sea 
Shore. Joe’s Yacht was sold 
at Twenty-five Cents on the 
Dollar, and he is doing some 
more Thinking. Jim and 
John are also thinking more 
or less. 

Another Conference is im- 
minent between John and 
Jim and Joe, when it may be 
Decided Definitely, and for 
All Time to Come, that to be a Successful Lumber Man- 
ufacturer a man must Stick to Sawing Wood; to be a 
Successful Lumber Jobber a man mmst stay by his 
Customers; and to be a Successful Luraber Retailer a 
man must keep faith with the Trade th » has an Honest 
Interest in his prosperity. 

Morat: When a Lmberman discovers Bristles grow- 
ing on his Back he had better have them removed before 
they Grow so Long as to push his Hat over his Eyes, 
and Blind him to his Best Interests. 


Agriculture Backing Manufacture. 


Talking about the difficulties of the saw mill business 
and the rarity with which a stranger to it can make a 
success from the start, down in Indiana they tell a 
story about a well known saw mill man who before 
entering that business was, and still is, a farmer. He 
was very well to do. He had a fine and profitable farm. 
How he came to get in the saw mill business we do not 
know, but he got into it and has persisted in it with 
apparently fair success. Still he always claims that 
the saw mill is a losing proposition; but when any one 
asks him how he manages to hold on, he replies, “Well, 
you see, I have got a good farm and that pays the losses 
on the mill.” 


Letters to the Editor. 


A Catch Question in Commerce. 


PittTspurG, Pa., July 22.—Editor AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN: All manufacturers, merchants and consumers un- 
derstand the natural law of supply and demand governs 
prices on any commodity. 

Unfortunately the American people do not buy when 
prices are low, but on any advancing market they are 
good buyers. The higher the prices go up the more they 
want, until they wake up and realize their folly; then 
serious reactions set in which demoralize business to a 
great extent and heavy losses are sustained. 

If transportation facilities are unequal to the demand 
buyers and consumers cannot wait indefinitely, conse- 
quently they look around for a substitute; in the mean- 
time the article is being manufactured daily and accu- 
mulates rapidly, orders in hand are being canceled by 
delayed shipments and later the stock sold in the first 
place at exorbitant prices must recede. If unable to hold 
the stock and it must be put in transit, so much the 
worse for the shipper. 

Whenever an article reaches a price which produces an 
unnatural profit something is radically wrong and such 
conditions cannot continue any great length of time. 

When prices on steel rails last year reached $36 to $38 
a ton, what was the result? There was no demand. As 
a natural result prices declined and were put on a proper 
basis, which brought forth buyers. This was a com- 
modity that was under the control of one of the largest 
and strongest selling combinations in the world. 

We presume the present excessive prices on the coast 
covering red cedar shingles are caused by buyers who, in 
their mad rush to place orders, are bidding over each 
other. If they would stop to think a minute and hold 
back and withdraw the demand, in a short time the man- 
ufacturers would be looking for orders at normal prices. 

A great many wholesale dealers will not take an order 
at any pres instead they offer as substitutes hemlock, 
white pine, white cedar or redwood shingles, all of which 
are much less in price at the present time. 

The retail dealer is not safe in ordering on account of 
the ihdefinite delay; consequently he will order slate or 





“Lost money by the 
basketful.” 








some other kind of shingles nearer home at a more favor- 
able. price. 

Present orders taken by responsible concerns must be 
filled at avy pride, regard 


ess of results. When thee or- 


ders are out of the way—then what? At present prices 
the demand will constantly decrease, which will surely 
cause a severe reaction to set in. 

If the manufacturers would only get together and es- 
tablish a set price, that would hold good for a certain 
period, making same on a reasonable basis, it would im- 
prove the situation. At present prices are not good while 
you turn around. No one is willing to handle a com- 
modity that is more dangerous than dynamite. 

All honor is due red cedar shingles at a reasonable 
price which does not fluctuate like a stock ticker. 

Moral—Every good thing has its end. There are other 
kinds. J. M. Hastinecs LuMBEeR CoMPANY, 

M. W. TrevurFEt, Sec’y. 


Interchangeable Mileage Fake in Florida, 

WILLISTON, Fia., July 22.—Editor AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN: We note your expose of the “National Com- 
mercial Travelers’” scheme for interchangeable mileage 
and desire to add something of our own experience. 
Last November a party called on us, and in fact all 
the lumber manufacturers in this territory, and palmed 
himself off as being a representative of the “Commercial 
Travelers’ Bulletin,’ a concern purporting to be at 
the head of this interchangeable mileage system. 

He did us for only the small sum of $10, but after 
getting this amount from all manufacturers he no 
doubt filled his “jeans” pretty well. He gave us a 
receipt signed by the “Commercial Travelers’ Bulletin, 
per G. W. Hill.” We write this only that he may be 
held up to other credulous mill men and if possible 
checked in his wild career. We are sure the whole 
thing is a humbug, as we have heard nothing at all 
from the concern nor from Mr, Hill since he so nicely 
induced us to part with that hard earned ten dollars. 

R. D. Mepiin & Co. 
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CHANGE OF DATE PROPOSED. 


There is a movement on foot to postpone the date 
of Lumbermen’s Week at the Pan-American Exposition, 
which movement has already taken form in the passage 
of a formal resolution by the Georgia Saw Mill Asso- 
ciation, a body that represents the great lumber inter- 
ests of South Carolina, Georgia, Florida and Alabama. 
The full text of the resolution is as follows: 

Extract from the minutes of the Georgia Saw Mill Associa- 
tion meeting, held at Tifton, Ga., July 16, 1901. 

Wunreas, The suggestion has been wisely made that one 
week be set apart at the Pan-American Exposition, in Buf- 
falo, as Lumbermen’s Week ; and 

Wuernas, The great Hoo-Hoo Annual has been called to 
convene in annual session at Norfolk, Va., September 9 to 
13, to which the minimum rate has been agreed upon by the 
transportation lines for that occasion ; therefore, be it 

Resolved, By the Georgia Saw Mill Association, in regular 
session this day, that the third week in September be agreed 
upon as the date for Lumbermen’s Week, beginning Septem- 
ber 15 to the 22d, and that all lumber associations in the 
United States join in this request for the ratification of 
this action, to the end that both occasions may be made 
grand reunions of all those engaged in the lumber trade and 
allied industries, and thus enable those attending the Hoo- 
Hoo Annual to visit the great Pan-American Exposition on 
the same trip. ; 

A true extract from the minutes. 

H. H. Trrt, President. 

Attest: F.E. Waymer, Secretary. 

It would undoubtedly be a great advantage to the 
members of the Hoo-Hoo order and to lumbermen gen- 
erally could this change be brought about. It would 
materially contribute to the size of the attendance on 
both occasions. A large proportion of the lumbermen 
of the country being members of Hoo-Hoo, many of 
them would be pleased to profit by the advantageous 
rates that could be secured in making a combination 
trip such as is proposed. Whatever action is neces- 
sary to secure the co-operation of the officials of the 
Pan-American Exposition, as well as of the lumbermen 
who have been interesting themselves in these two 
events, should be taken quickly. It hardly seems that 
any serious objection to the proposition can be urged, 
as the way the dates are at present arranged it would 
be practically impossible for the average business man 
to absent himself from his occupation a sufficient length 
of time to take in both the Lumbermen’s Week, which 
had been fixed from August 26 to August 31, and the 
Hoo-Hoo Annual, which is to meet at Norfolk on Sep- 
tember 9. 





HOO-HOO DOINGS. 





At Vandervoort, Ark., July 4. 

Officers: Snark, W. A. Prater; Senior Hoo-Hoo, J. M. Me- 
Dowell; Junior Hoo-Hoo, J. B. Hickman; Bojum, B. A. 
Hind; Scrivenoter, J. Barnes; Jabberwock, C. M. Kinney; 
ig gy aang S$. C. Law; Arcanoper, G. L. Rector; Gurdon, 

en, 


Initiates: 

Alfred Millowner Bissell, Hatton, Ark. 

Foster Moore Covey, Vandervoort, Ark. 

Thomas Williams Gramme, Leary, Tex. 

Notes of the Order. 

Vicegerent Snark Charles Wolflin, of the southern 
district of Indiana, again desires to call the attention 
of members of the order in his jurisdiction to the con- 
catenation that he is to hold at Terre Haute on Fri- 
day evening, August 9. Mr, Wolflin has secured 4 
large class of representative lumbermen residing im 
Terre Haute and vicinity, and intends to make this, 
which is the first concatenation ever held in Terre 
Haute, a red letter occasion for the Hoo-Hoo of south- 
ern Indiana, He hopes to see present all members of 
the concatenated order who can make it convenient to 
be in Terre Haute on that date, that they may assist 
in making the affair a success. 

—_—_——eererernerererr—~r—“—“v——r 

The Kemp Lumber Company, a small manufacturi 
concern at Norfolk, Va., it is reported has been 3. , 
in the hands of receivers, with assets between $500 and 
$1,000 and liabilities of $7,000. 
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Illinois’ Second City. 
When standing in the rear end of James V. Allen’s 
shed, W. E. Allen pointed to a large plant almost within 
a stone’s throw and remarked that it was the largest 


distillery in the world. Whisky is Peoria’s long suit. 
Last year the manufacturers paid to government more 
than $30,000,000 as internal revenue tax, a larger 
amount than any other city on the face of the earth has 
ever paid to a government during that length of time 
for a like purpose. With few exceptions whisky has 
made the rich men of Peoria their money. J. C. Proctor, 
a retail lumberman, is acknowledged to be the wealthiest 
man in Peoria, and I want to set it down in big letters 
that he did not flee to the manufacture of drink for his 
dollars. The retail lumber business has poured a pile Of 
money into his purse and in addition he has dickered in 
real estate. He was here early and therefore had the 
chance. I was told that in one town he owns fifty 
farms. Mr. Proctor is at his office regularly, though 
the business is now practically carried on by a nephew. 
Mr. Proctor is probably the oldest yard man in the 
state. Not long ago this honor, if honor it be, was given 
to Mr. Russel, of Jacksonville, but now it will be nec- 
essary to revise the decision. It always pleases me to 
see a fellow willing to revise a decision. I like that 
man best who will revise his opinions several times a 
day, if he thinks it is necessary to do so. The trouble 
with our politics and religion is that we get in a rut, 
become bull headed, our necks grow as stiff as a poker, 
and we hang right there to that same old idea though 
the heavens may fall. And very often, beloved, if from 
any reason we are led to change our opinions we have 
not the moral courage to say so. I do not know what 
the good Lord thinks of such a lot of hypocrites as we 


are. 

Mr. Allen was of the firm of Claney & Allen, who.had 
a yard on the North Branch, Chicago. Then I believe 
he went to Cairo to try it for a while, and came from 
Cairo here. He has built a shed, 50x90 feet, with 
planked alley, over the ashes of the one that burned. 
This alley floor is cleaner than the floors of some of your 
offices this very minute. First 4x6 timbers were laid 
four feet apart lengthwise of the alley, between these 
timbers cinders were packed, and then the floor, two- 
inch hemlock plank, nailed down. The floor is as solid 
as a rock, and Mr. Allen says it will be durable. There 
are those who believe that the horses’ shoes will splinter 
a hemlock alley floor, but Mr. Allen has no fears of this 
kind. 

There are some old timers here in the yard business. 
H. W. Reynolds has been selling lumber for, twenty-seven 
years. I sat down in front of William H. Ballard’s 
office, and he told me that as long ago as 1848-49 he sold 
on the banks of the Illinois lumber that came down 
from -Chicago on canal beats. He would sit around 
there, he says, and the farmers would come in, buy 
their lumber and take it home with them. Mr. Ballard 
is 82 years old, and I should judge keeps his office open 
from the force of habit as much as anything. He chats 
with callers, dispenses with a delivery team and takes 
things decidedly easy. 


A Tough Yard Town. 


If you are ambitious to own a yard in Peoria I will 
guarantee you.could do so before the sun shall sink to 
rest tomorrow. It is a hard scrabble yard town. 1 
know of but one other that is as hopeless. Bills go at 
bottom prices always. It is claimed by some that bills 
often go at cost, or below. This state of affairs is not an 
incentive for the majority of the yard men to sleep’ well. 
The most of them are sensible business men, but there 
is a sprinkling of the other kind, and these latter make 
the trouble. There is a large amount of lumber sold 
here. In the distilleries the woodwork is constantly 
going to the bad—dying from drunkenness maybe—and 
repairs are continuous. And so it goes; year after year 
the volume of business is large, and the profits are 
small. People who know what the practice of the asso- 
ciation idea means tried to get the yard men together. 
E. A. Blocklinger, of the Carr 
& Adams Company labored long 
and hard. J. H. Trimble, of 
May, Benedict & Co., argued 
with them. Col. Hunter came 
down from LaSalle and made 
them a speech that ought to 
convince a cast iron man. Sec- 
retary Hotchkiss, of the state 
association, made a trip from 
Chicago on purpose to help 
along the good work. The 
yard men got together and ate. 
An association was organized, 
but it was no time before some 
fellow ceased to play, and 
away she went. Charles Knetz- 
~ ger before coming here a year 
——~ J and a half ago sold lumber in 
— 7 ce St. Louis, and he says that for 
“Col. Hunter made them a profits the Missouri town is a 

speech.” aradise in comparison. J. 8. 
Russell, of Cutright & Russell, who wholesale as well 
"8 retail, used some rather strong words. Tt is his 








opinion that the retail men of Peoria are blank fools to 
slash prices as they do, and really Mr. Russell came 
near expressing the consensus of opinion of the Peoria 
dealers. They are anxious to make a profit, but the 
game is blocked by a man or two who will stick fo 
nothing. Come to think it over, if you want more than 
one Peoria yard you could readily buy them. , 


Not an Exception. 


I made a bet with myself when on the way to the 
warehouse of the Carr & Adams Company that I should 
find in the manager of the establishment, Mr. Block- 
linger, a first rate fellow. This wager was laid on gen- 
eral principles, for I have not yet met any one con- 
nected with that great Dubuque house who is not a 
first rate fellow. Now, I do not want you to regard 
this as taffy. I am under no obligations to this Du- 
buque sash and door house. I owe it nothing but my 
good will. But it has a remarkable faculty for choosing 
as employees and associates in business gentlemen as 
well as business men. I am afraid that remark is not 
wholly plain, for in my opinion no man is a good busi- 
ness man who is not a gentleman. 

The secretary and treasurer of this branch house, 
E. A, Blocklinger, was married recently, yet he inci- 
dently remarked that sometimes he puts in the evenings 
at the office. “Every day’s business must be cleaned 
up on that day,” he remarked, “and when it piles up on 
us I turn the clock over so we may not know what 
time it is.” Goods were being shoved out the front 
doors to the trucks at a great rate. Mr. Blocklinger 
cames from a family that has furnished fighting mate- 
rial. One brother was an officer in the army and an- 
other brother is a commander in the navy. Mr. Block- 
linger will fight his way out along commercial lines. He 
traveled as salesman for several years and he says the 
experience was of inestimable value to him, for now 
he knows the requirements of the retail trade. 

I found J. W. Mackemer & Co. fixing up in their new 
location in great shape. They have built a shed 50x130 
feet, and you ought to have seen the younger brother, 
R. G., and myself, both stripped of as much of our 
clothing as the law would allow, climbing around in it. 
I have never seen a shed in which it was necessary 
to climb so much to see things. Mr. Mackemer says 
they have been looking for quiet days when the stairs 
and other finishing touches could be put in the shed, 
but thus far this season these dull days have not come. 
There is an enclosed room for red yellow pine finish 
and it is necessary to climb to see that. One to see 
the warehouse must climb to it. At present when a 
woman wants to see the variety of front doors they 
have to hitch a rope under his arms and draw her up. 
This is the only yard that sells lime and cement, and 
when I get where the artist can help me out you will 
hear from the lime house. The molding is set on end 
and the brothers say that is the way to keep molding. 
The office will be heated by a furnace, fancy metal 
work fences in the bookkeeper’s room, and in the barn 
there is a room with bay windows for a man who 
will act as watchman. Both proprietors are young men, 
but evidently the “get there” microbe is gnawing away 
in their systems. The senior member of the firm was 
soon to start for British Columbia, where he hoped to 
find cooler breezes and somewhere on the way a lot 
of fir lumber good enough to be shipped to Peoria. 

Had it not been that I expected to see C. D. Benedict, 
Peoria might not have been honored by my presence. 
I have known Mr. Benedict twenty or more years. 
When first I became acquainted with him I was very 
green in lumber journalism—which still I am—and he 
was with the Brookhaven Lumber Company, of Brook- 
haven, Miss. I have not seen him every month, or 
even every year, but don’t you know that when, as our 
southern friends say, we “meet up” with a fellow whose 
company we enjoy we are all the time wanting to see 
him, wishing him well and so on? I learned that Mr. 
Benedict was in a hospital in Chicago, and that the 
Saturday before he had undergone an operation for 
appendicitis. They said he was doing well and by the 
time you read this perhaps he will be out again. We 
will all hope so anyway. The “Co,” of the concern, 
J. H. Trimble, was on duty, Mr. May having gone out 
to try his hand_as a salesman. Mr. Trimble is some- 
thing of an old timer on the road, having sold lumber 
for Weyerhaeuser & Denkmann for eleven years. In 
addition to his lumber business he runs the cigar stand 
and billiard room in the National hotel, by the way 
the only hotel at which I have stopped in which there 
is a Bible in every room. It is a large house, the best 
in the city, and I asked the clerk what was at the 
bottom of the Bible distribution and he said he didn’t 
Know. 

By staying over one more day in Peoria I could 
have seen a big circus, but being afraid I would eat 
so many peanuts that I would burst I took a shoot 
toward Decatur. 


A Good Man and a Good Lumberman. 


I stopped off at Clinton for the reason that Fred 
Kent, of E. Kent & Co., seémed to be anxious that 
I should come and see him. E. Kent, the father, is 
dead, but the mother’s name is Elizabeth; therefore 


the firm name has undergone no change. This business 
was established in 1859 and is both old and prosperous. 
In Mr. Kent’s office is posted the motto, “A man’s best 
wealth ought to be himself.” On the back of his busi- 
ness card is printed, “Do not keep the alabaster boxes 
of your love and tenderness sealed up until your friends 
are dead, but fill their lives with sweetness now—speak 
approving and cheering words while their ears can 
hear them, and while their hearts can be thrilled and 
made happier by them. The kind things you would say 
after they are gone say before they go. The flowers 
you mean to send for their coffins bestow now, and so 
brighten and sweeten their earthly homes before they 
leave them.” There you have a photograph of the man; 
a mén who is a great deal more than a lumberman. 
Mr. Kent likes to go out 
a and have a chat with nature, 
( and as that is precisely my 
fix he knocked off work; 
hitched up his spirited trot- 
ter and away we went to the 
Clinton Chautauqua grounds, 
a place rich in natural scen- 
ery and mineral springs. We 
pressed the conservator of the 
premises in as oarsman, and 
in a canopied boat he rowed 
us up and down the lake, Mr. 
Kent takes a great interest 
in this place, for he says it 
benefits the community. 

This is one of the yard men 
who believe in advertising. 
The running gears of all his 
wagons are painted yellow. 
The hames of the harnesses 
are of the same color. On 
top of the back pads I saw a 
little bell which is constantly 
jingling as the team goes along the streets. A pair of 
black thoroughbred racers is hitched to one of his wag- 
ons—horses which the eternal fitness of things would 
say would better be on the race course than hauling 
lumber. He also - into the newspapers with attract- 
ive illustrated ads. His aim is that the people of 
Clinton and its vicinity shall not forget that Fred 
Kent is on earth. 

Mr. Kent has a patent lime house that interested 
me, for the reason that the man who patented it had 
horse sense. It is octagon in shape and as tight as a 
drum. It has double walls, and a ventilator on top 
makes a draft between these walls. Mr, Kent carries 
bulk lime, and though his stock has been in six months 
it is in good shape. This house was patented more 
than fifteen years ago and the patentee knew what 
every yard man should know but doesn’t, namely, that 
a lime house should be as air tight as it can be made. 
Next door to the office is a planing mill, and this mill 
Mr. Kent has bought to keep it from falling into the 
hands of some contractor who might pound him over 
the head with it. He does not operate it except. to fire 
up when he has a job of planing or resawing. A lum- 
berman farther down the road said to me, “Fred Kent 
takes things easy.” Possibly he does; but he makes 
money and enjoys life—and that, in my opinoin, is the 
true way to live. Said he, “I think we ought to get some 
pleasure out of life as we go along, for, as the Irish- 
man said, we will be a long time dead.” If all men 
were like Fred Kent the complexion of the world would 
be entirely changed. 





“Away we went.” 


Famous Planing Mill Town. 


Decatur was founded by the old man of that name, 
and he did a good job. To locate the band stand right 
out in front of the St. Nicholas hotel was a nice thing 
for him to do. When the mercury had become so good 
that it had flown to the skies and W. A. Hammond, 
the yellow pine agent, and I were sitting in front listen- 
ing to the music which thrilled and consequently cooled 
us, we agreed that if we had a town to locate we would 
want old man Decatur to do it. I believe it was the 
old man who in the early days of our country fought in 
our navy; still I am not sure about this. It may have 
been some other Decatur. Fame is so ephemeral that 
no one asks which one it was. That is the way it goes. 
We may think that we are cutting a dash in life, but a 
few years hence no one will be enough concerned in 
us to ask who we were, what we did or where we are. 
We must settle these questions for ourselves, and they 
are of as much importance to us as though the whole 
world were interested in them. 

Not long ago four of the five yard men had planing 
mill attachments. At present three of the five have 
them. You can’t come here and decide by the testi- 
mony whether it is a good thing for a yard man to run 
a planing mill, for the simple reason that the testimony 
is conflicting. On the premises of the Mills Lumber 
Company, Joseph Mills, 76 years old, Albert Goodman, 
away up in the 60s, and myself, a trifle younger, had a 
great sit down on a pile of lumber under the shed. 
There was a trio for you. In awe the old shed fairly 
quaked. Mr. Mills has been in Decatur since 1854. He 
came from New Jersey, was disgusted with Chicago and 
pushed down into the center of the state to make his 
home. Mr. Goodman, who knows lumber just as you 
and I know the way to our mouths, has been associated 
with Mr. Mills for many years. They are a pair that 
you can’t draw to every day. Over in Peoria I was 
told that chestnut figures in probably 50 percent of 
the house bills, and Mr. Goodman thinks that about ten 
years ago his firm sent the first chestnut finish to 
Peoria that was used there. This old and efficient lum- 
berman régards poplar very highly as a finishing wood. 
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He says there is no other wood that will stain so well. 
It is easy to take a poplar board and turn it into cherry 
or mahogany. ‘The finest of all woods for interior finish, 
he thinks, is sycamore. It must be red sycamore, how- 
ever. The measly white sycamore finds no favor with 
him. He believes that the difference in the two varie- 
ties is owing to the sex, yet he had not concluded which 
is the male and which the female. I suggested that as 
the red is the more beautiful and the better we ought 
to call it the female, and to this he consented. 

Knowing that Mr. Mills, in counection with his lum- 
ber yard, had run a planing mili for so many years [ 
wanted to know what he thought of the combination. 
When I say “planing mill” I use the term as it is used 
in this section of country. Really it is a misnomer, for 
the three mills in Decatur turn out a full line of inte- 
rior finish. They have their stair builders, wood carv- 
ers, and are miniature reproductions of the big estab- 
lishments at St. Louis, Dubuque, Chicago. They fur- 
nish bank and store fixtures, everything in fact that 
is wanted in the line of house or office building and fur- 
nishing. So you see they are more than planing mills, 
and they are more than planing mills in looks, too. 
Take, for instance, the mills of the Decatur Lumber & 
Manufacturing Company and of the G. 8. Lyons & Sons 
Lumber & Manufacturing Company, and they are pre- 
tentious in appearance. The buildings are large, of 
brick, with tall chimneys, and fitted with up to date 
machinery. In the Lyon’s mill I saw two machines 
that I had not before seen in any factory. Therefore 
you see that the term planing mill does not fit the 
ease. And when from this section I speak of planing 
mills you may bear in mind that the establishments are 
only such locally. 

Mr. Mills is not inclined to throw many bouquets to 
the planing mills. If he were starting again he would 
not add to his lumber business such a mill. He doubts 
if there is one in Decatur that has paid. He would 
not, however, do away with machinery entirely in 
connection with the retail lumber yard. He would have 
a rip saw run by a gasoline engine or, better still, by 
an electrie motor, so that he could size up material to 
suit the requirements of his trade. This is Mr. Kent’s 
idea. Another yard man told me he was of the same 
way of thinking. With an electric motor anybody 
could operate it and only the power used would be 
paid for. 


Others Think Differently. 


Clyde R. Lyon, president of the G. S. Lyon & Sons 
Lumber & Manufacturing Company, said he didn’t know 
how he could do a lumber business without a planing 
mill attachment. You see he has grown up with a 
planing mill. He doesn’t know what it is to do without 
one. Fred, his brother, on account of poor health sold 
his interest in the establishment and has gone to farm- 
ing, and to illustrate how kind nature is when we 
trust her he is getting fat and can eat several dinners 
in a day. 

H. D. Colby, of Colby Bros. & Co., is a bright enough 
man to know what he wants, and he wishes he had a 
planing mill. In his opinion the two dovetail. He 
has the next thing to it, however. The firm runs a 
carpenter shop in which are made frames, porch steps 
and many jobs which are not too complicated for a 
shop of that kind to turn out. Mr. Colby, no doubt, 
Jongs for a planing mill for the reason that his neigh- 
bors have them. Before now, though, I have longed 
for a thing and when I got it I wished T didn’t have it. 
I do not feel sure but it would be this way if Mr. 
Colby suddenly found himself in the possession of a 
full fledged planing mill. 

These yard men have the most unique dry kiln it 
has been my privilege to see. The roof of the shed 
is flat, and under it a room 20x20 has been partitioned 
off, which serves as the kiln. Mr. Colby says it works 
well in warm weather. He opened the door and the 
temperature was such that I would certainly choose to 
sleep elsewhere. Partially seasoned finish stored in this 
room for a while comes out in good condition. | Re- 
cently when riding around a town with a yard man 
he pulled his flyer up in front of a fine residence and 
remarked that was where he put in his nights and 
Sundays. “Roofed it with slate, eh?” I said. “Yes,” he 
replied, “but I wouldn’t do it the next time. Why? 
It heats too much. It is observable in all the rooms 
on the second floor.” Of course all you bright fellows 
know what is coming. Why not make a room under 
the flat roof of your shed, cover the roof with slate in 
that particular spot, and let o'd Sol do the heating 
act? Shove a little finish in this cheaply constructed 
dry kiln, and let the building public know that you 
ean furnish lumber as dry as a bone. It would be some- 
thing to talk about, and it would not be a bad thing, 
either. There are people who have made fortunes who 
had something to talk about. What T want the yard 
men of this country to do is to hump themselves and 
advertise. 


Why There Are So Many Planing Mills. 


I said to a yard man, “I suppose there are three plan- 
ing mills in Decatur run by retail lumbermen because 
we are so much like sheep. One yard man started it 
and the others thought they must follow—just as a flock 
of sheep will follow the one that breaks through the 
fence.” 

This theory was confirmed by T. V. Jones, a mémiber 
of the Decatur Lumber & Manufacturing Company. "Mr. 
Jones is a quiet gentleman, a planing mill operator of 
long experience, and by common consent a good one. In 
1872 Mr. Jones was with Ellwood & Co., who owned 
the only planing mill in town that was connected with 
a lumber yard, and all the other yard and planing 








mill connections have grown out of this. A foreman 
would quit, get somebody with him and start a place 
as near like the one he left as he possibly could. Then 
a concern would divide up and the outgoing member 
would start another planing mill. There was planing 
mill in the air and there had to be a shower of them. 
This mill is rushed with work; in fact all the mills 
in Decatur appear like bee hives. Here again I saw 
‘ chestnut being worked. Mr. 
Jones says that the wood 
cannot satisfactorily be 
dried artificially. In a dry 
kiln it hardens on the out- 
| a ™ | side. The pores of the wood 
a: & 
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seem to close and the inside 
remains unseasoned. One 
virtue of the wood is that 
a chestnut door will stand 
as well as white pine. We 
have all had doors act up 


when there was a cold room 
on one side of them and a 


» 
i 
warm room on the other. 


Aas I could name woods which 
simply make fools of them- 


T | 
\\ selves when subjected to 
\ such a condition. It is here 
L \ that the 
\ 
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chestnut door 
stands right up like a little 
man. 

The first I knew about 
chestnut was when a dozen years old a carpenter made 
a coffin shaped panel and gave it to me, saying it 
would make a good fiddle box top. I kept it around 
a long while waiting for the rest of the box and the 
fiddle, and finally it got away from me. Personally 
I do not admire the wood more than the law will allow, 
which need cut no figure with other people. The figure 
of the grain is fine, but the texture of the wood is 
coarse. It has one shining quality, however; the aver- 
age builder imagines it is a more expensive wood than 
it really is, the planing mill man permits him to keep 
right along thinking so, and consequently makes a bet- 
ter profit on chestnut finish than on some other kinds. 

For delivery power the long eared mule is much in 
evidence in Decatur. They are liked better than horses, 
The section of country through here is the mule belt. 
It is where are bred many of the mules which are sold 
in St. Louis, the biggest mule market on earth. The 
St. Louis people are a little touchy on this question, 
but they needn’t be, for St. Louis has no more two 
legged mules than any other large city. I asked how 
many teamsters had their heads kicked off and the 
reply was, not one. They say the mule has been ter- 
ribly maligned in this respect. Mr. Mills says when 
they get a kicker they get rid of him before he swats 
anybody. Another yard 
man told me he never had a 
mule that would kick un- 
less some mischievous boy 
or driver pinched his 
flanks. Then he said it was 
of course the nature of the 
mule to let go, I heard but 
one adverse comment on the 
mule, and that was that in 
a muddy time, owing to the 
small size of his feet, he 
will not float as well as a 
horse. His feet will sink 
down in the mud like so 
many ecrowbars. If that is 
the way it works I can tell 
mule owners how they can 
get rid of their ugly beasts. 
Ship them to Towa, during 

the spring rains, turn them 

- es loose in that hog = and 

“The nature of the mule.” corn country, and it is the 

last they will ever see of them. The Chinamen, in their 
native country, will make them into sausage. 


The Kind of Lumbermen They Are. 


My best girl knows more about the yard men of this 
country than any other woman who crimps her hair. 
Every evening I indite a love letter to her, telling her 
how I have behaved during the twenty-four hours pre- 
vious, what sights I have seen, and the character of the 

yard men T have met. If 

Gee a. ae that record should ever 
>) ices J come to light I would simul- 
taneously be shot from a 
thousand directions. Not 
long ago having visited a 
town I wrote my best girl 
that with a single exception 
the yard men were regular 
slobmagullions when _ it 
comes to doing a yard busi- 
ness. This of course has no 
bearing on the moral or so- 
cial qualities of a single 
yard man; it is from a busi- 
ness standpoint. I wrote 
that the Decatur lumber- 
men are cracker jacks, 
which would be interpreted 
that they about know their 
business. I felt that I could 


“Stands up like a little man.” 









fill 
“T indite a love letter to her.” Decatur if I had stayed 
there a week. The yard men are chock full of lumber 
lore and they are willing to pass it along. One of 
them said, “I regard it as a duty to tell you anything 


have kept on learning in — 


I know.” With men of that kind, and plenty of ice 
water this scorching weather, I can keep happy. 


A Talk on Advertising. 

W. J. McGavic is an old time Mississippi river ]um- 
berman, having been at one time secretary of the Keokuk 
Lumber Company, long since gone. When he bought out 
Huff Bros. in Decatur he had a closed shed on his 
hands and then he went to work and knocked it full 
of holes. He is an advocate of plenty of air for lumber. 

Mr. McGavie is something of an advertiser, and 
owing to-his staid nature the kind of advertising that 
he is convinced is the most effective is distasteful to 
him. He is inclined to wonder why the comic cut 
should catch the eye of so many people when so often 
the serious effort goes unnoticed, He told a story of 
advertising in his old home, Keokuk. <A dry goods 
man who was not thought to be any great shake of a 
merchant began advertising in a sensational way. At 
one time he advertised for 500 black cats, built a big 
cage in his store and as fast 
as the cats were secured 
they were caged. Every day 
he would tell through the 
papers how many cats he had 
received, and invite every- 
body to come to the store 
and see the cat show. When 
the 500 were secured he 
tied a tag to the tail of 
every cat, the tag of course 
having on it the name of 
the store, and let them all 
loose. Invariably a eat will 
gravitate home, and _ off 
through the streets and al- 
leys the 500 cats went, and 
on the tail of every cat was 
an ad for the dry goods 
man. From a nothing in 
his business this man_ be- 
came the leading merchant 
of Keokuk, and Mr. Me- 
Gavic believes that adver- 
tising alone did it. 

The son of Mr. MeGavie, who is just out of the Ar- 
mour Institute, Chicago, has a talent for making comic 
pictures and is the artist of the house. Large sign 
boards, with all sorts of outrageous pictures on them, 
are placed in conspicuous places in the adjacent country. 
As in many towns, feed sheds are a feature in Decatur, 
and in these sheds Mr. MecGaviec has frames in which 
are placed large cartoons drawn on cardboard. No one 
picture is allowed to remain so long as to become stale. 
The farmers’ wives gather here to start for home, and 
while the old man is seeing that the team is properly 
hitched up the women have nothing to do but to look 
at these cartoons and laugh. On the way home it is 
supposed that the old man will be told all about them, 
and that possibly when he wants lumber the wife ‘will 
suggest that he try the man who made “them funny 
picters.” It struck me that a feed shed is a good place 
for an advertisement. A great many farmers first and 
last go there. There are more of you who can think 
this thing over if you want to. 


About Copying Letters. 


Not long ago I was in an office in Illinois when the 
yard man wrote an order for a car of yellow pine. He 
read it to me and we commented on the price and the 
house that was to furnish it. Then he folded the sheet, 
slipped it into an envelope and sealed it. ‘Did you 
copy that order?’ I asked. 

“No, but I made a memorandum of it,’ was the reply, 

Then I told him that in court his memorandum would 
not be worth the paper it was written on; that in the 
hands of any capable lawyer 
he would be forced to con- 
fess that possibly he might 
have made a mistake in 
copying the order. 

This yard man said he 
had no copying apparatus. 
He copied by hand any let- 
ter or order of importance, 
and thus kept a record of 
it. This dealer does not 
stand alone in this respect. 
In hundreds of offices I have 
looked for a copying press 
and saw not a sign of one. 
Of course in these days it is 
not necessary to have a 
press for copying; but I 
have also looked in vain for 
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“The cats gravitate home.” 
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any carbon appliance. Every ‘In the hands of a capable 


one of these yard men a 

is making a mistake. The minute a letter from us to 
another reaches the hands of that other it is his, and 
we can recall it only at his pleasure. All the evidence 
of what we may have written is out of our hands. A 
letter or order may be tampered with, but in any event 
it is difficult to prove it unless we have a copy of the 
original, Keep the evidence in our own hands—that is 
the best way. The way is not expensive, either. 

In the office of many a yard man such a thing as @ 
letter file is not known. Letters are stuck into pigeon 
holes until the latter are full, and then the letters are 
thrown into the stove to make room for a fresher lot. 
That is an easy way to do it. If we have occasion to 
refer to something said to us by a wholesale dealer 8 
few months ago we need not be to the pains to try to 
look it up, for we know it is burned. On that score 
the system removes all doubt. s 

“What did So-and-so offer us those cedar posts for? 
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I heard one partner ask another not long ago. “I don’t 
know,” was the reply; and the conclusion was reached 
that the quotations were not preserved. That, you see, 
is not the way to keep track of things. If I didn’t pre- 
serve another thing that came in the office I would keep 
the quotations. I would keep ’em all, so that prices 
could be compared. I 
would file them year 
after year, so that by 
comparison I could 
possibly conclude how 
prices on certain items 
run at different seasons 
of the year. We ought 
to go in for all these 
good things which don’t 
cost us much. Any of 
us could fix up a case 
for 5 cents that would 
hold all the price lists 
we would receive in a 
year. I know a man 
who had a case made 
on purpose, and who 
has several drawers 
filled with price lists. 
( I heard a salesman tell 
( this yard man that on 
Cay such and such a date 
“That was the time the price the prices for certain 
list was of value.” items of stock were so 

and so. The yard man said the salesman was not in the 
right of it. “Bet you the cigars!” said the salesman. 
“Take you!” replied the yard man. Then the yard man 
went to his file of price lists and took out several of the 
date in question. “Yes,” said the salesman, “but you 
didn’t buy by these lists.” “I don’t think I bought a 
board that month, but these figures prove my case, and 
now you had better pay up.” And then we all got a 
cigar. That was a time the price list file was of value. 

One yard man keeps all his letters in the envelopes in 
which they come, packed on an open shelf. When he 
wants any particular letter he hunts up the envelope if 
he can, and then fishes the letter from it. The method 
is not handy, but it is much better than none. 

I believe that we fellows who are shy on these neces- 
sary conveniences ought to hold up our hands and mildly 
swear that from this on we will try to do our office work 
something after the manner of business men. There are 
some smart chaps among us, there is no question as to 
that, and then again some of us are rather pokey. 
There is plenty of time and space for us to improve, and 
the sooner we get at it the sooner the job will be done. 

If it was not so hot I should say more about this 
letter copying and filing business, for my head is full 
of incidents bearing on the subject, but the fact is that 
whacking the typewriter is good deal of an effort this 
afternoon and I am going to wait until it cools off. 


The Coal Season. 


A yard man recently told me that at the end of the 
coal season of 1900-01 the only doubtful charge on his 
books was one for three tons 
of soft coal. During the 
year he sold 2,000 tons of 
hard coal and a proportion- 
ate amount of soft. There 
are twenty-two coal dealers 
in his town, which would 
show that there was plenty 
of competition. A thousand 
of us wish we had such a 
record as that. This yard 
man said that when an or- 
der for coal came in he 
scanned it as closely as he 
would were it for lumber, 
and if hailing from a doubt- 
ful source he would not 
fill it. 

This is a sensible course 
to pursue. There are hun- 
dreds of dealers who will read 
this who do not get caught 
much on lumber, They are 
: careful to whom they sell. 
They investigate and see if the lien law will apply. 
But let some man whose credit they know to be rotten 
apply for coal and he will get it of some of them. As a 
wedge he may get a ton and pay for it like a little man. 
This is to lead the coal dealer to think that he has re- 
formed. Then he will get another ton, and it is good- 
bye Susan Jane. There is no more hope of getting the 
pay for that ton of coal than there is of going abroad 
ma flying machine. Maybe the same fellow owes a 
half-dozen dealers for a like amount. If the average 
yard man who sells coal will look over. his books he will 
find many a coal account for from $2.50 to $10, and all 
he can do is to whistle for his pay. 

one of these fellows gets into us for any great 
‘mount, but if we make much of a business selling coal 
at the end of the year, if we foot up our coal and lumber 
8ses we generally find that the former exceed in vol- 
ume the latter. At least that is the way it runs with 

€ majority of yard men. “Many a mickle makes a 
muckle,” say the Scotch, and that is the way it works 
meoal. If we could have the backbone to pass on coal 
orders as the yard man mentioned above does, next Jan- 
‘ary when we take our inventory of stock and figure 
a generally the showing would be more satis- 

ry. 
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“He'll have to whistle for 
his pay.” 


Many of us have ascertained that never before have 
¥e been called upon to put so much money in coal. Those 
“al barons are not giving us much time these days. If 


we get the coal we must pay for it. We can’t buy it, 
have it delivered when we want it, and the men of whom 
we buy. stand the advance. For a time we had some- 
thing of a snap, and it suited us first rate. It would 
not surprise me if the coal barons are now so consoli- 
dated that hereafter if we buy coal we will have to pay 
for it. 


Enjoying a New Yard. 


A few months ago when in Rockford, Ill., Mr. Saf- 


ford, of G. N. Safford & Co., was planning to build a 


shed, and recently when on a visit to that town I dropped 
around to ascertain what progress was being made. In 
the meantime he had picked up his yard and set it down 
on new ground. 
was spending a few days at Delavan Lake, fishing and 
kicking up his heels at the social functions which are 
pulled off at that watering place. 


more yard men who took vacations. One of them told 


me last week he had not been away from his business 


in five years. It is too bad for any man to make such a 
slave of himself when he is not obliged to. 


have a little fun as he goes along he is not dead sure he 
will ever have it. 
like a bird in hand. 
not sure he will have an appetite. 


of them was away to the lakes, seashore or mountains. 


He is not an enviable man who has not the disposition to 


mix the legitimate pleasures of life with his business. 


Miss Dora Safford, the “Co.” of the firm, was at home, 
however, and kindly showed me the improvements they 
For eighteen years Miss Safford has been 
interested with her brother in the lumber business, and 
when he is from home she figures bills and keeps the ex- 
Miss Safford 
It is something of 
a job to move a yard and build sheds, but to do these 
things in connection withatrade that of itself would 
keep the whole force busy means hard work and consid- 
Miss Safford tells me their trade is 
nearly twice as heavy this year as it was last, and they 
But this I have 
If you want so much trade that you can’t 
attend to it go to rearranging your yard, building sheds, 
or something of the like, and every man on your ac- 


have made. 


tensive business moving without a hitch. 
said they had had their bands full. 


erable confusion. 


had no reason to complain last year. 
noticed : 


quaintance list will want to buy a bill of lumber. 


The new shed is 56x100 feet, double deck, the roof 
covered with Ruberoid and the sides with steel. The 
alley is 20 feet wide, leaving the bins on each side 18 


feet deep. The frame is supported by cedar poles, which 
are set in the ground in cement. 


on the lumber foundations. 


Yet I do not say but that Miss Safford is right. 
comparatively a new question, and I wish that the deal- 


ers who have their shed alleys planked would write me 
There is an 


stating the advantages and disadvantages. 
open space of eight or ten inches under the sills and 


through this opening, in connection with the end doors, 


and a row of windows on either side, which can be 
opened when desired, it is hoped that sufficient ventila- 
tion will be had. 

The yard foreman is a happy man. He says that 
heretofore he has come near knocking his head off on a 
Jow shed, has roasted in the yard in the summer and 
shoveled snow in the winter. Now he thinks he has 
struck the banana belt. It was one of the hottest days 


of the season I was there, yet the foreman was enjoying 


the breeze that swept through the shed and was evidently 
as cool as a cucumber. Moreover, he says that already 
the shed is selling lumber. When a man wants dry 
boards he knows he can get them here. 
the shed will sell thousands and thousands of feet of 
lumber for Mr. Safford. That is the history of sheds. 
The Saffords have not only built in a way that will 
insure their doing business in a comfortable manner but 
right there on Main street, where people are going to 
and from the railway stations, they have erected a great 
advertisement that will talk for them every day of the 
year. Purely from an advertising stundpoint the shed, 
I believe, will pay big interest on the money it cost. 
Particularly is this liable to be so as it is the only 
lumber shed worth talking about in this city of 40,000 
souls. It is not likely to be the only one for any great 
length of time, however. The shed.fever is catching. 
When one goes up another is about sure to follow. I 
would give odds that not long hence Rockford will have 
more sheds. 


Reminiscences of Muddy Spring. 


Iowa is a great state, but if you don’t know how 
muddy it is in the spring you would hardly believe the 
fellow who told you. I run up against so many strange 
things that at times I hesitate to record them for fear 
I may get the reputation of old man Ananias. After 
the drouth we have been having, with dust almost 
as deep.as the mud was, you will find it still harder 
to call me _ truthful. My modest mansion is 
undoubtedly in the most up to date place 
of its size in the state. I am so near the center 
of town that I could get my Martin rifle out and peg 
a hole through the statue of Liberty that adorns the 
top of the courthouse tower. This nearness is what 
troubles me, for I ex 
pasturage for my old black cow I will have to pick 


I was glad to hear that Mr. Safford 


I wish there were 


The wise 
man does not do it. The wise man regards life as a rare 
gift that should be enjoyed, and he knows if he does not 


If a man is hungry there is nothing 
A thousand years from now he is 
When calling at the 
yards it does me good to see the proprietors, but during 
this hot season I wish I might be told that every one 


The man who has had 
an eye open no longer rests the weight of the shed frame 
The alley will be planked. 
I half guess this is Miss Safford’s idea, for you know 
a lady cannot put up with dust and dirt like men. In 
my rounds of the yards I have not seen half a dozen 
planked alleys. The usual way is to grade with cinders. 
This is 


Without doubt 


pect that soon in order to get’ 


up my best girl, children, dog and chickens and get 
farther countryward. To explain to you the abundarrce 
of Iowa mud, this was what I was going to say: When 
I was resting from my labors for a few days in my 
little Peaceful Valley the merchants of the town were 
on foot delivering the goods they sold. But that, you 
see, is what makes Iowa such a marvelous producing 
state. That stuff that in the spring of the year our 
wagons settle down in to the hub, and sometimes stick 
there, is mud straight enough, but when it dries out it 
is the very soil that makes the state ome vast garden. 
It is the kind that makes the corn jump so high that it 
seems disposed to tickle the stars with its tassels. The 
corn makes the hogs and cattle—therefore right from 
this very mud comes our prosperity. It is that way 
lots of time in life; we complain of the very things 
which form the stairs on which we climb. 

I took a little trip from home last spring to see a yard 
man I knew. It does me good to meet men I know, though 
that pleasure, as the novelist puts it, is often denied 
me. It is new territory and new faces nearly all the 
time. The yard man said he was doing nothing but 
resting. “I'll be darned if I have sold a cent’s worth 
in four days,” said he. “There are two or three bills 
Y have been figuring up, and that is every blessed thing 
I have had to do. To move lumber is out of the ques- 
tion. I'll bet $50 there isn’t a team in the county 
that in the road could haul 1,000 feet of lumber across 
the prairie over there. There is absolutely nothing 
doing. Some people come to town, but they come and 
go light.” 

This man's alleys were miniature roads. Being so 
well acquainted with him I asked why he didn’t draw 
some gravel in so as to make his driveways passable. 
“What is the use?” he asked, with that good natured 
philosophy which first attracted me to him. “No teams 
come to town after lumber these days, so they don’t 
have to drive in the yard. By the time the roads dry up 
the alleys will dry up and be all right again.” T could 
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“He and I sang.” 


not help roaring. Then he went on to say I was too 
particular about a good many things. “Your inten- 
tions are honorable,’ said he, “but there is no use of 
a man working himself to death around his yard when 
he can as well get along without it. Avoid some of the 
‘friction’ you say so much about, by not working. When 
work is the cause of this ‘friction,’ what’s the use? 
I don’t work the flesh off my bones, for I don’t believe in 
it. I suppose my neighbor over there is cussin’ this 
muddy spell up hill amd down, but if you stay here a 
week you won’t hear me doing it. I like it for the same 
reason I like Sunday. It gives me time to breathe.” 
Then he fished out from his desk drawer a half dozen 
cigars, about three for a nickel, I should think, and I 
believe that is what he said, and for the next two hours 
we smoked and chewed these cigars, talked lumber 
and told stories. 

This yard man is more enterprising than the novice 
might gather from his remarks, however. I think he 
is rated so high that nobody would hesitate to sell him 
a whole trair of lumber. It is a standing injunction 
that if I ever go to his town and stop ‘at the hotel 
he will cut my acquaintance short off, therefore I have 
to go home with him. That home, too, is of a character 
to indicate that he has made money selling lumber. He 
has a new piano, and that evening while the daughter 
played he and I sang, beginning with Old John Brown’s 
body and gradually working up to rag time classics, 
And the patent fact was we couldn’t sing any more than 
two old cats. 


A Handy Door Rack. 


The consensus of opinion is that stock doors should 
be kept in pile. That way of storing them has several 
advantages. It saves room. It prevents the doors from 
warping. It keeps them clean. With a light frame 
covered with paper and laid on the top door a pile of 
doors is protected about as well as it can be. I do not 
remember having heard more than one yard man say 
that standing doors on end is preferable to laying them 
flat in a pile, and I thought he was prejudiced. Piling 
them flat is the method adopted by all the wholesale 
sash and door houses I have visited. Some of these 
wholesale houses have racks and some have not. Those 
that have not use the floor as a piling ground. The 
last named method, however, is a room consumer unless 
a very large stock is carried, as in order to get easily 
at the different grades and sizes of doors each must be 
in a separate pile. When racks are used, in some houses 
several doors of the various kinds are placed in them 
and immediate orders filled from the racks, while the 
bulk of the doors are piled in a less conspicuous place 
on the floor. 

I have seen only one rack that in my opinion answered 
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to a yard storeroom in which not more than fifty doors 
are carried as it is to a wholesale warehouse where 
thousands are stored. 

From the accompanying cut any yard man in the 
country is no doubt mechanic enough to make the rack. 
The pieces in which the notches are cut are 2x4 dimen- 
sion, a8 are also the rails which reach from notch to 
notch. This 2x4 notched piece is nailed against a 
board so that the rail may more readily stay in place. 
The perfect adjustability of the rack is one of its prom- 
inent features. 

There are probably not many sash racks in the coun- 
try. I have seen but one that was made in a workmanlike 
the purpose perfectly, especially where room is an object 
—and more than nine-tenths of the yard men of the 
entire country are crying for more room in their sash 
and door departments. Why they do not build larger 
sash and door warerooms is a question they are unable 
to answer. To see a large, fine shed with a room in one 
corner of it for storing sash and blinds so small that 
you couldn’t swing a cat by the tail does not look like 
an equal adjustment of things. The rack referred to 
is in the Disbrow distributing house in Omaha, and 
Mr. Copeland, the manager, said it was made by a car- 
enter who works around the premises and so far as he 
cnew was designed by him for this purpose. Of course 
there is nothing original in the idea; you will see the 
same principle in almost any bookcase. 

This rack is easily made, and so far as I could observe 
it has no objectionable features. It is as well suited 
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“Well suited to a yard storeroom.” 


way and for a purpose. The breakage in a wareroom 
led to the building of this one. “I concluded it was 
poor business to pay my money for sash and then occa- 
sionally have a light knocked out after it came in here,” 
said the yard man. “I used to think it senseless when 
one of the boys would break a light, but one day when 
I was reaching over a pile of sash and stuck my toe 
through a light I concluded I was as much of a tumble 
heels as any of ’em. When laying sash around in any 
old way in a crowded wareroom more or less lights are 
bound to be broken. Something is shoved against them 
or dropped upon them. Since three years ago, when I 
made this rack, which cost maybe $1.50 and a few hours’ 
time, there has not been a broken light of glass on the 
premises. In addition, the sash, graded as to size, are 
right there in rows, and at a glance I can tell what I 
have got.” 
I told him his head was level. 


Improved Lumber Jack. 


A, R. Ferguson, of Manistee, Mich., is a lumberman 
from away back, and any suggestion he may make is no 
doubt worthy of consideration. Having seen the lumber 
jack pictured in these columns he pounded his head in 
an effort to improve it, and succeeded. Mr, Ferguson 
would bore down through the center of the stick, and 
also through it in the other direction several times. 
For the pivot on which the board would swing he would 
have a piece of gas pipe, closed at the end and pointed, 
and adjusted as to hight by a pin passing through the 
holes in the stick. Mr. Ferguson champions the pretty 
lady typewriters in this office. He says their pictures 
as published in this department not long ago do them 
a base injustice and if he were they he would keep on 
suing everybody connected with the conspiracy until 
justice is obtained. He says he has been in the office 
himself and can testify that the picture was a base 
libel. No doubt Mr. Ferguson is right. 





Wood for split pulleys comes largely from the Pacific 
coast, spruce being used for the rims and fir for the 
clamps. A company for the manufacture of split pul- 
leys has lately been organized at Tacoma, Wash., is build- 
ing a plant and will employ 100 men. The firm name is 


Berry & Wiggins, with J. G. Demings, jr., as president 
and John W. Berry, inventor of a new pulley clamp, 
as general manager. 
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REVIEW OF THE TRADE. 

Between the anthracite and bituminous coal trades 
there is now, as indeed there has been frequently in the 
past, a rather sharp contrast. The former is strong, the 
latter is weak. The production of the former for the 
first half of the year, nearly 27,500,000 gross tons, is 
in excess of any previous record for that period. The 
production of bituminous coal, at least so far as it re- 
lates to the Chicago market, has been considerably less 
than for the corresponding period last year. The de- 
crease of receipts at Chicago is reported to be nearly 
600,000 tons for the half year. 

Despite the heavy increase in the production of an- 
thracite coal, there is no evidence of weakening from 
the strong markets that have prevailed so long. The tem- 
porary suspension of activity in many: mines by the 
strike of the stationary firemen is over, the attitude 
of the United Mine Workers in discountenancing this 
strike having brought the affair to a speedy close. There 
lingers among the miners in Pennsylvania, however, the 
suspicion that production has been proceeding altogether 
too rapidly for their own good and that later in the 
year, when work will be the more greatly desired, the 
output may dwindle to undesirably small proportions. 
Among the miners taking that view the settlement of 
the short-lived strike was not heralded with joy. Even 
among the producing companies there are a few men 
who attach considerable importance to the statistical 
view and who think: a brief period of idleness at the 
mines would not be an altogether unfavorable occurrence. 
A shut-down would seal their opinion that nothing but 
strength will dominate the anthracite market for the 
balance of the season, While there is nothing to denote, 
as nearly as can be observed, that there is any proba- 
bility of weakness, the idleness would of itself have set- 
tled the matter. These statistically-wedded producers 
revert in mind to the strengthening effects of the strike 
of last autumn and hence would not be averse to its 
repetition within proper control. 

July is waning without developing anything particu- 
larly attractive in the hard coal market. Buying, east 
and west, is more limited than in June. In the east 
there is reported a fair trade; in the west scarcely any 
at all. Most of the western dealers have bought a little 
and the trade generally is waiting for the movements 
of the ultimate consumer. The ultimate consumer for 
the past two or more weeks has had his mind fully en- 
gaged with the problem of keeping cool and cannot bring 
his thoughts up to the fuel proposition. So the trade 
has not had an awakening. But the apathy is not dis- 
concerting to sellers, One of the largest shippers of an- 
thracite coal at Chicago had not up to last week received 
a single cargo of coal this season, receipts being confined 
to a few cars, only enough to take care in a way of 
the moderate demands from retail dealers. Regarding 
the western market as a whole, while it averages up 
better than the condition of the above shipper there 
are meager stocks on hand. Egg coal continues par- 
ticularly scarce. It is very plain that were a sharp 
demand for anthracite to spring up, either now or later 
in the season, with stocks in not much better shape 
than now, there would be the utmost difficulty in filling 
orders. Whether there is likelihood of a strenuous de- 
mand arising is another conjecture. Prices are firm 
except in a retail way, and there the variance is not 
great. 

Little is heard these days about the combinations 
of operators in the western states. If, as rumored, Mr. 
Morgan has had the direction of that mighty endeavor 
there is good reason for the present quiet in that re- 
spect, for Mr. Morgan’s attention is very well engaged 
elsewhere just now and the coal plans may well be 
shelved until harmony shall be restored in the steel 
situation. In any event, the undertakings are of huge 
proportions and may well move slowly. 

The bituminous trade is in anything but a buoyant 
condition. For the first half of 1901 the receipts of 
bituminous coal at Chicago, as noted above, have been 
considerably less than for the same period last year, 
nearly 600,000 tons less. This is the story told by the 
statistics, though it is not easy to explain the decrease. 
Railroad earnings have shown improvement, manufac- 
turing plants have been running steadily wth few ex- 
ceptions, strikes and shut-downs being scarcely more 
notable than last year, while throughout the west the 
industrial conditions have been most excellent. 

Prices have shown little variance during the past two 
months. The first indication of a change, the advance 
of 10 cents a ton by a large West Virginia interest, has 
not met with a swift imitation by other producers. The 
question is still under advisement, hinging upon the 
probability whether the season has advanced sufficiently 
to give permanence to the proposed rise. Consumption 
has recently been adversely affected by the protracted 
hot weather and for the usual steam-making purposes 
is at low ebb. There is some relief to the trade in the 
demand for threshing needs, inquiry from that source 
being quite active throughout almost the entire west 
and extending steadily farther and farther into the 
northwest. The amount of coal thus bought is fully 
up to what it has been in the past, There is perhaps a 

rowing tendency among sellers to deal more exclusively 

n this trade with the local dealers and not with the 
thresher owners direct. 

It is said to be not unlikely that some further amalga- 
mation of coal interests, especially in the east, may be 
announced early this fall or later in the summer. While 
the ambitious plans to unite entire state production may 
fall by the wayside, more moderate plans are likely to 





succeed and the drift of ownership is steadily toward 
fewer entities. 

Coke continues under a cloud because of the idleness 
of many of the foundries at Chicago, due to the molders’ 
strike. Foundrymen are not buying material of any 
kind faster than it is wanted for immediate use. Prices 
of coke are disposed to sag, though there is no notable 
break in quotations. 





Reported by Retailers. 


Adverse Influences for Fall. 

HoLstTein, Iowa, June 20.—The weather here has been ex- 
ceedingly warm, nym gen | the corn crop to some extent; if 
we do not get rain here within a week the corn crop will be a 
complete failure. Barley, oats and wheat are a fair crop and 
most of it cut. The lumber trade has been fair with us so 





far this year. As the threshing season is opening up we are 
looking for a fair coal trade this fall. At the present vie 
ooks 


of lumber, and with the failure of the corn crop, as it 
now, we do not expect a very oe trade this fall. 
OLSTEIN LUMBER COMPANY, 
By C. H. Hass, Manager. 
Half Crops the Rule. 

CANTON, Mo., July 22.—The extremely dry, hot weather 
has injured the corn crop to the extent of a loss of 75 percent 
of the crop in this vicinity. The wheat crop is better than 
an ener ee yleld of fine quality. Oats and hay are a 
half crop. ‘The outlook for trade is not good in consequence 
of the small returns from surplus crops. The demand for 
lumber for the last six months was less than in the corre- 


sponding time one year apo. 
TARR & ZAHN LUMBER COMPANY, 
By N. D. Srarr. 
A View of South Central lowa, 

INDIANOLA, IowA, July 20.—I have had occasion to drive 
sixty-eight miles over Warren county since last Sunday and 
find early corn past redemption, and the late corn might 
make half a crop if enough rain would fall in the next two 
days. Oats are in shock and are light weight, but the 
quality good; will make about half a crop. ur wheat is 
later than oats and with continued warm weather the grain 
is drying up and will not yield half a crop. Grass and hay 
were fair, thanks to early spring rains, but fall pastures 
are burning up. <A good, soaking rain would help out for 
late pastures, Unless we have immediate heavy rains any 
number of stock hogs and cattle will be thrown on the mar- 
ket in the next twenty days and the lumber business will be 
a thing of the past. 

Our lumber trade to July 1 was about an average one for 
the last four years, but do not think we will see half as 
much lumber trade the latter balf of this year as we did the 
latter half of 1900. Since July 1 trade has been on the 
standstill, waiting for rain, and there are no prospects at 
this writing, with the mercury at 103 degrees in the shade 
and hot winds blowing. 

You may think this rather “blue,” but it is the truth 
from one who is not given to blue days and has been over 
the country and has seen exactly how vaings are, 

. M. HARLAN, 
Wheat the Only Good Crop. 

HIAWATHA, KAN., July 20.—We had a good wheat crop 
in this vicinity; the corn and potato crops are about gone. 
f we had rain within a few days we would get a little 
corn. The oats crop is very small; hay crop poor. Hay 
is ruling here at $14 a ton. Garden stuff is all gone. In 
fact, we have not much but wheat. ‘The trade outlook Is 
very poor; we do not expect any trade to speak of this fall. 
Spring trade was about the same as usual. 

Brown LUMBER COMPANY, 
By S. H. Brown. 
In the Center of the Drouth Section. 

HOPKINTON, Iowa, July 20.—Trade up to date has béen a 
little better with us than in the same months of 1900. 
Prospects are slim, as we are in the center of a drouth 
section. If we do not get rain within a few days the corn 
crop will be almost a failure, and that will mean light trade 
this fall. Oats and hay one turned out better than usual. 

OLLISTER LUMBER COMPANY. 
Prospects for Poor Country Trade. 

New ATHENS, ILL., Ag 20.—Town trade is good, and 
country, I am afraid, will be no good, on account of the dry 
spell; we have no oats, hay or corn. 
ag lumber since the fi 
yet. 


So far we have sold 

rst of the year than any other year 
F. W. OBERBECK. 
The Outlook Not Encouraging. 

Mount VERNON, ILL., July 22.—With the thermometer 
standing at from 100 to 108 we are not in humor to write, 
even if we had anything to say. Our trade up to July 1 this 
year was much better than the same time last year and the 
prospect at that time was for a big fall trade, but the in- 
tense heat for the last twenty days has ruined all such 
prospects. Our fruit and corn are just burning up; a good 
rain even in a very few days would not make over half a 
crop. ‘The outlook is very discouraging to even the most 
hopeful. WALKER, JOHNSON & CO. 

, Looking for Light Fall Trade. 

Morrison, ILL., July 22.—So far this year trade has been 
an average. Future trade we consider depends largely on 
the future of crops, as we have no city trade in view, 80 
what comes must come from the country. We have a fair 
oats crop and corn is standing the drouth well yet, but 
must have rain within a few days or it will be ruined. 
With corn crop cut short we look for very — fall trade. 

POTTER JOHNSON. 
A Critical Time in the Trade. 

NASHVILLE, ILL., July 22.—This is indeed a very critical 
time in the lumber trade, and who can forecast what the 
outcome will be in the near future? This hot weather Is 
playing havoc with the growing corn. We have had a good 
wheat crop in this section of comets? the best {n years, The 
farmers will be compelled to sell their wheat for feed stuff 
and will have very little ready cash with which to buy lun 
ber this fall. 

The lumber business up to July 1 has been the best I 
have enjoyed since 1893 for the same period of time. Busl- 
ness for the balance of the year will make the total aver- 
age about as usual, except it be that the corn crop may be @ 
failure; then the trade will fall below normal. 

W. O. Walle. 
The Outlook Not Very Good. 

IpA Grove, Iowa, July 22,—The crops will be spotted this 

ear; on farms with a light or sandy soil they will be short. 

e reports we have from the small grain is that it is @ 
fair crop. The straw is short, but it is well filled. The 
early corn they think is damaged some; late corn is looking 
well. If we get a good rain soon it will be all right; # 
good rain now would make a good average crop in this se 
tion. Trade has been very quiet this year so far; there 18 
not much talk of building and the outlook for business is 
not very good. Green Bay LumpBer CoMPANY. 


Oats and Barley a Saving Clause. 

Mount Morris, Itt., July 22.—The prospect for trade in 
the future is not at all flattering. It depends entirely ue 
the amount of damage the corn crop has received or wl 
receive from this drouth, which if rain should not fall in @ 
short time will probably be one-third or more. The oats 
and barley crops are but little if any below the average. 
Our trade so far this year has been better than last year ° 
the year before. Baker & CoFrFMAN. 
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Specific Data Shows Crop Damage Reports Much Exaggerated—Profitable Activity at the Head 
of the Lakes—Legal Protection of Loggers Against Woodsmen—A Tour 
of Wisconsin Plants—Saginaw Business Changes— 
An Ohio Tri-City Association. 





THE UPPER MISSISSIPPI DISTRICT. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., July 24.—Secretary Rhodes, of 


. the Mississippi Valley Lumbermen’s Association, has 


prepared a report on the crop conditions which is being 
quite generally sent to the lumber trade of the Missis- 
sippi and Wisconsin valleys this week. The idea in 
this report is to provide manufacturers with accurate 
information with reference to the actual condition of 
the crops, and it is probable that the report will be 
issued once a week until harvest shall be over. The 
relation of the crops to the lumber industry, especially 
to the expansion of the latter, is so close that trust- 
worthy crop reports are necessary in making plans for 
the future. Such advice has not been supplied by the 
northwestern daily press and it therefore devolved upon 
the secretary to supply it. 

The first report issued the latter part of last week is 
as follows: 


Fearing that there might be some undue alarm created 
by the newspaper reports of crop failures, we have made 
an effort to ascertain the facts regarding the conditions. 

This investigation has been made with the idea of giving 
our members the truth, no matter how unfavorable or un- 
pleasant it might prove, but it must be said that from all 
reliable information obtainable the reports of irreparable 
damage to corn and the material decrease in the yield of 
wheat are untrue. 


Attributes False Reports to Speculators. 


There is every evidence that speculators have been in- 
strumental in circulating reports of wholesale injury to 
grain, having gromly exaggerated every local failure for 
the purpose of bulling the market. 

The following summary of the situation is made after 
having seen the original reports of salesmen for Minneap- 
olis implement jobbers; reports to the Northwestern weath- 
er bureau; correspondence from lumber salesmen and re- 
ports from country correspondents of Minneapolis news- 
papers. These sources are likely to be less prejudiced than 
rain or elevator companies, flour miils or even the farmers, 
em whom the majority of the published reports emanate: 

Corn has been damaged by drouth in northwest- 
ern and western central Missouri; in northwestern 
Kansas and southeastern Nebraska. General rains, 
soon, however, in most of this section will cause a 
yield of from a third to a half of last year’s crop, 
which was enormous. 

An unusually large yield of winter wheat has 
been harvested in this section. The acreage was 
large and the grade is high. Spring wheat in Ne- 
braska, of which the percentage of acreage is small, 
is badly damaged. 

In Jowa the crops are on the whole in excellent 
condition. While they are beginning to show the 
effects of dry weather, recent showers in many 
sections have greatly enhanced the prospects. Corn 
is a hardy plant and stood the dry weather bravely. 

The yield. will be as good as the average, and pos- 
sibly better if more rain falls soon, 

In eastern Iowa and northern Illinois, where 
there is a large corn acreage, the drouth has had 
no effect. 

Southern Wisconsin has had very general rains 
within two days, and vegetation is in an entirely 
satisfactory condition. 

In South Dakota the wheat has been damaged 
somewhat by hot winds in the southern counties, but 
in nearly the whole of the state the yield of spring 
wheat will be large. ‘The acreage is more than 
usual. 


Hot Weather Beneficial in North Dakota. 


In North Dakota the hot weather seems to have 

been beneficial rather than otherwise to the growing 
grain. It was fortified by an unusual amount of 
moisture, due to the heavy rains in June, That 
art of the crop which was supposed to be too wet 
s coming out nicely, and the yield will be much 
above the average, based on present conditions. 
There are no reports of damage from any section. 
The crop reports of the Great Northern railway, 
the Northern Pacific railway_and the Soo line cov- 
ering North Dakota and the Red River valley could 
be no more favorable, and these lines are preparing 
to handle an immense amount of grain, 

In Minnesota the chinch bugs have caused some 
trouble along the southern border, but the extent 
of this damage is limited. The hot weather has 
ripened grain prematurely in the southern coun- 
ties, but otherwise there is no great amount of 
damage. Harvest will begin —-—? at once and 
the farmers are entirely satisfied. 

The total amount of damage throughout the 
seven states referred to amounts to no more than 
the usual loss which occurs in the aggregate every 
season, 

Iowa has harvested a very large crop of hay 
which will more than make up for any slight dam- 
age to corn. 

The wheat in North Dakota and parts of Minne- 
sota and South Dakota was an utter failure last 
year, whereas there will be more than an average 
yield this season. 

Kansas may be short of corn; but she has plenty 
of wheat, The price of corn is also likely to remain 
high during the year. 


_. The report reproduces letters from lumber manufac- 
turers of Iowa and Illinois and expressions from trav- 
eling men and others which practically indorse the con- 
clusions previously cited. 


Car Shortage Is Increasing. 


In addition to the absorbing interest in the crop sit- 
uation which prevails in lumber circles, the situation 
at this point has changed little from a week ago. The 
car shortage is probably more of a factor than it was 
then. Cars were engaged in moving the crops harvested 
Southwest of here and are more difficult to obtain, re- 
sulting in all probability in some decrease in shipments 
from this point. Lumber manufacturers are frequently 
Tequired to wait two weeks after ordering a car before 
it is delivered to them, and this is causing them most 
serious annoyance. The next thirty days will probably 


Westfall, Salem, S. D. 


not witness any improvement in the car situation, but 
the difficulty of obtaining freight cars will undoubtedly 
be increased. Reports of partial crop failures in some 
sections have not resulted in the railroads releasing any 
of the cars which they are holding till the northwestern 
crops begin to move. City trade this week is fairly ac- 
tive, but there does not seem to be any abatement in the 
building boom in the larger cities of the state. Coun* 
try retailers are holding back some on orders, owing 
to apprehension concerning the crops, and also due to 
the fact that farmers are very busy at this time and are 
not buying lumber or anything else to any great extent. 


Minor Mention. 


H. C. Dudley, Minneapolis manager for the Chicago 
Lumber & Coal Company, left the city the latter part 
of last week for a trip of several weeks in the east. 
He will visit relatives in Maine for some time and re- 
turning will spend a few days at the Pan-American Ex- 
position. 

Robert Fullerton, of the Chicago Lumber & Coal Com- 
pany, of Des Moines, spent a few days in Minneapolis 
the latter part of last week. In company with his fam- 
ily he was on his way to Duluth, where he will remain 
for a short time. 

C. F. Curtis, of Curtis Bros. & Co., Clinton, Iowa, 
passed through Minneapolis last Saturday on his way 
to the Pacific coast. He will be gone for several weeks 
to become better acquainted with conditions ruling 
among manufacturers in that section. 

The Mississippi Lumber & Coal Company is the name 
of a new concern which has recently been organized and 
which has secured offices at 1031 Lumber Exchange. 
Joseph Jackson, well known in lumber circles of South 
Dakota, is manager of the new company. A line of 
yards in the vicinity of Aberdeen will be operated by 
the company but headquarters were established at Min- 
neapolis in order to be near the market. 

Harry C. Reynolds, son of W. T. Reynolds, left Minne- 
apolis recently for a pleasure trip to Chicago, and to 
Duluth from*that point by way of the lakes, 

S. W. Chambers, salesman for the Northwestern Lum- 
ber Company, of Eau Claire, Wis., was in Minneapolis 
this week. He is now making territory for his. com- 
pany in Wisconsin and Illinois. 

D. L. Riley, of Lakefield, Minn., was at the Minne- 
apolis market this week and purchased lumber for a 
large hotel which will be built at his town. 

F¥. W. Annis, buyer for James A. Smith, of Osage, 
writes lumbermen at Minneapolis that the yard owned 
by his company at Riceville, Iowa, was recently de- 
stroyed by fire. Almost the entire town was burned 
and only a few business buildings are now standing. 

A. Ki. Peterson, of the Hayward Hardwood Company, 
Hayward, Wis., was in Minneapolis looking after sales 
of hardwood lumber during the past week. 

8S. H. Davis, the well known hardwood handler at 
Minneapolis, will shortly take a somewhat extended trip 
to Bamf, a town on the Canadian Pacific railway in 
the Rocky mountains. ‘ 

George Heald, secretary of the Amery Lumber Com- 
pany, Amery, Wis., was in Minneapolis last week look- 
ing after the new machinery and repairs for the mill 
at that point. 

Charles Brown, representing W. T. Joyce, of Chicago, 
was a business visitor at Minneapolis this week. 

Among northwestern retailers at the Minneapolis 
market this week were the following: C. E. McGowan, 
Wilmot, 8. D.; J. C. Tanberg, Spring Valley, Wis.; 
O. M. Botsford, Laird-Norton Lumber Company, Wi- 
nona, Minn.; Mr. Tuthill, John W. Tuthill Lumber Com- 
pany, Sioux Falls, 8. D.; Mr. Skewis, Skewis Lum- 
ber Company, Inwood, Iowa; A. L. Wall, Fargo, 
N. D.; George Sloan, C. M. Youmans Lumber Company, 
Winona, Minn.; Robert Burns, Mitchell, S. D.; E. T. 





AT THE HEAD OF THE LAKES. 


Dvututn, Minn., July 23.—Head of the lakes lum- 
bermen say conditions are the best’ at the present time 
they have been during the season. During the past 
week there has been an activity in the market in No. 4 
boards and manufacturers claim that eastern buyers 
are now taking boards at $10 without a murmur. Buy- 
ers haye been rather backward up to the present time 
in seeking this grade of lumber; in fact there was a 
sort of combination to break the price and offers have 
been freely made this summer at $9 and $9.50 a thou- 
sand, but so far as can be learned there was no lumber 
on the market at that price. One local manufacturer 
turned down an order for 3,500,000 feet at $9. The 
manufacturers have been saving up their No. 4 boards 
and now there is a good supply. e demand is prin- 
cipally from the eastern markets. Chicago buyers are 
still loath to buy No. 4 as they can obtain their stock 
from the interior by rail a little cheaper. This condi- 
tion of a strengthening market is also felt along the 
line of other grades and $16 to $16.50 is being asked and 
paid for No. 3 and better. : 

The docks are well filled and manufacturers in in- 


. kill the lumber business here. 


stances are worried over the situation. During the 
past week two of the mills have had to depend on the 
arrival of-a boat during the day in order to make a 
night run. Those mills with ample yard room are not 
so much affected and the manufacturers are pili 
their No. 2 boards in the yards. The Merrill & Ri 
mill is finishing up several small contracts and is muc 
hampered by lack of dock room, as is the Duncan. & 
Brewer company. 

Norway pine is maintaining stiff prices and is even 
bringing a fancy price for special grades. - 

The retail trade is reported in excellent condition 
and all the yards are doing a good business on account 
of the large amount of building now going on. 

The danger for log shortage for the simmer’s cut in 
this district has been passed and the trouble experienced 
on account of low streams last season will be avoided. 
All the driving streams of this district are still high 
and logs are coming to the head of the lakes in large 
quantities. Rafts from the north and south shores of 
Lake Superior are arriving every day and night. 

The Duluth Log Salvage Association is making a 
record for itself this season. Secretary G. A. Potter 
has been active this spring and summer in investigating 
complaints, and the publicity given to all violations of 
the state law for the protection of the logger has had 
a desired effect. Owing to the storms of early June 
more logs were lost from rafts and thrown up on the 
beaches than ever before in the history of the sal 
company, and these have been pretty well cleaned up. 
Captain James Smith has the contract for picking up 
the logs in the district and has been doing efficient 
work with two steamers. Since the beginning of the 
season he has picked up 35,000 pieces, all of which 
have been boomed at the Peyton, Kimball & Barber mill 
in West Superior for cutting. Already there is 1,000,- 
000 feet of lumber from the salvage logs on the docks. 
The lumber is of an excellent grade and finds a ready 
market. 

Lumber shipments from the head of the lakes for 
June bid fair to eclipse all former monthly records. 
Over 56,000,000 feet was shipped from the Duluth- 
Superior port during the month and up-to the middle 
of the current month the shipments from both ports were 
over 31,000,000 feet. At that time all the indications 
were that the business during the last part of the 
month would be as heavy as during the first and these 
predictions are in a good way of being realized. It is 
now expected that the July shipments will be at least 
60,000,000 feet. The shipments from Duluth-Superior 
in July, 1900, a banner year, were a little more than 
43,000,000 feet. Lumber shipments for the past week 
have been about 1,000,000 feet heavier than during the 
preceding week. They were as follows: 


Boat AND DESTINATION, 
OS Ce Se one cide seatse seabed 
Steamer Noquebay, Buffalo...................- 
Steamer Saginaw, NON do a'F5.Gh g odaens odabel 
Schooner Maxwell, Detroit.............ee0ee008 
Steamer Lizzie Madden, Cleveland.............. 
Schooner J. C. Pringle, Tonawanda............ 
Steamer J. B. Bem, TOomAwanGs. 2... .cccecce 
Schooner Milla, Cleveland... .cccccccsccscccecs 
Schooner Charles 8. Street, Tonawanda......... 
Steamer Zillah, Tonawanda..................4% 
Steamer Sweetheart, Tonawanda................ 
Steamer Ben Harrison, Tonawanda............. 
Steamer 8S. Minch, Tonawanda.................. 
Steamer Chicotah, Cleveland.................. 
Steamer Conley Bros., Tonawanda............. 
Steamer Peerieas, BuMale. 4.005 ccvscccccusccse 
Steamer Peshtigo, Tonawanda................. 
Steamer Mark Hopkins, Tonawanda............. 
Steamer Arenac, Tonawanda.................. 
Steamer J. C, Pringle, Tonawanda............. 
Steamer Goshawk, Tonawanda................. 
Bteaeaer WANNER, CRICK ous ccccccicccocios 
Steamer Martinell, Cleveland.................. 


| EL READ ANRC OE BPR ch sree 17,668,000 








Local loggers are waiting with much interest the 
outcome of the first case to be prosecuted under the 
new law making it an offense in this state for a man 
to engage his services to another under the promise to 
work and have his transportation charges paid, then 
jump his job. The loggers have lost thousands of dol- 
lars in this section through that very dodge during the 
past five years and if the law work successfully other 
prosecutions will be pushed until the woodsmen un- 
derstand that an attempt on their part to defraud 
will be punished. The present case is one in which a 
man hired out as a cook, was given his transportation 
out to the work and a few days’ board, then left the 
work without reimbursing his employer. It was started 
in municipal court and the defendant was held to’ the 
grand jury. The penalty is a fine or imprisonment for 
a period not exceeding ninety days. 

There has been more or less discussion among the 
lumbermen of the head of the lakes as to the proposed 
trade relations with Canada, and the manufacturers 
generally predict that free trade with Canada would 
They say the Canadians 
can produce lumber cheaper and are much nearer the 
eastern markets. It is their claim that the lumber in- 
dustry has prospered here ever since the protective tariff 
went into effect and millions of dollars have come into 
Minnesota through its pine industry. 

W. H. Bradley, a timber owner in Lake county and 
mill man in Wisconsin, was a caller at the head of the 
lake this week. 

H. W. Smith, a Toledo, Ohio, lumberman, was a busi- 
ness caller at Duluth the first of the week. 

R. H. Jenks, of Cleveland, accompanied by his fam- 
ily, spent several days at the head of the lake on a 
combined business and pleasure trip. 

John Nester, the Baraga, Mich., lumberman, who is 
connected with Nester estate operations on the north 
shore, was in Duluth several days this week. 
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NOTED IN WISCONSIN. 

Wausau, Wis., July 22.—The George E. Foster Lum- 
ber Company, Merrill and Wausau, has recently pur- 
chased 3,000,000 feet of hemlock lumber of Herman & 
Menzner, Marathon City. The Foster company will 
this year handle about 35,000,000 feet of lumber, of 
which one-half will be hemlock and the balance hard- 
woods and pine. It is sawing about 15,000,000 feet, 
mostly hemlock, at Mellen, under the direct supervision 
of George E. Foster, who resides at Ashland and spends 
most of his time at Mellen, With occasional trips to the 
large lumber eenters. Charles W. Bruce, manager of 
the Merrill office of the company, has ben taking a va- 
eation recently which he has devoted to fishing up on 
Prairie river. During his absence Harvey H. Heine- 
man, son of 8S, Heineman, secretary of the company, has 
been looking after the Merrill office. At the Wausau 
office, Ben Heineman states that the company is doing 
an excellent business and that lumber is moving all 
right, with the exception of some items of hardwoods, 
which are a little slow. 

Charles Barnett, manager of the Indianapolis house 
of the Anson-Hixon Sash & Door Company, spent sev- 
eral days recently in Merrill in consultation with 
Messrs. Anson and Heineman, of the company. Mr. 
Barnett speaks very encouragingly of the trade situa- 
tion in his part of the country. 

The mill of Emil Thomas, of Prairie river, near Mer- 
rill, which has been running since last winter, now has 
a stock of about 6,000,000 feet of lumber on hand. The 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul railway is building out 
to the mill and it is expected will have trains running 
by early in August. F. H. Long, formerly of the T. B. 
Scott Lumber Company at Merrill and recently with 
W. E. Kelley & Co., Chicago, went out to Mr. Thomas’ 
mil] last week to take charge of it. The office in Mer- 
rill is under the charge of Mr. Lambert, who also used 
to be in the office of the old T. B. Scott Lumber Com- 
pany. 

A Good Stock of Hardwood. 

The mill of the Wausau Lumber Company, at Edgar, 
Wis., finished sawing last month, having cut a little 
over 4,000,000 feet, and in addition to this the Wausau 
Lumber Company has two lots of 1,500,000 feet each 
bought at nearby country mills, which gives the com- 
pany a total stock of 7,000,006 feet this year, 4,000,000 
feet of hardwoods, 2,000,000 feet of hemlock and 1,000,- 
000 feet of pine lumber. The manager of the Wausau 
Lumber Company, Will W. Gamble, states that the com- 
pany is enjoying a good demand for pine and hemlock 
and that its planing mill at Edgar is kept busy working 
on this stock as well as basswood siding, ceiling, casing 
ete. 

The company, which was organized three years ago, 
has built up quite a business. Its officers are W. H. 
Bissell, Arbor Vitae, Wis., president; M. K. Bissell, Es- 
canaba, Mich., vice president; 8. B. Bissell, Arbor Vitae, 
Wis., treasurer; W. W. Gamble, Edgar, Wis., secretary 
and manager. W. H. Bissell is manager of the Brooks 
& Ross Lumber Company, at Arbor Vitae, and S. B. 
Bissell, his brother, is associated with him there. M. 
K. Bissell is a member of Erickson & Bissell, cedar 
wholesalers at Escanaba, Mich. 


Wagstaff and His Hemlock, 


William J. Wagstaff, the wholesale lumberman of 
Oshkosh, says that he is in better position than ever 
before to furnish the trade anything in the way of 
hemlock lumber. He says he has 3,000,000 feet of No. 
3 hemlock boards that he is going to move; and when 
Wagstaff says that he is going to move some hemlock it 
means that retail lumber dealers and others in need of 
hemlock lumber will find it to their advantage to cor- 
respond with him. These No. 3 boards are not all he 
has, however, for he cam furnish anything in the way 
of boards, piece stuff, cedar shingles, hardwood lumber 
ete. Mr. Wagstaff has the stock from the same four 
or five mills in northern Wisconsin that he has had 
for some years, and in addition is operating a saw mill 
at Mercer, Wis., which he bought a couple of months 
ago from the Williamson & Libbey Lumber Company. 
This mill is also sawing hemlock and hardwoods, He 
= has the output of two mills at Eland Junction, 

is. 

Mr. Wagstaff is quite an unostentatious gentleman of 
distinctly refined and literary tastes, of a thoughtful 
and studious disposition and yet, withal, has the repu- 
tation of being the best judge of horse flesh in Wiscon- 
sin. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN representative was 
somewhat surprised while talking with a friend on the 
street in Oshkosh, as Mr. Wagstaff approached driving 
a handsome horse, to hear this Oshkosh citizen remark: 
“There’s Wagstaff. Isn’t that a bird of a horse? I 
suppose you know Wagstaff very well, but you prob- 
ably do not know that he has the best team of carriage 
horses in this city, and there are some fine teams here. 
Mr. Wagstaff does not drive the most expensive or 
most showy turnouts, yet he has several pretty neat 
carriages, traps etc, and his horses are well matched, 
well bred and present the best appearance of any in 
the city. It seems to come natural to Wagstaff to pick 
out good horses and, outside of selling good lumber and 
lots of it, horses are his hobby.” 


Heard at Oshkosh. 


Commodore Frank H. Libbey, of the Oshkosh Yacht 
Club, is looking forward with interest to the regattas 
next month, when his trim little craft, Caroline, will 
have another opportunity to show her speed, having won 
nearly all the honors at last year’s regattas. The sash 
and door business is running along so nicely now that 
Mr, Libbey finds time to devote to yachting, his favor- 
ite pastime. 


The E. B. Hayes Machine Company is loaded with 
orders for dowel door and other woodworking machin- 
ery which it makes. H. 8, Frambes, of Macon, Ga., is 
now representing the E. B. Hayes Machine Company in 
the south, in which section of the country the company 
is doing an immense business. 


A Visit With the Arpins. “s 

Grand Rapids, Wis., is now a city of 5,000 people 
since it absorbed Centralia. It is one of the most pros- 
perous towns in the valley of the Wisconsin river. Its 
streets are nicely laid out and it has many pretty houses 
on the high ground above the old Wisconsin river. Here 
is where the headquarters of the John Arpin Lumber 
Company are located. Its mill at Arpin, between 
Grand Rapids and Marshfield, has a timber supply suf- 
ficient to last several years yet. The two new mills of 
the company on the Soo road, one at Bruce and the 
other at Kennan, have many years ahead of them. The 
Arpin mill is running night and day. The Kennan mill, 
which saws chiefly hardwoods, has shut down for the 
season. The mill at Bruce will be through with the 
sawing for this season in a week or two. At all three 
mills the company will manufacture about 30,000,000 
feet this year, of which 22,000,000 feet will be hard- 
wood lumber, including basswood, 2,500,000 feet of hem- 
lock and 5,500,000 feet of pine. Its pine lumber is 
exceptionally good this year, running over 2,000,000 
feet to factory plank. 

Grand Rapids, now becoming quite a railroad center, 
is located on the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul railway, 
the Marshfield & Port Edwards road, which was recently 
purchased by the Wisconsin Central, and the Green 
Bay & Western, and now the Chicago & North-Western 
railway is building from Princeton through Grand 
Rapids to Marshfield. When this road shall be com- 
pleted it will give Grand Rapids three of the leading 
trunk lines of the north as well as the Green Bay 
& Western. All of these roads, with the exception of 
the last named, reach Arpin, where one of the com- 
pany’s mills is located. 

K. P. Arpin speaks very encouragingly of the trade 
situation and says that, with the exception of a few 
items in hardwoods, lumber is moving nicely and the 
company is doing a very satisfactory business. D. J. 
Arpin, one of the Arpin brothers, is interested in 
the Pigeon River Lumber Company, a new concern that 
was formed last year by D. J. Arpin and William Scott, 
of Grand Rapids; Herman Finger, of Eagle river; and 
Frank P. Hixon, of La Crosse. The company purchased 
a large tract of timber on the north shore of Lake 
Superior tributary to the Pigeon river, down which 
stream logs are driven to the lake and from there 
towed forty miles to Fort William, Ont., where they 
are sawed into lumber in the company’s mill that was 
purchased from Graham & Horn. The company will 
saw this year about 12,000,000 feet of lumber that will 
find a market west on the Canadian Pacific railway in 
Manitoba largely. 


The Home of the Kellogg Boys. 


Across from the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul depot 
at Grand Rapids is a comfortable looking office build- 
ing on which appears the sign “Kellogg Bros. Lumber 
Company.” Here is where Will and Charlie Kellogg 
do business. The Kellogg boys are pretty well known 
to the trade in Wisconsin. Will is probably better 
known than his brother as he traveled for a number 
of years for the Alexander Stewart Lumber Company, 
Wausau, and later for his brother and himself, who 
have for the past six or seven years done a wholesale 
business under the name of the Centralia Lumber 
Company, which was changed, by the absorption of 
Centralia by Grand Rapids the first of the year, to 
the Kellogg Bros, Lumber Company. Along in the ’80s 
the Kelloggs were located at Vesper in the employ of 
the Sherry-Cameron Company, in which school, and a 
good one it was, they learned the lumber business. 

Besides doing a wholesale business now, the Kelloggs 
are branching out with a line of retail yards, having 
two at Grand Rapids, one on each side of the river, 
and four at nearby towns, and it probably will not 
be many years before the Kellogg Bros. Lumber Com- 
pany will be vying with the Wilbur Lumber Company, 
Brittingham & Hixon Lumber Company and other big 
line yard concerns as to which has the most yards. 
The boys are steady and industrious, hard workers, and 
at the same time appear to enjoy life. Owing to the 
train being seven hours late the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
representative had a good long visit with the Kelloggs 
the other day and found them to be most kind and 
hospitable. They always have a few extra clay pipes 
in the office and a box of Standard smoking tobacco, 
so that the visitor within the gates can enjoy a pipe 
of peace and drink of the cool water that comes from 
the old Wisconsin. 


‘Grand Rapids Lumber Company. 


This is the third year of sawing for the Grand Rapids 
Lumber Company, which built a new mill at Grand 
Rapids two years ago last winter and will this year 
manufacture about 15,000,000 feet of lumber, running 
largely to hemlock, with some pine and hardwood. The 
mill is equip with a band and band resaw. The 
president of this company is John Farrish, an old resi- 
dent of Grand Rapids, engaged for some time in the 
retail business there. John Daly, a well known logger, 
is vice president while Henry Sampson is secretary 
and superintends the manufacturing. The sales de- 


partment is under the supervision of S. H. Smart. 
Mr. Smart was for many years with the old Port 
Edwards Manufacturing Company and is well known 
to the trade as an able salesman. The Grand Rapids 
Lumber Company has recently put in new engines and 


increased its power and is now running its saw mill 
night and day. 

Near by the mill of the Grand Rapids Lumber Com- 
pany in process of construction is the new box factory 
of the Badger Box Company, a new corporation com- 
posed of John Daly and John S. Thompson, formerly 
manager of the Anson-Hixon Sash & Door Company, 
Merrill, Wis. Mr. Thompson will devote all his time 
to the management of the new enterprise, which starts 
out with prospects of a bright future. 





AROUND ABOUT WAUSAU. 

Wausau, Wis., July 23.—The present scarcity of 
logs which has caused the suspension of operations by 
every saw mill firm but that of the Alexander Stewart 
Lumber Company bids fair to extend throughout the ° 
Wisconsin valley during the next few years, thereby 
forcing a similar procedure on the part of Merrill and 
Tomahawk concerns. The Barker & Stewart Company 
has shut down its plant on account of a lack of timber 
and will not resume operations until September 1, when 
a portion of the drive on the Wisconsin will reach this 
city. Mortenson & Stone, who until this season has con- 
ducted successful operations here, have closed their 
plant indefinitely, having been unable to secure suf- 
ficient timber with which to operate. 

Louis Dianne, who is superintending the driving 
under the direction of the Wisconsin River Driving As- 
sociation, says that the main river drive has just 
reached Rhinelander and it is probable that the logs 
will not reach here until late in the fall. Of these, 
16,000,000 feet are destined for Tomahawk, 10,000,0uU 
feet for Merrill and 6,000,000 feet for Wausau firms. 

Walter D. Alexander, of the Alexander Stewart Lum- 
ber Company, and his wife and sons, Walter D., jr., and 
Jud, arrived home this week from Europe, where they 
have spent the past three months. Their tour included 
all the principal countries of Europe. 

The case of the creditors of J. W. Leahy vs. Henry 
Carwith and James McCrassen, which has been con- 
tested in the courts for many years, has finally been 
settled by the allowance of $33,475.41. The case was 
first tried in the circuit court, after which judgment 
was reversed by the supreme court. The property in 
question belonged to Leahy & Beebe, who when they 
failed in 1899 conveyed it to Carwith and McCrassen, 
with the result that action was commenced by the 
creditors. 





WISCONSIN VALLEY NOTES. 


Merritt, Wis., July 23.—The continued hot weather 
has changed lumber conditions considerably, and the 
prospects for new price lists right away are not bright. 

8S. Thompson, formerly manager of the Anson- 
Hixon Sash & Blind Company, now a member of the 
Badger Box & Lumber Company, of Grand Rapids, Wis., 
was in the city yesterday attending to business mat- 
ters and shipping his household goods to his new home. 
He reports the new box factory nearly completed and 
that it will be running in a short time now. 

The saw mill of Hurbutt & Huntley, at Elm City 
(Parrish P, O.), has finished its season’s cut and shut 
down for repairs. The logs belonged to the George E. 
Foster Lumber Company. 

The Merrill lumber companies are represented at 
the Elks’ carnival in Milwaukee this week by George 
M. Anson, of the Gilkey & Anson Company; James A. 
and A. H. Wright, of the H. W. Wright Lumber Com- 
pany, and August Stange, of the A. H. Stange Com- 
pany, all Elks. 

Mills that depend on the drives for logs find a short- 
age at this time, necessitating shutting down for a 
ime. 

The Yawkey Lumber Company, of Hazelhurst, is so 
rushed with orders that it is necessary to keep -the 
planing mill running day and night. 

The A. H. Stange Company’s saw mill will close 
down the middle of this week for two months’ work on 
repairs. It was the intention to put in another new 
double band mill, a resaw and other machinery, but 
owing to delay to the machinery it will be impossible 
to get the outfit at present, and at this time it is not 
fully decided just what change will be made. 

L. N. Anson and H. H. Foster visited Chicago on 
business during the week. — 

W. G. Collar, who has been superintending the build- 
ing of a new saw mill down in Louisiana, was expected 
to have arrived in Merrill this week, but he was taken 
ill at Milwaukee and obliged to remain there. Mrs. 
Collar went down to remain with him during his illness. 
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ON THE MENOMINEE. 

Marinette, Wis., July 24.—Outside of shipping cir- 

cles there is little doing in the local lumber market. 
No deals are being made and there is little lumber for 
sale. Hardwoods with the exception of basswood are @ 
little quiet. 
_ The Wolverine Cedar & Lumber Company, of Menom- 
inee, purchased 500,000 feet of basswood of the Parkin- 
son Cedar Company, of Hardwood, Mich. The Wolver- 
ine company has opened a yard in Menominee and 
intends to make a specialty of basswood. Mr. Holmes, 
of the Curtis & Yale Company, Wausau, was in Me- 
nominee this week and bought 300,000 feet of dry pine 
for shipment to Wausau. Other buyers here this week 
were John W. Robinson, of Tonawanda; Mr. McFaul, of 
the G. W. Jones Company, Appleton, and S. N. Greer, 
of the Greer-Wilkinson Lumber Company, Indianapolis. 
The latter concern has bought considerable hemlock here 
and Mr. Greer was looking after shipments. 

Considerable lumber went to Buffalo this week. The 
Hebard and two barges took out 2,300,000 feet, and the 
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Shores and two barges 2,000,000 feet. The steamer 
Leuty will be here before the end of the week and will 
load 2,200,000 feet. The Unadilla, of the Shores tow, 
had a cargo of 500,000 feet of maple loaded at the Mari- 
nette Lumber Company’s dock. ° 

The Diamond Match Company last week sent out 
another big delegation of homesteaders to Oregon, and 
they will all take up timber claims there. There were 
twenty-three in the party and they will probably take 
up 200,000,000 feet. The last party consisted of twen- 
ty-four men and they homesteaded about 275,000,000 
in several sections lying together. The last party will 
do the same. John Comstock, general manager of the 
Diamond Match Company, who is so seriously ill, was 
removed this week from his home in Green Bay to a 
sanitarium at Kenosha, Wis. 

The main river log drive is expected to reach Mari- 
nette in about three weeks. It is now about fifty miles 
from here. The heavy rains this month helped the 
driving operations. 

The R. W. Merryman and Scofield mills will probably 
be closed next week. The logs have not been coming 
down fast enough and the R. W. Merryman Company, 
which is operating both mills, will have to wait for a 
larger supply. 

The mill and lumber yard of the H. Zech Company, 
at Crivitz, Wis., with other property, was turned over 
this week to Theodore Kersten, president of the Chilton 
bank, which failed this week with $600,000 liabilities. 
H. Zech is credited with having wrecked the bank. His 
liabilities to the bank amount to $360,000. He claims 
that his property interests around Crivitz are worth 
$460,000 and that he has amply secured the creditors. 
The latter are rather skeptical about it. Zech’s bor- 
rowing capacity at the bank was almost unlimited. 





A NEW WISCONSIN VALLEY ENTERPRISE. 


The many friends of John 8. Thompson, for six years 
in charge of the sales department of the lumber and box 
business of the Gilkey & Anson Company, at Merrill, 
Wis., and during the last two years manager of the 
Anson-Hixon Sash & Door Company’s plant at Merrill, 
will be pleased to learn something about that gentle- 
man’s new enterprise at Grand Rapids, Wis. The con- 
cern has recently been incorporated as the Badger Box & 
Lumber Company, with John Daly, president; John S. 
Thompson, vice president and manager, and Edward J. 
Daly, secretary and treasurer, these gentlemen being the 
owners of all the stock in the company. While the Bad- 
ger Box & Lumber Company will make a specialty of the 
box shook business it will also handle a large quantity 
of lumber of all descriptions, having already secured 
desirable stocks with that end in view. 

The factory of the company has been erected on a 
particularly favorable location in Grand Rapids, ad- 
joining the main line of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul railway, with the tracks of the Wisconsin Central 
and Chicago & North-Western railways also passing 
within a short distance, enabling the company to have 
side tracks connecting with each railway line and 
thereby giving it exceptional transportation facilities. 
The building to be occupied by the concern is already 
completed and the machinery is arriving and now being 
put in place. Mr. Thompson states that he hopes to 
have the plant in full operation on or about August 1, 
or within a week after that date. The equipment of this 
plant is up to date in every respect, the company having 
purchased nothing but the most modern machinery, 
which will enable it to turn out the best of work at the 
minimum of expense. The company has first class lum- 
ber connections and the four lines of railway centering 
at Grand Rapids afford excellent shipping facilities, not 
only for the raw material but for the finished product. 
The Badger Box & Lumber Company has already secured 
some desirable orders upon which to start and is as- 
sured of a splendid patronage from the buying public as 
soon as it shall be in shape to make shipments. 

John Daly, president of the Badger Box & Lumber 
Company, is a prominent business man of Grand Rapids 
and is extensively interested in lumbering operations, 
being a large shareholder in the Grand Rapids Lumber 
Company, at that place, as also in the Overbeck Bros. 
Furniture Manufacturing Company, of Grand Rapids. 
He is also senior member of the logging firm of John 
O'Day & Co., of Merrill, Wis. Mr. Thompson, who has 
charge of the business, is not only well but favorably 
known throughout Wisconsin and in the north generally. 
He possesses a fine executive ability, is experienced in all 
matters relating to lumber and under his wise man- 
agement no doubt can be entertained as to the success 
of the company’s operations. Edward J. Daly, the secre- 
tary and treasurer of the new corporation, is the eldest 
son of John Daly. This is his first venture in business 
life in a position of responsibility, but those who know 
him feel that he will be a worthy adjunct to the busi- 
hess. The various members of the company have a host of 
friends in the lumber trade who will heartily wish them 
4 prosperous future. 





TRADE IN TOLEDO. 


Totepo, Ont0, July 22.—July trade continues unusual- 
ly good and prices are strong at the range mentioned in 
the last report. Lumber continues to be absorbed by the 
demand so rapidly that stocks are accumulating very 
slowly, and the fall trade is soon to be upon us or, per- 

PS more properly speaking, the after harvest trade. 

esent prices with scarcely an exception are really no 
advance over last winter’s list but are simply a reaffir- 
mation of those values, which had been shaded in anxiety 

secure trade, There is no indication of any falling 

in demand, not even the usual slackness of July, but 
the contrary trade continues strong with increase as 
the month progresses. 

The wholesalers of Cleveland and Sandusky held one 


of their social conferences with their Toledo brethren 


on Saturday and all appeared to have enjoyed the event. 


These three cities, buying in the same markets and sell- 
ing in nearly the same territory, have been coming closer 
and in names of 
grades, until now by mutual adjustment they have 
adopted the same methods and the grading or sorting is 
No. 1 common, for instance, 


together year by year in grading 


practically the same. 
means the same class of lumber in the several markets. 


One of Maclaren & Spragues’ barges, the Butman, was 
run down just outside the Detroit river, on her way to 
She was brought here and part of her deck- 


Buffalo. 
load taken off and will be towed to Buffalo. 


Local trade has been much more active the past week 
as regards new work. A number of dwelling houses 
have been put on the market and several business 


improvements. Local demand continues strong. 





EASTERN MICHIGAN TRADE. 
Bay City anp SaGinaw, July 23.—The conditions in 


the lumber industry continue favorable despite the torrid 


weather. The demand for stocks keeps up much bet- 
ter than last year and dealers and manufacturers are 
in good spirits. Among twenty or more firms seen this 
week, not one has any fault to find as to the white 
pine trade and hemlock is also moving much better 
than could be expected. Hardwoods have been a little 
slow, but stocks are being worked off and the outlook 
for the fall is fairly satisfactory. 

C. L. Sheldon has retired from the Eddy-Sheldon 
Company. It will be remembered that this company 
became consolidated with the new corporation of Mer- 
shon, Schuette, Parker & Co. It is understood that 
Mr. Sheldon has disposed of his interest in the business 
to the other members of the corporation, and that he 
will retire for the present at least from active busi- 
ness. Speaking of the matter yesterday Mr. Sheldon 
said: 

It has been understood since the combination was talked 
about that if the deal was consummated I would retire. I am 
getting to an age where the active duties required of a man 
in so large a concern as the new company would weigh too 
heavily upon me and for that reason I concluded to with- 
draw. This has been known to all the parties in interest, 
and I leave with regret, although I feel that I should give 
up active work with the company. 

Mr, Sheldon has considerable business of the old 
firm to clear up yet, the details of which will occupy 
his attention for some time to come. . 

The location of the receiving and distributing yards 
of the new corporation at Bay City will necessitate a 
large increase in the force of men employed. There is 
now a little over 30,000,000 feet of lumber on the com- 
pany’s grounds, several cargoes having been received 
during the week. This is to be sorted and requisitions 
made for the four large plants will be filled as required. 

The final proceedings in the formation of the new 
company were taken yesterday when a warranty deed 
was filed by the Eddy-Sheldon Company conveying its 
entire property to Mershon, Schuette, Parker & Co., 
the consideration named being $60,000. The individ- 
ual properties of the other firms were turned over some 
days ago to the new company. A member of the new 
corporation stated yesterday that everything is run- 
ning along smcothly and satisfactorily, and the pros- 
pects are all that have been expected. 

L. C. Slade stated today that the demand for lumber 


continues good and that prices on many grades seem 


to be hardening. He has not made any purchases in 
thirty days, but has a well assorted stock and is ship- 
ping daily. 

Booth & Boyd some time ago purchased a lot of lum- 
ber at Cheboygan. On Monday they received one cargo 
of 340,000 feet, which goes into their yard. Their plant 
is running full force and the volume of business is satis- 
factory. 

It is quite likely that at the close of the present sea- 
son the big Crow island plant of the Saginaw Lumber 
& Salt Company will be removed to Sandwich, Ont. 
The company has been considering a number of loca- 
tions, but that at Sandwich is advantageous in several 
respects and the inducements offered are satisfactory to 
the company. If the deal shall be closed the boiler house 
and some other portions of the new plant will be erected 
this fall, and 3,000,000 feet of logs now in Canada and 
owned by the company will be towed to Sandwich for 
the mill to start upon early in the spring, as the com- 
pany has other stock sufficient to keep the plant here 
running during the season. The company has two large 
rafts on the way to Saginaw river from Canada, both 
of which will arrive this week. It is the intention to 
start the mill running nights as soon as sufficient help 
can be secured. 

Mill men here state that they never knew help for 
mill work to be so scarce as it is at present. It is im- 
possible to get all the help wanted for mills and camps, 
and wages are higher than usual. 

During the past year there has been more or less 
talk of the removal of the planing mill and factory 
plant of Bradley, Miller & Co. from West Bay City to 
some of the lower lake ports, Toledo being favored. The 
firm, however, has decided not to make any change, for 
the present at least, and some improvements are being 
made to the plant. The concern has done a satisfactory 
business here and the talk regarding a change is said to 
have originated over the amount of taxes the firm was 
compelled to pay, which was regarded as excessive. It 
is said this matter has been satisfactorily adjusted. 

The Detroit Lumber Company: last week received a 
raft of 3,000,000 feet of logs from Parry Sound, Ont. 
They were cut on what is known as “deeded lands,” and 
did not come under the act requiring timber to be man- 
ufactured in Canada. A raft containing 3,000,000 feet 
is on the way down from Cheboygan for the same firm. 

The box factory of R. O. Crump & Son, located at 


Roscommon, was sold last week to Salling, Hanson & 
Co., of Grayling, who will continue to operate it at that 
point. It is said to have sufficient stock to keep it 
going for ten years. 

A portable saw mill owned by C. M. Haddix, near 
Gladwin, was destroyed by fire last week. The mill had 
been cutting hardwood lumber for the Central Lumber 
Company, of Saginaw, and some lumber and logs also 
burned. The loss is estimated at $2,500; no insurance. 

Hoeft & Tucker’s sash and door factory at Rogers 
City has resumed business with enough orders booked 
to keep it busy until fall. 

The state of Michigan advertised a sale of 300,000 
feet of logs to take place at AuSable last Wednesday. 
The logs were in the H. M. Loud’s Sons Company’s 
boom and were owned by the Pine River Lumber Com- 
pany, and were seized by the state trespass agent and 
other officials of the state on the ground that they were 
cut on state lands. The sale did not take place as the 
Pine River company sued out an injunction to restrain 
the sale until the rightful ownership of the logs can be 
determined. 

W. A. Conover has leased the Snody shingle mill at 
Onaway and will start it in about two weeks. 





FROM THE FOREST CITY. 


CLEVELAND, OHI0, July 22.—The usual midsummer 
inactivity prevailed throughout the entire lumber dis- 
trict last week. The steady heat compelled all to move 
slowly and not quite so much lumber was handled as 
was the previous week, About 9,600,000 feet of lumber 
arrived during the week on the following boats: Steam- 
ers Argo, A. Gilbert and Rhoda Emily, schooners D. P. 
Dobbins, C. R. Jones, Allegheny, Hattie, from Ashland; 
steamer Mary McGregor, from Port Wing; steamers 
Ida E. and T. R. Scott, from Black river; steamer Mont 
Blane, from Cheboygan; steamers S. J. Tilden and 
Teutonia and schooner Herschell, from Duluth; steamer 
Monohausett and schooner L. A. Law, from Bayfield. 
Much of the lumber that arrived was white pine, but a 
few cargoes of hemlock boards and bill stuff were ° 
taken in. Little norway has come in for the past two 
weeks and there is a noticeable shortage of this in many 
sizes and lengths. Dealers in this market are trying 
as far as gone to make hemlock take the place of 
norway and, because of the difference in price, are hav- 
ing little trouble in their efforts. Shingles are stiil 
scarce and hard to get, particularly Washington cedars. 
Lath have accumulated somewhat in the past twe weeks 
and there appears to be sufficient in stock for all de 
mands, 

A joint meeting of Cleveland, Toledo and Sandusky 
dealers was held at the Hollenden hotel on July 16 for 
the purpose of formulating plans to establish for the 
three markets uniform grading and names for the vari- 
ous kinds of lumber. There were present from Toledb 
Rowland Starr, of Barbour & Starr; H. M. Smith, of 
W. H. H. Smith & Co.; from Sandusky, J. D. Bennett, of 
Bennett Bros., J. E. Schuck, of Gilcher & Schuck; from 
Cleveland, A. L, Stone, Erwin Fisher, Ralph Gray and 
William Teare. On Friday evening the following Cleve- 
land dealers left for Toledo, the meeting being continued 
in that city on Saturday; C. H. Carleton, F. W. Bell, 
A. L, Stone, John C. King, Erwin Fisher and William 
Teare. At the Boody hotel they were met by John Reed, 
Roland Starr, of Barbour & Starr; H. R. Kelsey, of 
Kelsey & Freeman; H. M. Smith, of W. H. H. Smith & 
Co.; C. E. Rowland and J. G. Mitchell, of the Mitchell 
& Rowland Lumber Company; N. J. Clarke, of N. J. 
Clarke & Co.; H. C. Sprague, of Maclaren & Sprague; 
D. D. Flanner, of the Rib River Lumber Company; B. 
H. Whitney, secretary of Maclaren & Sprague; W. H. 
H. Smith, sr., member of W. H. H. Smith & Co.; Charles 
I. Barnes, of Barnes & Mank. Those present from San- 
dusky were J. E. Schuck and J. D. Bennett. 

After a short and hearty welcome given the visiting 
members by the Toledo dealers, William Teare was elect- 
ed chairman and A. L. Stone secretary. Uniform names 
were first taken up as —— by the committee and 
unanimously adopted, after which adjournment for din- 
ner was taken; an elaborate feast was tendered by the 
Toledo dealers and heartily enjoyed by all. After dinner 
the question of a uniform price list for the three markets 
was taken up and agreed upon. The question of prices 
was more or less discussed by all present but, no special 
changes were made, and as a rule the prices as reported 
by the committee were adopted. The opinion expressed 
by all was that there should be no radical changes in 
the price list. There was an expression by all present 
of general satisfaction as to the results for good to the 
three markets represented at this and the meeting in 
Cleveland. 

The local real estate market this week has been un- 
usually dull, much more so than before since May 1. 

Howard Prescott, of the Saginaw Bay Company, is in 
Michigan spending his summer vacation. Guy Gray is 
in Duluth and Ashland this week. 

After adjournment of the Toledo meeting today, C. H. 
Carleton, of the Mills-Gray-Carleton Company, went to 
Port Hudson, where he will spend a few days. Erwin 
Fisher, of the Fisher & Wilson Company, left on the 
early evening train for Chicago. The balance of the 
Cleveland dealers returned to Cleveland by boat. 

John King, of the Cleveland Saw Mill Company, spent 
a few days doing the Pan-American at Buffalo this 
week. This company has taken in about 4,000,000 feet 
of lumber since its fire and its yards are fast assuming 
their usual tidy condition. 





Lyman G, Wilson, formerly assistant superintendent 
of the Frank Miller Lumber Company, Bridgeport, Conn., 
is on trial in that city charged with embezzling $6,000 
from that company, and is said to have confessed his 
guilt. 
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Normal Conditions in the Metropolis—A Conference of the National Hardwood Association’s 
Officers—Lake Freights Firm and Increasing—Trouble with Buffalo Lake 
Freight Handlers—Boston Trade Quiet—Pennsylvania 
Trade Active—Maine Markets. 





THE METROPOLITAN DISTRICT. 

New York, July 22.—Normal conditions continue to 
prevail in this market and, while grumbling at slack- 
ness in certain lines has by no means abated, still it 
is hard to find any one in the trade who will not admit 
that conditions might easily be much worse than they 
are and the volume of stock on the move a great deal 
less. In northern pine, shingles, hemlock, spruce, Nort h 
Carolina and yellow pine there is a stiffness to the fig- 
ures quoted on certain grades not always to be noted in 
midsummer. 

Further particulars of the new Fuller wholesale con- 
cern are announced. The Warren A. Fuller Company, 
which has started in to do a wholesale yellow pine and 
cypress lumber business at 32 Broadway, has for its 
executive head Warren A, Fuller, who needs no intro- 
duction to the local trade, for he was fourteen years in 
charge of the southern interests of Dodge, Meigs & Co., 
and in 1889 or thereabouts, when the Hilton & Dodge 
Lumber Company was formed, he joined it and has ever 
since been connected with it in an executive capacity. 
The secretary of the new company is Frederick D. 
Soper, formerly with Dodge, Meigs & Co. and later with 
the Santa Clara Lumber Company, of 26 Broadway, 
while the treasurer is Herbert B. Fuller, a son of the 
president. 

Recent visitors to the city included: W. H. Russe, 
of Russe & Burgess, Memphis; H. D. Wiggin, Boston, 
who is busy in the metropolis on important matters in 
connection with the arbitration committee of the Na- 
tional Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association; J. H. 
McCorkle, representing Boice & Grogan, Boston, and 
J. Q. Barker, general manager of the Kanawha Lumber 
Company, Charlestown W. Va. 

Some visitors who are expected this week are: C. I. 
Millard, of the Chicago Lumber & Coal Company, St. 
Louis, and Samuel Spry, of the John Spry Lumber Com- 
pany, Chicago, which house, by the way, has just added 
maple flooring to the list of lumber stocks it handles. 

H. B. Shepard, of the Shepard & Morse Lumber Com- 
pany, departed for Europe last Thursday. 

Lawrence Bros., of Yonkers, has been incorporated 
with a capital of $50,000 to deal in lumber, timber and 
building materials. 

The New York Lumber Trade Association has issued 
circulars to its members announcing the plans for Lum- 
bermen’s Week at the Pan-American and the chances 
are in favor of the New York trade taking it up. 

S, E. Kellar, of Kellar & Mallett, 18 Broadway, has 
returned from his western trip. 

J. H. Bryan, of Bryan & Boyer, Asheville, N. C., was 
a prominent visitor in the city last week. He came 
north to close a deal with a Philadelphia house and 
enjoyed himself in the metropolis after the business was 
eoncluded. It was the sale of 2,000,000 feet of white 
pine at a round ruling figure, which proves that busi- 
ness is not all dead yet. 

J. E. North, of the J. E. North Lumber Company, 
Bond, Miss., left the city on his return home tonight. 

Clarence Mengel, of the C, C. Mengel, Jr., & Bro. 
Company, Louisville, is still to be seen occasionally in 
the city. His family is spending the summer at South- 
ampton, L, I. 

Lumber Charters for the Week. 

Timber freights from the gulf to United Kingdom and 
continent remain quiet, though fairly well sustained at 
95 to 100s. Deal freights from the provinces remain 
quiet, with little doing on account of bad state of the 
foreign market. From St. John to west coast of Eng- 
land 40s appears to be ruling quotation, though a merely 
nominal one. There is little or nothing doing in time 
contracts, 

In sail tonnage $15 is offered from the gulf to River 
Plate, with suitable vessels unavailable. For fall load- 
ing several fixtures for this voyage are reported at $14. 
Brazil tonnage is neglected, with nothing doing to Boston 
or Portland, and large tonnage offered at $9 and $9.50. 
Coasting yellow pine freights are also quiet at $5.25 
Brunswick to New York. 





ow 


FROM WESTERN NEW YORK. 

Burrato, N. Y., July 23.—The lumber carriers are 
apparently best in the effort to reduce the lake rates, 
for it has been found possible to put the boats in for ore 
as often as the lumber shippers refused to pay the asking 
rates, so that the report now is of stiff rates from Lake 
Superior at $2.50, Lake Michigan at $1.874 and 
Sevtyion bay at $1.75. Boat owners predict high freights 
this fall. 

The sash and blind factory of D. B. Forbush at 
Gowanda, this county, was burned on July 16, involving 
a loss estimated at $7,000. 

The special meeting of the officers of the National 
Hardwood Lumber Association, which was held in Buf- 
falo on July 19 and 20, brought out a good attendance, 
including President F. H._Smith, of St. Louis;. Vice 
President W. H. Russe, of Memphis; Secretary A. R. 
Vinnedge, of Chicago, and J. W. Thompson, of Memphis, 
chairman of the inspection bureau. All the members 
of the inspection committee were either present or rep- 
resented by proxy—W. B. Dutton, Wisconsin; W. E. 
Smith, Dlinois; Ed Swain, Ohio; W. M. Weston, Massa- 
chusetts; H. B. Lewis, Michigan; H. A. Lang, Missouri; 


E. C. Coleord, West Virginia. There was a general over- 
hauling and revision of the machinery of the new in- 
spection, and long discussions came up, though as a rule 
the members say that they do not care to go into de- 
tails as to the action taken, as it is thought that too 
much publicity has been given on the subject. sometimes. 
It is enough to say that Surveyor General M. M. Wall 
was reappointed, though he had intended to retire on 
account of press of business; some new rules were formu- 
lated, the work of the year was mapped out, provision 
for the appointment of more inspectors was made, the 
work was more minutely divided up among the members 
of the committee, so as to relieve the inspector general 
as far as possible, and so on. The proceedings appear 
to have been very satisfactory; a great mass of corre- 
spondence was gone through and digested by the meeting. 

The amount of lumber received at this port by lake 
is still moderate, being 4,348,000 feet for the week and 
2,610,000 shingles. 

Holland & Graves are about to send their second tow 
to their Byng Inlet mills, to continue in that trade for 
the rest of the season, as the new cut is now ready to 
come down. Nelson Holland is at the mills for the sum- 
mer, taking only a general interest in the business. L. 
P. Graves and Henry George are just back from there. 
The mills are pronounced by visiting lumbermen to be 
the finest of their kind in the country. 

C. W. Betts and W. P. Betts are just back from the 
other side of Lake Michigan. They have some pine— 
a lot of it—soon to come down, that is declared to be as 
good as any that ever came out of the woods. 

The H. M. Loud’s Sons’ Lumber Company is bringing 
down about 1,000,000 feet of lumber a week, though the 
deckloads of the steamer are hemlock that goes to the 
Canadian marine docks at Port Colborne. 

Major Noyes has a new lot of lumber in by lake, which 
he is now sorting up for the general trade. 

Mixer & Co. have their new shed for dressed lumber 
up and will soon have it covered and ready for business. 

F. M. Sullivan is home from a trip to Boston, where 
he took in a trifle of sea bathing along with business. 





THE BUFFALO LUMBERMEN’S OUTING. 

Burrato, N. Y., July 23.—-The first summer out- 
ing of the Buffalo Lumber Exchange was given at Olcott 
Beach, Lake Ontario, July 18. The resort was new to 
nearly everybody, but the trolley runs direct and there 
was nothing to do but stay with it until it brought up 
in the spacious station yard within a few steps of the 
lake. There was a pleasant surprise awaiting the visi- 
tors, for the entire situation is taking as well as novel, 
and the doubters of the early morning were soon praising 
the venture of the committee, Messrs. Anthony and 
Tremaine, as loudly as anyone. Passing through the 
spacious grove, the lumbermen made a break for the big 
hotel at the farther side of the grounds, for the trip down 
had been a trifle slow on account of waits at various 
points, excursion train fashion, for the hand car to go 
by, and everybody was very dry as well as hungry. 
There was happiness in the hearts of every youthful 
owner of a lemonade stand wherever the car had stopped 
on the way down, for the stock in trade had been cleaned 
out about as straight as a passing cyclone would have 
taken it, the only difference being that the boys pay spot 
cash. The run from Lockport of a dozen miles across 
country was made in a jiffy, showing that the trolley is 
a fly bird if it has the chance. 

The grove halt was made to conclude the musical pro- 
gram that had been on since the car sailed out from the 
vicinity of the Liberty Pole in Buffalo. Major Noyes, 
the venerable president of the Exchange—may. his shad- 
ow never grow less—sang the “Battle Hymn of the Re- 
public” in his most acceptable style, all joining in the 
chorus. 

The ball game was about as one-sided as ever, the 
Hardwoods coming out best this time to the tune of 18 
to 3. Messrs. Anthony and Haines formed the battery 
for the White Pines and Yeager and Bond for the Hard- 
woods. The game was not as satisfactory as usual, for 
the grounds were very small and the ball mostly went 
over the bank toward the harbor whenever the pitcher 
failed to strike the batter out. 

The weather was just warm enough to make the bath- 
ing beach an attraction. Some of the visitors relapsed 
back to their boyhood and made several roaring de- 
scents into the lake down the water toboggan and others 
took a breezy sail. We haven’t any interest in Olcott, 
the old town or the new resort, but it is a fine place to 
take the tired feeling out of a person, and as the trolley 
line is behind the venture it will be heard from in the 
future. 

The lumbermen’s party included about forty people, a 
very pr prrocenpebbdl ab of the Buffalo Exchange, A 
guest of honor was President F. H. Smith, of the Na- 
tional Hardwood Lumber Association, who had come 
up from St. Louis to attend the hardwood meeting. 

PAO 
THE TWO TONAWANDAS. 

Nortu Tonawanpa, N, Y., July 22.—The rates on 
lumber from Duluth, Menominee and the Georgian bay 
district remain the same as they have been for several 
weeks, $1.50, $1.874 and $1.75 respectively. The efforts 
of shippers to secure a reduction of 25 cents in the 


rate from Duluth to the Tonawandas, Buffalo and other 
Lake Erie ports have been abandoned, they having con- 
cluded that the profits on other freights being carried 
in large quantities by vessels are of such proportion 
as to warrant a firm rate at $2.50 from the head of 
the lakes. Local vessel agents express the belief that 
the lumber rates on the lakes will remain unchanged 
until the early part of next month, when they will in- 
crease until the end of the season. 

Owners of a number of vessels carrying lumber to the 
Tonawandas say that they will continue to give Buffalo 
a wide berth until the longshoremen’s association may 
see fit to reduce the rate established for unloading lum- 
ber from vessels at that port. The rate is excessive, 
being from 10 to 15 cents an hour more than the steve- 
dores at this port and other lumber receiving points 
along the lakes receive. Recently Buffalo. stevedores 
announced that they did not wish to unload the steamer 
John B. Ketcham, owned by H. M. Louds & Sons Lum- 
ber Company, claiming that it meant a loss of money 
to them whenever her cargo was unloaded. A permit 
was secured from the Buffalo union and a gang of men 
from the Tonawandas unloaded the Ketcham in less 
than a day, earning a fraction over 67 cents an hour in 
doing the work at Buffalo rates. It is reported that the 
situation is likely to develop some interesting happen- 
ings soon as the lumbermen are preparing to throw off 
the burden. 

Maj. Symons, United States engineer for the district 
including the Niagara river and the local port, has sub- 
mitted his annual report to the government and its 
contents have just been made public. Included in the 
report is a recommendation that $285,000 be appropri- 
ated by the next congress for the continuation of the 
improvement of the Niagara river and the Tonawandas’ 
harbor, which local lumbermen will make a concerted 
effort to secure. 

A conservative estimate of the amount of lumber 
received at the Tonawandas during the last week is 
15,000,000 feet, several million feet more than for the 
previous week. 

Shipments of lumber by canal and rail for the last 
week compare favorably with corresponding periods this 
season, nearly 7,000,000 feet being forwarded by boat. 
Rates are firm at $1.35 to Albany and $1.85 to New 
York, and there is not likely to be a change for some 
time, 

The new office of the R. J. Rogers Lumber Company 
on Main street is receiving its quota of furniture and 
will be ready for occupancy this week. 

Most of the lumbermen of the Tonawandas report 
business not as brisk as for some time, but they express 
no surprise that such is the case, as this is the time of 
year when many of those interested in the lumber in- 
dustry are taking their vacations and building opera- 
tions are generally in a dormant state. All indications, 
however, point to a renewal of brisk operations again 
before many weeks. 

William H. Sawyer, of Worcester, Mass., president 


of the W. H. Sawyer Lumber Company, was here last : 


week looking after matters in connection with the firm. 

Charles H. Park, of Park, Wenton & True, Addison, 
N. Y., was here today looking after purchases. 

Pendennis White, of White, Gratwick & Co., left last 
week on a combined business and pleasure trip to Du- 
luth. 

F. A. Myrick and Mackenzie & Evans are receiving a 
large amount of yellow pine from the southern produc- 
ing districts. The stock is shipped to New York by 
vessel and thence to the Tonawandas by canal boat. 





TRADE AT THE HUB. 


Boston, Mass., July 24.—The days of lassitude and 
inertia are upon us and bring with them the quiet term 
which lumbermen have learned to call “midsummer 
dullness,” the season between hay and grass, when the 
operations beginning in the spring are nearing comple- 
tion and when the later buildings are started. Trade 
has sunk to the dead level of monotony and offices are 
frequently left in charge of the office boy for a day or 
two each week while the “old man” is away at the sea- 
shore or in the mountains. One has hardly the energy 
to fret and worry over the lack of business, but on the 
contrary it has become a welcome excuse for quitting the 
desk and freeing the mind from the cares which beset 
the average dealer in lumber, Even the spruce men, 
who have kept up a remarkably lively gait throughout 
the last few months, are beginning to find the yard buy- 
ers a little apathetic, and as for the trades outside of 
the building fraternity there is nothing doing at all 
beyond the buying of an occasional carload to fill imme- 
diate wants. Strange to say, however, this quiet de- 
mand does not at all affect the market prices of any of 
the grades or kinds of lumber sold here. On the con- 
trary, some branches of the trade show signs of stiffer 
prices, even in the face of a spiritless demand. 


In a few days lumbermen will be flocking into the 


new lumber and coal building at 147 Milk street, which 
bids fair to become the head center of the lumber trade 
in this district. Waldo H. Bigelow has taken the bull 
by the horns and is already installed there, in spite of 
the fact that the building is incomplete and still lacks 
that necessary adjunct, a front door. Within the week 
the H. M, Bickford Lumber Company, Walter Noyes, 
Bristol Door & Lumber Company, Weston Lumber Com- 
pany and W. R. Butler & Co. will, find their way to 
pleasant quarters in this building. 

Gardner I. Jones has been appointed by the court one 
of the appraisers of the estate of J. Otis Wetherbee. 

In Waltham the new building of the Buttrick Lumber 
Company, which replaces the one lost by fire six months 
ago, is progressing rapidly. Many improvements will be 
instituted and the new planing mill will surpass the old 
in point of convenience of handling stock and in the 
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more modern machinery which it will contain. 

The retail lumber yards at Boston and vicinity will 
rejoice in the fact that F. A. Kimball, who has been 
well known to them as a former member of the firm of 
A. & F. A. Kimball, will still hold his place among the 
trade, as salesman for L. N, Godfrey, Exchange place, 
Boston. 

William O. Curtis, of William Curtis’ Sons Company, 
retail dealers on Eustis street, is spending the summer 
months traveling in Europe with his family. 





THE MONUMENTAL CITY. 


BALtrMmorE, Mp., July 23.—The improvement noted in 
these letters continues and assumes a more definite char- 
acter as time progresses. No great advance has taken 
place in prices. The grades in most urgent demand do 
not bring more than $1.50 in excess of the quotations of 
six months ago, but a far better feeling prevails and 
stocks are taken up as.rapidly as they can be produced, 
especially in the North Carolina pine business, which 
has steadily increased in volume for some time and now 
assumes most gratifying proportions. ‘The kiln dried 
grades particularly are in excellent request at figures 
which leave a fair margin of profit. All the plants are 
running full time whenever a stoppage is not necessi- 
tated by repairs, and the output this summer has been 
unusually large. Dressed lumber continues to be in 
strong demand at quotations which are relatively higher 
than those for rough stocks. Box lumber is freely 
drawn upon just now by the manufacturers, who found 
no occasion to exert themselves until a short while ago. 
Fruits and vegetables are reaching the markets in 
large quantities and packing houses are taxed to the 


_ limit of their capacity, this having an enlivening effect 


upon the movement of box lumber. White pine shows 
up well all along the line, without developing anything 
in the nature of a spurt. The characteristic of the en- 
tire trade, in fact, is steadiness free from rapid fluctua- 
tions. It cannot be said that the lumbermen are hay- 
ing occasional feasts, nor do they suffer famine at any 
stage of the season. ‘This stability has communicated 
itself to cypress, which sells freely at acceptable figures 
without being subjected to flurries and is in constant 
request, particularly from out of town sources. 

Poplar continues to command comparatively higher 
prices than almost any other wood. Good, dry stocks 
are eagerly sought, and the mills experience no diffi- 
culty in finding takers for all the lumber which they 
can turn out. The deficiency occasioned by the flood 
in West Virginia is gradually being made good and the 
future looks encouraging. Somewhat more animation 
has developed in the hardwoods. Oak and ash are in 
better request, and the decline in values appears to be 
halted. There is every reason to believe that the de- 
mand will grow brisker as the season advances and that 
prices will remain steady or stiffen. The outlook 
abroad presents no encouragement. Stocks in the prin- 
cipal transatlantic centers are large and values rule low, 
though occasional fits of a revival are noticed. 

F. E. Thrall and Stephen Shea, representing Clark 
& Co., of Bristol, Va., have begun construction work on 
a saw mill of 100,000 feet capacity a day. 

The Chesapeake Furniture & Woodworking Company 
has been incorporated at Norfolk, Va., with capital 
stock of $50,000, to manufacture doors, sash, blinds 
etc, T. H. Synon is president; H. B. Nichols vice presi- 
dent; Peter Wright, J. J. Burroughs, R. P. Waller and 
others directors. 

C. B. Chapman, of No. 109 South Fairchild street, 
Madison, Wis., will establish a stave mill on a 3,000- 
acre tract of timber land at Oriana, Va. 





QUAKER CITY NEWS. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., July 23.—Business in building 
lumbers is brisk and both longleaf and shortleaf pine 
have moved freely during the week. There must be a 
greater movement of lumber in Philadelphia than is 
commonly supposed for, as a matter of fact, teams are 
not to be had to do the hauling; and this is a matter of 
general complaint. 

Demand for sap pine framing lumber has so increased 
that the mills in the James river district which hitherto 
have been manufacturing boards are to be run on sizes, 
and as about forty of the mills thereabouts for one cause 
or another have shut down there will be a corresponding 
scarcity of edge box. 

E. P. Burton & Co. this morning received a telegram 
from their Charleston manager that their mills would 
Tun night and day for the next two weeks in an effort 
to cope with the demand for dressed lumber. Maurice E. 
Burton says that he was just about to make the same 
arrangements with their planing mill here; that the 
demand for dressed lumber is exceptionally good and 
the planing mills are not equal to the demand. 

Henry €. Riley, of Charles S. Riley & Co., has the 
same story of a brisk demand for dressed North Caro- 
lina stock to relate. He says his house has to turn down 
‘numbers of orders and that the business in hand will run 
them for the next couple of months. Stocks in the hands 
of dealers must be low, for there is an urgent demand 
for orders from the moment they are given. Everything 
1s stiff, he says, except box grades, and if the present 
demand last there is a strong probability of higher 
prices for fall business. 

W. S. Taylor & Co. have finally disposed of their stock 
at pier 42, with the exception of about three team loads. 
As already noted, the pier has been leased to Charles E. 

elin, who has already put in an extensive stock. Mr. 
Felin has to give up possession of his yard at pier 46 
by August 1. 

The yellow pine department of William Whitmer & 

, Incorporated, it is said, has immediate orders for 
Somewhere about 7,000,000 feet of longleaf stuff. There 


are now discharging to the house the schooner Edward J. 
Berwind from Fernandina with 800,000 feet; the 
schooner M. V. B. Chase from Jacksonville with 380,000 
feet, and the schooner Thomas G. Smith from Brunswick 
with 362,000 feet. The barge Ivanhoe is unloading 400,- 
000 feet of lumber from Richmond, and the schooner 
Stephen G. Hart, from Savannah, is on the way with 
450,000 feet of yellow pine. The schooner John R. Ber- 
gin has a cargo of 494,000 feet of yellow pine from Fer- 
nandina for Santiago de Cuba, for account of the house. 

The Provident Lumber Company is among the newer 
organizations in the trade and was formed in the spring 
by Frank B. Casanave, jr., John H. Casanave and V. 8. 
Wooley, the latter gentleman attending to the western 
interests from the Chicago office at 304 Home Insurance 
building. The main office is at 18 South Fifteenth 
street, this city, and in addition to the Chicago office 
there are branches at Tifton, Ga., and at 108 Wood 
street, Pittsburg. The company does a wholesale busi- 
ness, making a specialty of white pine and longleaf pine, 
and is doing a nice business. 

Edward B. Malone, of Watson Malone & Sons, says 
that business is remarkably good and that if it keep on 
there will be a very brisk fall trade. The firm has just 
unloaded the schooner Bayard Hopkins of a cargo of 
Richardson sawed shingles and a part cargo of shaved, 
all of which have been-sold. 

Lewis E. Walton, president of the J. S. Kent Company, 
says that so far as business is concerned it is away ahead 
of last July. The house is doing a big shingle trade and 
nice business in yellow pine, finding it difficult, however, 
with regard to the latter, to get orders filled on account 
of the recent wet weather, which has made it difficult to 
get in timber. 

Walter J. Mingus, W. M. McCormick’s efficient lieu- 
tenant, has gone to the Pocono mountains, Monroe 
county, for a couple of weeks’ outing. 





SMOKY CITY TRADE NOTES. 

Pirtsspure, Pa., July 23.—The combination of steel 
strike and hot weather has had a palpable effect on 
business generally. Reports regarding the condition of 
trade are considerably at variance, but summing up 
the prevailing situation it is safe to say that it is 
very quiet and indications point to no change for some 
time. Prices are firm and stock is being sold at the 
best advantage, so that although the volume of trade 
is not large there is no cause for alarm over the exist- 
ing conditions. Lumber is being sold mainly in car 
lots and the only big contract on which the dealers are 
figuring is hemlock for the window glass combine. It 
has been on the tables for some weeks but has not 
yet been let. It is a big order which has its disad- 
vantages as well as source of profit. 

Among callers on the trade last week were: J. Cope- 
land, of J. W. Logan & Sons, Parnassus, Pa.; Mr. Krug, 
of A. Knabb & Co., Krug, Md.; Mr. Stewart, of Vester, 
Stewart & Roessler, Washington, Pa.; Mr. Gardner, of 
jardner & Bumgartner, Washington, Pa., and John 
MeMillan, of Sewickley, Pa. 

KE. V. Babcock returned this week from Boykin, Ga., 
where the new plant of the Babcock Bros. Lumber Com- 
pany is progressing rapidly. 

The Chequasset Lumber Company, of the Park build. 
ing, has experienced a fairly busy month so far, having 
shipped heavy bills of yellow pine and oak into Ohio. 
G. W. Daniels, manager of the Pittsburg branch, is ill 
at his home in the east end. 

The McClure-Mabie Lumber Company sold out recently 
to the William Whitmer & Sons Company, Incorporated, 
of Philadelphia. The company’s operations are located 
at Mabie, W. Va. 

The Curll-Lytle Lumber Company’s mill at Weston, 
W. Va., has been repaired, new machinery added, its 
capacity doubled, and is now in good working condition. 
The company has had a fair business in July, although 
several large bills have been held up by the strike. 

J. 8S. McNaugher, of the L. L. Satler Lumber Company, 
gg last week at the company’s mills in Berwindsdale, 

a. 

F. T. Nicola and Mrs. Nicola are at Magnolia Beach, 
Mass., for the summer. The Nicola Bros. Company has 
had an astonishingly brisk business during July, espe- 
cially in white and yellow pine and hemlock. Barges 
of cottonwood, white pine and hemlock are being unload- 
ed at the company’s docks at Cincinnati and Cleveland. 
Hemlock shingles have been in great demand at prices 
above the list. 

Mead & Speer find the hardwood market most active 
and are doing a lively trade in poplar at the firmest 
kind of prices. Poplar is stiff and an advance in 
bevel siding of $1 to $1.25 has been noted. 

J. B. Flint, of Flint, Erving & Stoner, came home 
from his Canadian trip to remain-a couple of weeks 
before returning to Ontario. Pressure of business neces- 
sitated his presence in the city. 

M. W. Teufel, secretary of the Hastings Lumber Com- 
pany, is at the company’s plant at Nicholson, Miss., on 
a business trip. 





THE PENOBSCOT DISTRICT. 


Bancor, Me., July 20.—For many weeks the Penob- 
scot mill men have been waiting for logs, which have 
been coming along slowly in drives delayed by various 
unfavorable conditions, but now that the logs are at 
hand there seems to be no great eagerness to saw them. 
The trouble is with the market, which is barely steady 
at only fair prices under a light supply. The manufac- 
turers of spruce argue that were all hands to begin 
sawing now it would result in the market being quickly 
overloaded and prices forced down a dollar or two a 
thousand. 

At present only one spruce mill of any importance on 
the river is running, the plant of James Walker & Co., 


Basin Mills, where the stock of old logs has kept them 
going until recently, and now some new logs from the 
Piscataquis drive have been received. Every other large 
spruce mill on the Penobscot is shut down, and it is as 
yet uncertain when any of them will start, except that 
the Eastern Manufacturing Company (F. W. Ayer & 
Co.), having’a pulp mill to supply with waste, may ke- 
gin sawing next week, when the first rafts are expected 
down from Bangor boom. At no time in the past twenty- 
five years has business been duller in the port of Bangor 
than it now is, and many men and vessels are idle. The 
wharves are a apenas deserted, so far as lumbermen 
are concerned, and coasters are going into the stone 
trade, which is about the only thing now that offers fair 
freights. It is me ey of course, that in the fall there 
will be a renewal of activity, but a good part of the 
season of 1901 has already been wasted in comparative 
idleness. 

The West branch drive is coming along well, about 
25,000,000 feet of the logs having been sluiced through 
North Twin dam. The East branch is now all in the 
main river and is being sorted out at Lincoln pulp mill 
gap at the rate of 2,000,000 feet a day. The Piscataquis 
and Mattawamkeag are nearly all in boom. 

Work is progressing rapidly on the rebuilding of the 
big spruce mill of the Ashland Manufacturing Company 
at Sheridan plantation, Ashland, and it is expected that 
the plant will be ready for operation by September 10 or 
earlier. Meanwhile the company is sawing 30,000 feet 
of spruce a day with a rotary set up near the mill. 
There is a stock of 28,000,000 feet of logs on hand, and 
when the new mill shall be completed it will be run 
through the winter. All the company’s stock of lumber 
at Bangor has been shipped. 

A syndicate of Ellsworth men has purchased the Pope, 
Harris & Co, mill property at East Machias. The pur- 
chase includes two saw mills, grist mill, store, a farm 
of several hundred acres, with buildings, and 60,000 
acres of timber lands. The price paid was about $100,- 
000. The syndicate includes Dr. A. C. Haggerthy, A. W. 
King, John A. Peters, jr., E. H. Greeley and J. T. Giles, 
of Ellsworth, and W. H. Knight, of East Machias. 

Forest fires have done a great deal of damage thus 
early in the season in Maine and New Brunswick. A 
fire near Ellsworth this week burned over a considerable 
tract of timber land and came very close to the plant of 
the Ellsworth Lumber Company. In New Brunswick, 
on the south bank of the Miramichi, in Nelson and Glenly 
parishes, last Saturday and Sunday, a fire swept over 
an area five miles wide and fifteen miles long, destroy- 
ing vast quantities of timber and many buildings. 

While every other line of business is dull in the port 
of Bangor, there is one bright spot worth studying and 
good to contemplate, and that is that the shook trade 
is likely to be greater this year than ever before. Thus 
far three vessels, the Italian barks New York and Cey- 
lan and the Italian barkentine Emilia, have been loaded 
at Bangor by the J. T. Stewart Company and five more, 
the Italian barks Ciampa Emilia, Attivo, Teresina, Ma- 
ris and Michele, are bound here for cargoes, while seven 
other vessels are either under charter or about to be 
chartered for the trade, making fifteen vessels in all to 
load at Bangor this year for the Mediterranean, and 
carrying a total of about 4,000,000 fruit boxes—or mate- 
rial for that number of boxes. 

While in one year sixteen vessels loaded here, they 
were smaller than those to load this season, and the ex- 
ports of 1901 will be the largest on record, 3,750,000 
being the best previous record. In times past American 
vessels were prominent in the shook trade, but in recent 
years the carrying has been done almost amegtane by 
Italians, although last winter, when several cargoes 
were sent from Bucksport, two American schooners took 
curgoes, getting a high freight. 


Porro 


FROM THE OLD DOMINION. 

NorFo.k, VA., July 22.—The new planing mill being 
constructed by the Roanoke Railroad & Lumber Company 
is fast drawing to completion and will soon be ready 
for operation. 

There are also several inquiries on hand here for 
several million feet of North Carolina pine bill sizes to 
be used in the construction of the New York tunnel, 
which will be placed here in a few days. 

Local trade is very good and dealers haye all they 
can do. Prices are ruling, however, entirely too low, 
and if dealers would ask more they would have no 
trouble in getting it, as at the present time the retail 
trade is selling lumber at wholesale prices. 

The demand for North Carolina cypress shingles is 
steadily increasing, and it is found that shingles manu- 
factured by local mills near this section have no trouble 
in being sold with readiness. G. 8. Briggs & Co. 
have increased their facilities in this line and have 
added to their output another mill with capacity about 
one car a day. 

The demand for white oak staves is greater than the 
supply, and prices ruling are high. 

The schooner Sarah B. Putnam, an old lumber trader 
between here and Baltimore, has been reported wrecked 
off the coast of Mantanzas, Cuba. 

The American barkentine Hattie G. Dixon is tied 
up at Reid’s wharf taking on a cargo of white oak 
staves for the West Indies. 

The ‘Pocahontas Lumber Company was the successful 
bidder for ties to be used for extending the Berkley 
street railway into Norfolk; also for the yellow pine 
for construction of the bridge. 

A representative of G. E, Smith, wholesaler, of 18 
Broadway, New York city, was here last week, and 
made considerable purchases, principally roofers. He 
was here, however, more to | after the shipment of 
about 400 cars of hardwoods to be reshipped from here 
to New York. 
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for twenty-six years and knew everybody in the county, 
even the Indians... He was elected county sheriff sev- 
eral times, almost unanimously in every instance save 
one, and then by a very large majority. He was held 
in the same esteem in Michigan as he was in his 
southern home. 

Mr. Farrell acquired a good education, although his 
sons do not remember of his ever speaking of going 
to school. He was well posted, could see far into 
the future, had rare business judgment, and made a 
success of every pursuit he engaged in. 

From his first business experience until his death 
he was a natural money maker, yet a man who cared 
little for it except that it enabled him to get pleasure 
out of life by making others happy—especially his own 
immediate family and friends. His three sons, R. E., 
W. E. and Omer Farrell, were always amply provided 
for and they do not even have the consolation that 
some can get from easier financial conditions, as they 
all say that every dollar of their father’s or mother’s 
money has been as much their own before the death of 
the parents as it ever can be, and fully as accessible. 
The loss of both parents is a fearful shock to the 
three sons, who are the only surviving children, the 
other two, also boys, having died. Mrs. Farrell passed 
away recently after nearly two months’ of constant 
care and nursing, and this broke Mr. Farrell’s heart. 
He did not seem to care to live from that time. They 
had been man and wife for forty-eight years. 

Mr. Farrell probably left no will, as he had often 
expressed the belief that the laws were just and 
settled estates as they should be. At the capital city 
of Arkansas Mr. Farrell was known by everybody. He 
was a familiar figure on the streets of that city for 
years and was foremost in everything tending to Little 
Rock’s advancement. There was a personality about 
him that inspired confidence and everybody was fond 
of him. His wife was one of the noblest of women, a 
true type of mother, and devoted to her husband and 
family. 

William Farrell was a republican from the time the 
party came into existence, but in Arkansas he has 
always tried to vote for the best man regardless of 
politics, except in national elections. He was a thirty- 
second degree Mason, a member of the order of Knights 
of Pythias, and an Odd Fellow. He was not a church 
member but had a kindly feeling toward all Christian 
churches. His idea of life was the Golden Rule. 

Last fall a malignant cancerous growth appeared 
on his tongue, caused, his physicians think, by exces- 
sive cigar smoking. The removal of this growth was 
deemed necessary and he went to New York city and 
submitted to an operation. This was most successful 
and for several weeks after his return home his com- 
plete restoration to health seemed both possible and 
probable. But a trip to the saw mill at Hensley on a 
wet day changed everything. He had an iron constitu 
tion and had all his life been careless about the weather. 
He got wet, the following day developed a chill, then 
pneumonia, which complication of disease was too much 
for him to stand, and he passed away at his Little 
Rock home July 18, 1901. 

His two sons, R. E. and Omer Farrell, operate the 
saw mill at Hensley, Ark., under the name of the 
William Farrell Lumber Company. The third son 
W. E. Farrell, is in the wholesale lumber business at 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 





Scott Rusk. 


Kansas City, Mo., July 28.—Scott Rusk, a well known 
wholesale lumberman of Kansas City, died at his home 
here on July 17 of consumption and was buried at Elm- 
wood cemetery on the 18th, lumbermen of Kansas City 
being the pallbearers. He was 41 years of age and 
leaves a wife. 

Scott Rusk was born at Yankeetown, Ind., on Decem- 
ber 22, 1859. For the past fifteen years he has been 
identified with the lumber trade in this territorv. For 
several years he has been in poor health, making it 
necessary for him to go south during the winter months, 
returning to Kansas City when warm weather re- 
turned. He made a strong and constant fight against 
the inroads of the disease from which he suffered, and 
only the day before he died he was still fighting gallantly 
against it and calling by telephone on his customers. 
His death therefore came rather as a surprise to his 
many friends here who at once extended their sympa- 
thies to his bereaved wife. 

Scott Rusk was a man of many fine qualities. His 
sterling honesty and integrity made him countless 
friends.’ His manly fight to live and provide for those he 
loved was one that called forth the admiration of those 
who knew him. Through all his sufferings he refrained 
from complaining, and through sheer strength of will 
he struggled on long after most men would have suc- 
cumbed and given up the struggle. 





Henry K, Elkins. 


Henry King Elkins, one of the earlier lumber mer- 
chants of Chicago and who was prominent in that in- 
dustry from 1855 to 1875, in which latter year he re- 
tired, died at his residence, 1706 Indiana avenue, Satur- 
day, July 20, at the age of 83 years. Mr. Elkins was 
born at Peacham, Vt., in November, 1818. He eame 
west in 1843 and engaged in the mereantile business 
at Lake Geneva, Wis., afterwards removing to Kenosha, 
where he dealt in grain and lumber for ten years. He 
came to Chicago in 1855 and formed a partnership with 


Theodore Holbrook, Aaron Beidler and Joseph P. Mer- 
rill, for the manufacture of lumber in northern Mich- 
igan and brought the stock to Chicago to be marketed. 
This firm was succeeded in 1860 by Elkins & Merrill, 
who continued in business for four years. Upon the 
dissolution of the partnership, Mr. Elkins devoted his 
time to the management of ee vessels which were en- 
gaged in the carrying trade on Lake Michigan. 

The interment took place at Kenosha, Wis. 





John H. Douglas. 

The death was announced on the evening of July 22, at 
his residence in Vandeventer place, St. Louis, Mo., of 
John H. Douglas, of the Knapp, Stout & Co. Company, in 
his sixty-sixth year, his death resulting from a surgical 
operation for the relief of throat cancer. 

Thus passed away a man who for nearly thirty years 
was a prominent figure in the business and social life of 
the metropolis of the Mississippi valley. The lumber 
company with which he was so has identified was at one 
time the heaviest manufacturer of white pine lumber in 
the country and still continues an institution of first 
class, although its white pine holdings have been prac- 
tically exhausted and it has turned its attention to other 
fields. St. Louis was one of its great storage depots and 
points of distribution, and as an official of the company, 
in charge of its great interests there, Mr. Douglas was 
necessarily prominent in business circles. But his activ- 
ities and his influence were not confined to the affairs 
of his company. He became interested in financial insti- 
tutions and in other lines of business, his counsel was 





THE LATE JOHN H. DOUGLAS, 
of St. Louis, Mo, 


sought in public affairs, and in social and fraternal cir- 
cles he was a noteworthy figure. Although he had retired 
from active business, turning over the management of 
the large affairs with which he was connected to younger 
heads and hands, he will be missed in business circles, 
more especially in those where his counsel and financial 
assistance were sought and prized, and in the social en- 
vironments of an active and successful life. 

John H. Douglas was the first white child born in Lee 
county, Iowa, the event taking place at Fort Madison on 
June 20, 1836, one year prior to which his parents had 
removed to Fort Madison from Elmira, N. Y. Here he 
secured such education as could be gained in the com- 
mon schools of that section of the west, which was sup- 
plemented later by courses of study at the Denmark 
Academy, at Knox College, Galesburg, Ill., and at a com- 
mercial college in St, Louis. Going to Elmira, he ob- 
tained a clerkship in a general store in that city, but in 
1853 he returned to Fort Madison and began his career 
as a lumberman in the employ of Knapp, Tainter & 
Co., now the Knapp, Stout & Co. Company. 

For several years Mr. Douglas sold rafted lumber for 
the company at points on the Mississippi river front 
Menominee, Wis., to St. Louis. He began his permanent 
residence in St. Louis in January, 1872, and established 
and has continuously since that time had charge of the 
Knapp, Stout & Co. Company’s yards at that city. At 
the time of its incorporation in 1878 Mr. Douglas was 
elected treasurer and a director of the company, which 
offices he filled until January 1 of this year, when failing 
health compelled him to relinquish active connection with 
the company’s operations, though he retained his finan- 
cial interest in the company to the time of his death. 
Mr. Douglas was succeeded in his official positions by 
Peter BE. Wilson, who has charge of the general manage- 


ment of the Knapp, Stout & Co. Company’s general in- 
terests in St. Louis, as well as of the Clarkson Mill 
Company at Leeper, Mo., and of the Knapp, Stout & Co. 
Company mill property at Thornton, Ark. 

Throughout his active business life, in the position of 
employee as well as that of managing officer of his com- 
pany, Mr. Douglas’ career has uniformly been marked 
by activity, intelligent conception of business conditions 
and unswerving probity. The successful expansion and 
conduct of much of the Knapp, Stout & Co. Company’s 
interests were due to his foresight and executive ability, 
backed by a well earned reputation for honesty and relia- 
bility that was a big element in his success. He was a 
republican in politics, a Mason and a Knight Templar, 
and was especially respected for his loyal enthusiasm for 
and effective, constant and unostentatious efforts in be- 
half of the advancement of the interests of his city, one 
of the leading citizens of which he was recognized to be. 
Mr. Douglas was married in September, 1858, to Miss 
Caroline Amelia Durfee, of Marion, Ohio, who died in 
St. Louis in May, 1892. He is survived by two sons, 
Archibald and J. H. Douglas, jr., and a daughter, Mrs. 
Richard Shelton. The funeral took place at St. Louis on 
Wednesday afternoon, July 23, the interment being in 
Bellefontaine cemetery. 


David Evans, Sr. 

San Francisco, Cau., July 20.—The past week wit- 
nessed the passing of David Evans, sr., of Eureka, one 
of the most progressive lumbermen of Humboldt county 
and a most popular ex-mayor of that town. He had 
been a sufferer for about two years, although the sud- 
den end was entirely unexpected. The 
deceased was one of the best known 
men in his county, having resided 
there almost continuously since 1857. 
In his later years he was one of the 
principal owners and was Eureka su 
perintendent of the Excelsior Red 
wood Company, one of the largest, 
concerns in the redwood zone. He had 
previously been connected with other 
lumber companies and was also the 
founder of the California Redwood 
Company, which dealt largely with 
the timber lands of Humboldt and 
Del Norte counties. Mr. Evans’ 
death will be a severe blow to Eureka 
and the entire county. At this writ- 
ing it has not been decided who is to 
fill the position now vacant in the ad- 
ministrative department of the Ex- 
celsior Redwood Company. 


John R. Garrett. 

John R. Garrett, aged 40, junior 
member of the Robert Garrett Lumber 
Company, Leavenworth, Kan., was 
killed in that city on July 24 by a 
discharged lunatic, who also shot five 
other men. Mr. Garrett’s father, a 
Leavenworth merchant, had died the 
previous Saturday from heat prostra- 
tion. Mr. Garrett had been one of 
the witnesses before the court and 
jury which had declared Michael 
Kelly insane, which is the only provo- 
cation known for the deed. Kelly 
was discharged from the hospital a 
year ago, and for the last fortnight 
has been systematically practicing in 
the use of firearms upon a rifle range. 
He was killed while being captured, 
after shooting several police officers. 


W. A. Driscoll. 

Word has been received in this city 
announcing the death of W. A. Dris- 
coll, manager of the L. W. Blinn 
Lumber Company, of Los Angeles, 

Cal., who departed this life at Honolulu, Sandwich 
islands, on June 24. Mr. Driscoll had been in ill health 
for a considerable length of time prior to his departure 
and he was recommended to go to the Sandwich islands 
for his health six months ago, but the climate failed to 
yield the desired benefit. His loss is deeply mourned 
by the lumbermen of California and along the northern 
coast, among whom he hada great many friends. 
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SALE OF THE KELLOGG PLANT. 
Burra, N. Y., July 23.—The Canisteo Sash and 
Blind Factory was sold at auction July 18 by Trustee 
L, M. Hewit to the American Cabinet Company, of which 
E. F. King, of Buffalo, formerly assistant manager of 
the American School Furniture Company, is a leading 
member. The price is $40,000, which is considered good 
for a forced sale. This puts the financial affairs of the 
old company in pretty good shape, as there is about 
$60,000 to divide, the entire claims being $70,000. There 
is still about $10,000 worth of stock and finished work 
to sell, which are included in the above estimate of the 
assets. The factory will be started up at once by the 
new company, which has a specialty to put on the market, 
it is understood. Of course none of the proceeds of 
the sale will fall to the former owner, Miss Clara L. 

Kellogg, who loses all she put into the concern. 


A Metropolitan Attachment. ; 

Two attachments, aggregating $2,611, were received 
last week by a New York deputy sheriff against the 
Flexible Door & Shuttle Company, a Maine corporation 
which has a New York office at 135 Fifth avenue. The 
attachments were in favor of D. M. Nesbit & Co., of 
Lewisburg, Pa., for materials furnished between Sep- 
tember and April last. They were granted on the ground 
that the company is a foreign corporation. 
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IN THE SOUTH COUNTRY. 





Continued Anxiety Concerning Western Crop Damage—Heavy Curtailment of Yellow Pine 
Trade Anticipated West of the River—Rains in Texas Brighten the Situation— 
Big Demand in the Beaumont District—Meeting of Georgia Saw Mill 
Men—Satisfactory Demand on the Southwestern Coast. 





THE MIDDLE MISSISSIPPI DISTRICT. 

St. Louis, Mo., July 24.—In all branches of the 
trade dealers are anxiously awaiting a change in the 
weather conditions in all of the western country. There 
has been no rain to amount to anything for weeks and 
each day makes the situation worse. The temperature 
is something hitherto unheard of in this section of the 
country and the corn fields are simply dried up almost 
beyond recovery. All lines of trade are being seriously 
affected and business in this city is simply biding its 
time until it may be possible to determine just what 
the loss will be and what it will amount to in future 
business. There are those who take a very optimistic 
view of the situation, the fact that farmers are bet- 
ter supplied with money than ever before and the entire 
success of the wheat crop being their strong arguments, 
but others are inclined to feel blue over the outlook 
and are eagerly awaiting rains. 

There is no doubt that the drouth will hold the volume 
of business down to a lower ebb than would otherwise 
have been the case, but there is the reassuring argu- 
ment of the yellow pine and cypress people that trade 
has been so abnormally heavy during the whole of this 
year that it has been impossible to accumulate sufficient 
stocks to supply the orders with any degree of prompt- 
ness and now, at the beginning of the fall trade, when 
things naturally begin to hum, there are not sufficient 
stocks at any of the mills to fill an order in less than 
thirty days. The indications are that city and rail- 
road consumption will increase rather than decrease; 
also that there will be a heavier consumption in the 
east than during the spring and summer, and these are 
relied upon by many to counterbalance the ill effects 
of the probable decreased trade in the western country. 
Some fully believe that even with the western country 
taken out entirely there will be such a surplus of 
demand from other sections that the lumber interests 
will suffer to only a minor degree. Mills which depend 
almost entirely upon the Missouri river country for 
their market will necessarily suffer if crop conditions 
are as bad as reported, but other sections of the mill 
country will feel the depression but slightly. At least, 
such is the opinion of local wholesalers who sell both 
east and west of the river. 

Receipts of this market during the past week aggre- 
gated 26,812,000 feet, while shipments amounted to 
15,588,000 feet, showing a heavy gain in receipts over 
the preceding week and a loss in shipments, which 
speaks well for local consumption. Probably the ex- 
tremely light hardwood shipments had something to do 
with this, but it is a fact that local consumption is 
wonderfully heavy at the present time. Retail yards are 
stocking up as much as the unusual demands being 
made upon them by the builders will permit, for 
they expect a still heavier building trade later in the 
season now that the World’s Fair site is decided upon. 
Factories are also heavy consumers but those buying 
hardwoods have been running on stocks already bought 
of late. 

Railroads in the southern country are already making 
preparations in anticipation of the car shortage. So 
many cars have left that section to move grain in the 
west that some roads refuse to allow their own cars 
to leave their lines and it is difficult to secure 4, for- 
eign car in which to ship east or north. In the hard- 
wood country, especially, is this the case and a number 
of people have stated that their shipments are very 
much delayed as a result. This period is but the fore- 
runner of more serious times to follow and it is worth 
noting that it is setting in earlier than usual. 

Yellow pine people cannot make up their minds as 
to what to-expect until they know the full extent of 
the damage done to corn by the drouth. Present busi- 
hess, however, is excellent for this time of year and 
local people have stated that their orders are still in 
excess of their shipments despite the unfavorable condi- 
tions in the west. Few regard the situation as critical 

and there are far more optimists than pessimists in 
this market. Fewer mills are in operation than at 
last report, lack of water or scarcity of labor having 
caused a cessation of work. Aside from this there is 
the redeeming feature of the heavy demand from the 
tities and the railroads and this will counterbalance 
4 multitude of evils. 

Hardwoods remain wonderfully dull and there seems 
to be no good reason why there should be a better- 
ment before the middle of August. The good point 
shout the hardwood situation, and it is one of the few 
g00d points, is the fact that only a few of the south- 
fn mills have large stocks and these are holding to 
what they have, awaiting higher values. The writer 
was in the south country west of the river last week 
ind found few people who had stocks which could be 
talled normal. This was especially true of stock in 

‘mand in the northern country, plain red oak and 
geitered white oak for instance. A number of buyers for 

t. Louis houses stated that they were not finding as 
much cheap lumber as they had expected, in view of the 

ness in the northern country. St. Louis dealers are 

ll increasing their stocks by the purchase of more 

than they are selling but local stocks can not 
be classed as excessive. 

,Villiam Buchanan, of Texarkana, Tex., is in the 
ity today looking over the situation. He stated that 


he is not nearly so bearish as are some of the other 
wholesalers and he expects the demand for yellow pine 
during the rest of the year to be in excess of the out- 
put despite the discouraging crop reports; that noth- 
ing can stop the building boom which envelops the 
greater part of the country and there are other sources 
of consumption which should be taken into considera- 
tion. 

At the offices of the Hogg-Perkins Lumber Company 
it was stated that there has yet been little decrease in 
the demand on it for yellow pine, but that a slight 
decrease in the western trade is expected. City business 
is excellent and the order books are comfortably full. 

J. R. and T. L. Wright, of the T. L. Wright Lum- 
ber Company, Kingbee, Mo., were in the city this week 
and report having had an excellent trade thus far dur- 
ing July. 

The W. T. Ferguson Lumber Company states that it 
will be but slightly inconvenienced by the fire of Mon- 
day which destroyed the mill of the Cress City Lumber 
Company, of Bolinger, Ark. The loss on this plant was 
about $30,000, with a total insurance of $13,500. It 
will be rebuilt almost on the same lines as before, being 
a single band. The orders which it had on its books 
were transferred to other mills of the W. T. Ferguson 
Lumber Company. 

The Allen-Wadley Lumber Company. Z 

The Allen-Wadley Lumber Company, of St. Louis, 
manufacturer and wholesaler of yellow pine lumber 
with mills in Louisiana, is now well settled in its new 
home, 412-413 Lincoln Trust building. This company 
handles the output of the mills of Allen Bros & Wadley, 
of Allentown, La., and the Bienville Lumber Company, 
of Alberta, La., two sterling mills with well established 
reputations. The former mill has been in existence for 
many years and is one of the oldest and best known 
yellow pine plants in the southwest. It enjoys a high 
reputation for uniformity of grades and careful mill 
work. The Bienville Lumber Company, of Alberta, La., 
is a newer plant, but has already made itself a good 
name for careful manufacture and prompt shipments. 

The Allen-Wadley Lumber Company will market the 
entire cut of each of these mills from the St. Louis office. 
W. D, Wadley is president, C. G. Atkinson vice presi- 
dent and general manager and H. D. Allen secretary 
and treasurer. All are experienced and popular yel- 
low pine lumbermen. Mr. Atkinson was for years with 
the Central Coke & Coal Company and Messrs. Wadley 
and Allen are practical saw mill men. The combina- 
tion is a strong one from both a selling and manufac- 
turing standpoint. 


IN THE MISSOURI-KANSAS DISTRICT. 

Kansas City, Mo., July 23.—The hot spell now pre- 
vailing in the southwest has broken all previous records 
both for length and severity of the heat. The record at 
Kansas City shows that every day this month, with two 
exceptions, the thermometer was 100 degrees or more, 
and yesterday broke all previous records by going to 
106, according to the report of the weather bureau, 
while on the streets it was from 108 to 112 degrees in 
the shade. This entire territory shows the same kind 
of weather, and it is no wonder that vegetation of all 
kinds is suffering. During the past week there have 
been rains in some parts of the territory, but not 
general enough nor heavy enough to afford more than 
temporary relief, and the outlook for the corn crop is 
not nearly as good as it was. Early corn is already 
burned past redemption and late corn can only be par- 
tially saved by rains within the next few days. 

Nebraska, which was all right up to within the past 
two weeks, now reports damage being done by the hot 
winds and dry weather, and some portions of Iowa are 
beginning to feel the effects of the heat and drouth. 
Singularly enough, western Kansas, which is usually 
considered the dry country, is this year in better sha 
than usual, and they have had rains out there while 
eastern Kansas was being parched by the heat, Okla- 
homa is reporting dry weather, but is not as badly af- 
fected as other portions of the country. In fact, the 
territory immediately adjacent to Kansas City is get- 
ting it the worst, and south of Kansas City the greatest 
damage has been done. Cattle and all kinds of live 
stock are either being rushed to market to bring any 
price that can be obtained or are being shipped to other 
places where water and pasture are more plentiful. 

The above mentioned conditions are naturally having 
their effect on the lumber trade, and orders are not very 
plentiful just at this time. The dealers are waiting 
the outcome of the present drouth before increasing their 
stock and the orders that are coming in are for Sesaber 
for immediate use. The inquiry has dropped off ma- 
terially egy | the past week or two and the mills are 
now getting the chance they have been wanting to get 
caught up on their back orders. There is, however, a 
good demand for lumber for shipment into the new coun- 
try in Oklahoma, which will be opened for settlement 
on August 6. A large number of yards will go in there, 
and a good many opening stocks have been sold at Kan- 
sas City during the past week, while it is expected that 
several more will be sold before the week is out. 

Just what the outcome of the present drouth will be 
will be a hard matter for any one to predict. It is 
conceded that the demand in Missouri, Kansas and Ne- 





braska will fall far short of what it would have been 
had weather conditions been normal. At the same time 
the people of these states who use the bulk of the lum- 
ber, that is the farmers, were never in as good shape 
financially as they are this year. The country banks 
have twice their normal deposits, and even more in 
psn instances, and there is more idle money in the 
southwest than ever before in the history of the coun- 
try. Good rains in any locality will materially improve 
conditions, and a general rain within the next few days 
will be worth millions of dollars to this territory, The 
wholesalers and retailers alike are simply waiting and 
are willing to make no predictions just at this time, 
further than that the present drouth has hurt the out- 
look for the fall business to quite an extent. 

D. G. Saunders returned home from his eastern trip 
this week. While he was away the Columbia Oil Com- 
pany, at Beaumont, in which he is interested, brought in 
a 30,000-barrel gusher. Dan says they are sinking a 
well on the land of the Lumbermen’s Oil Company, which 
will be brought in about the middle of August and which 
will be as good a well as that on the Columbia property. 

The following dealers have been here within the past 
few days, either going or coming from the Kiowa and 
Comanche country. They have located points for lumber 
yards and will have their stocks in about the time the 
country is opened for settlement: I. E. Wagoner, of 
Odessa, Mo.; W. E. Thomas, of Bobard, Mo.; John ‘I. 
Edmonds, of Tina, Mo.; Mr. Tanner, of Philpot & Tan- 
ner, Humboldt, Neb., and Mr. Steadelin, of the Steadelin 
Lumber Company, Orleans, Neb. W. P. Records, wao 
recently sold out his yard at Fulton, Mo., is here today 
on his way to the new country, where he will open a 
yard at some good point. M. 1. Mosher, assistant to the 
manager of the sales department of the Long-Bell Lum- 
ber Company, will try for a homestead and left here 
Sunday for El Reno to register. 

H. W. Jacques, of the Mercantile Lumber & Supply 
Company, left here Sunday with his family for a short 
sojourn at Petoskey, Mich. Tom Stables, formerly of 
Kansas City, now manager of the Leesville Lumber Com- 
pany, Leesville, La., was here last week on a visit. 

M. R. Smith, of Council Grove, Kas., an ex-director 
of the Missouri, Kansas & Oklahoma Association of 
Lumber Dealers, is in the city today on business. He 
has just returned from a trip of several weeks to Wash- 
ington, He is the principal stockholder in the Elma 
Shingle Company, of Elma, Wash., and was here dis- 
posing of several cars of his shingles which were on the 
road, He says the shingle manufacturers have made 
money this season but that their operating expenses have 
been heavier than during previous years, principally on 
account of the increase in the price of timber. 

PABA 


SABINE RIVER DISTRICT. 


Orange, Tex., July 21.—The mills at this place all 
report an abundance of orders, the call for good stock 
being greater than ever before experienced at this season. 
The higher grades especially are moving very freely 
and stocks have become very much depleted. At no time 
this year has business decreased to such an extent as to 
allow the mills an opportunity to stock up, and for 
some time past many bare places have been visible on 
their-yards where usually may be seen full assortments 
of lumber. 

While orders have been coming in about as fast as 
they could be cared for, the lumber manufacturers have 
kept an anxious eye on the weather and crop reports, 
and it is with a feeling of intense relief and satisfac- 
tion that they read of the copious and refreshing rains 
that have fallen recently in almost every part of Texas. 
The prospects now are that a very fair crop will be 
harvested in Texas and it insures the stability of the 
Texas trade through another season. 

The manufacturers at this place report prices holding 
up remarkably well. While there is some price cutting 
being done by a few concerns, the mill men here do not 
feel that it amounts to anything and are holding out for 
top prices on all shipments they are making. 

The mills here are experiencing an unparalleled de- 
mand for bill stuff of all kinds and it seems impossible 
for them to saw lumber fast enough to catch up with 
their orders. Railroad ties and timbers are the prin- 
be items, every mill at Orange being loaded up with 
all the tie orders it will agree to fill, and still more are 
offering every day. 

There is a stronger demand noted from the eastern 
markets, and as there has been a sharp advance in prices 
there the mills are beginning to look more closely after 
that trade. Several schedules have been figured on here 
recently and at least one cargo for delivery at a north 
Atlantic port placed, shipment to go forward through 
Sabine pass. 

The only feature of the lumber trade that is at all 
backward is the export business, which is almost life- 
less. The clearing of the ship Barrowdale from Sabine 
ass this week for South America completed all of the 
oreign cargo orders in hand here, and the only business 
being done in this line now is in the way of small ship- 
ments, for which space is secured in the liners plying 
between Galveston and European ports. It is announced 
that the Kirby Lumber Company, the big $10,000,000 
corporation recently organized by John H. Kirby, will 
organize a thoroughly equipped export department and 
devote especial attention to the foreign trade. 

Gus Godchaux, a prominent lumber dealer of Louisi- 
ana, visited the Orange mills during the past week and 
laced orders while here for 350,000 feet of yard stock. 
He is branching out and will open a new yard at Abbe- 
ville, La. 

Geo. A. Dascomb, with the Geo. C. Vaughn Lumber 
Company, of San Antonio, Tex., was another prominent 
visitor here during the week. 

E. W. Bancroft, vice president of the Bancroft Lumber 
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Company, came down from the timber camps at Ban- 
croft, La., this week, where he has been looking after 
the installation of the Fletcher log loader and skidder 
recently built by it. 

L. Miller, president of the L. Miller Lumber & Shingle 
Company, has returned from New Orleans, La., where 
he spent the past week on a combined business and 
pleasure trip. 

C. F. Pannewitz, general manager of the Orange Lum- 
ber Company and the D. R. Wingate Lumber Company, 
has gone to Milwaukee to attend the convention of Kiks 
in that city. 

Dr. E. W. Brown, general manager of the Dibert, 
‘jtark & Brown Cypress Company, Gibson, La., spent a 
couple of days in Urange this week. 

The Lutcher & Moore Lumber Company has inaugu- 
rated a 10-hour workday and all the other mills at 
Orange will go on a 10-hour basis on the first of August. 





SOUTHEAST TEXAS TRADE. 

Beaumont, Tex., July 20.—Manufacturers of Texas 
and Louisiana are feelung considerably more hopeful 
im regard to the situation in Texas than at last 
report. Since the latter was written there have been 
good rains in most parts of the state, which, while 
not heavy enough to give all relief needed, will at 
least enable the crops to stand without material dam- 
age for two to three weeks longer. The rains have 
given an impetus to the arrival of orders at the mills, 
which are noted to be more numerous and voluminous 
this week than for the previous two. The demand is 
particularly heavy for planing mill stock of every 
description. Doubtless this is caused by a great por- 
tion of the city building heretofore commented on be- 
ing in its “finishing” stages. Flooring, ceiling, siding 
are items of which the mills have little and the dealers 
desire quantities. 

The relative position of orders to stock is sljghtly 
better than thirty days since. July 1 showed about 
the same number of feet on hand at the longleaf mills 
—142,000,000—with orders consuming a trifle more of 
the cut than in June. 

Western trade is very fair, though this, too, is run- 
ning more to planing mill stock than dimension lately. 
The first part of the year the cry was principally for 
piece stuff, but latterly the inquiries received have 
switched over to the lett hand side to a great extent. 
The desire to owain shiplap in these markets is quite 
strong. 

Dimension is selling today in Texas at $14. The other 
items are bringing the prices usually correlative to 
this figure. Lumber can of course be bought for $13.50; 
on the other hand it cannot be bought from some mills 
for less than $14.50 except on surplus items. It is gen- 
erally agreed that $14 correctly represents the longleaf 
market in ‘texas. This time last year $1Z to $12.50 
were the ruling figures, with a 300,000,000 stock to 
draw from. This is quite a gratifying contrast with 
last year’s conditions. 

There have been no more developments in the Kirby 
Lumber Company matters. The titles to the Beaumont 
mills have not yet passed, and it is understood quite 
generally that options have been extended until August 
1, Mr. Kirby is now in New York, together with 
some of the Beaumont lumbermen. There will hardly 
be anything further to report in this connection until 
the return of these gentlemen. It is sufficient to state, 
however, that in some instances at least large amounts 
of forfeit money have been posted, so that the delay 
means nothing more than that extra time is required 
for the details to be worked up, such as the examination 
of land titles ete. 





SOUTHEAST COAST NEWS. 


BrRuNswWIck, Ga., July 22.—Shipments have been more 
active this week than the week previous. Although there 
is still a searcity of tonnage, freights seem firm on a 
basis of $5.25 to New York. Some of the recent charters 
were: 

Steamer David, dry cypress, to New York, private terms; 
schooner Nartasket, lumber, to Boston and New York, pri- 
vate terms; schooner Mary J. Russell, to Philadelphia, dry 
cypress, $5; schooner W. H. Sumner, to Perth Amboy, with 
lumber at $5.25 and switch ties at 17% cents; schooner 
Joseph Davidson, to Norwich, lumber, $5.75; brig C. C. 
Sweeney, lumber, to New York, $5.837% ; schooner Helen L. 
Martin, to Boston and Portsmouth, lumber, $6; schooner 
Warren Adams, to Santa Cruz, Teneriffe, lumber, $10 and 
port charges. 

Western capitalists are negotiating with parties here 
to erect a large furniture, sash, door and blind factory 
for export shipment. 

The Brunswick & Birmingham railroad is building a 
spur track to the immense cypress mills of the Taylor- 
Cook Company on Back river. This road will give the 
mill an additional supply of about 150 cars of logs a 
week. This mill cuts 100,000 feet a day. 

The searcity of labor is becoming a serious matter in 
many localities. Three railroads are being built in this 
section and it is a scramble between them, the saw mills, 
the navai store operators and town attractions as to 
which shall have the labor. This labor is nearly all from 
the negro population, and it is getting too “trifling” to 
keep the wheels of trade in moving order. In the mean- 
time all kinds of industry are badly handicapped. Wages 
have advanced from 60 cents a day to $1.50 for such as 
it is. The south needs white labor which will ‘become 
congenial to its conditions. The thousands of-work-seek- 
ing laborers east and west would do well to’ consider 
the opportunity in the south. Living is cheaper, climatic 


conditions more favorable, and the time is at hand when 
a change can be made without. friction or fear, 
Reports from Darien reveal but little business for the 
ast week, total shipments foreign and domestic amount- 
ing to but 530,563 feet. 








THE SOUTH ATLANTIC COAST TRADE. 


SAVANNAH, Ga., July 23.—The general condition of 
the market was reported as steadily improving, with 
orders being offered in greater volume than can be con- 
veniently handied. Prices remain firm, and the outlook 
is very encouraging. The general advance in the cost of 
labor and supplies has been more than the average 
advance of yeliow pine, and it is thought will necessitate 
an advance in the prices of lumber. It was the current 
opinion that the prevailing lists will be advanced at the 
next monthly meeting in August unless conditions change 
materially for the better. 

The labor problem is by far the most important that 
now confronts the manufacturer of yellow pine, as well« 
as turpentine operators in the south. The prices of 
negro labor have lately advanced from 10 to 20 percent. 
The negro will not work as long as he is well fed and 
has money in his pocket, so that the recent advance has 
tended more to demoralize labor conditions than to im- 
prove them, because of the indifference the laborer 
shows. Manufacturers find much difficulty in keeping 
hands at mills and on farms. 

The Savannah market has remained firm but quiet 
throughout the week. The coastwise movement was 1,- 
777,699 feet, of which 494,137 went by steam to New 
York, 436,014 by steam to Philadelphia, 259,796 by 
steam to Baltimore, 359,994 by schooner to Philadel- 
phia and 227,758 by schooner to Fall River. 





GEORGIA SAW MILL MEN IN SESSION. 


Tirton, Ga., July 19.—The regular meeting of the 
Georgia Saw Mill Association held in this city on 
July 16, was one of the largest and most interesting, 
ever held by that organization. The representation was 
from all over the southeastern section and included 
also the largest gathering of yellow pine manufacturers 
ever held in the territory. About fifty mills were rep- 
resented, with an aggregate output of 1,250,000 feet 
daily. ‘Those present included: 


G. B. Crane, Crane-Murphy Lumber Company, Cooledge. 
W. G, Jones, Jones & Harmon, Pavo 
Cc. P. Brown, Union Lumber Company, Moultrie, 
. A. Belote, Wiglesworth & Belote, Vaidosta. 
. L, Carmen, Vanderbilt & Hopkins, Pidcock. 
. James, A. James & Co., Kmerald, 
illiam Scandrett, Smith & Scandrett, Emerald. 
. J. L. Phillips and P. D, Phillips, J. J. L. Phillips, Fender. 
. L. Owens, Mrs. M, I’. Cummings, Manassas. 
. B. Harris, Harris & Lindsey, Harding. 
. W. White, White Lumber Company, Bainbridge. 
P. I. Mize, Nelson Lumber Company, Meigs. 
Rh. Kk. Davis, Atkinson Lumber Company, Meigs. 
e 


ausPes 


ok 


M, C. Shefiield, Shettield & Lanier, Nile. 

W. T. Segler, W. 'T. Segler, Ochlochnee. 

M, I. Amorous, Pinopoiis Saw Mill Company, Bayboro. 
B. P. O'Neal, Parrott Lumber Company, Richwood, 

H. Vields, Fields Bros., Nashville. 

M. G. Davis, Massee & Felton Lumber Company, Massee. 

I, Benton, Benton & Stafford, Pembroke. 

A. M. Johnson, D, R. Johnson & Son, Atkinson, 

DL. M, Pierson, Fitzgerald Lumber Company, Vitzgerald. 

J. 8. Bailey, J. 8. Bailey & Co., McDonald. 

L. D. Simmons, Simmons & Ashburn, Marble. 

W. E. Williams, Williams-Keller Company, Moultrie. 

4. T, Rabun, Ticknor-Smith Lumber Nee ge Doerun, 

M. W. Garbutt, Garbutt Lumber Company, Wright. 

W. B. Stillwell, Southern Pine Company of Georgia, Sa- 
vannah, 

H. H. Tift, H. H. Tift, Tifton. 

RK. J. Corbett, R, J, Corbett & Co., Moultrie. 

D. M. Cottle, Cottle Bros., Tifton. 

J. W. Brooks, M, H. & J. W. Brooks, Merrillville. 

C, Kh. Martindale, Standard Saw Mill Co., Sigsbee. 

W. C. Jenkins, J. R, Jenkins, Tifton. 

G. F. Taylor, G. F. Taylor & Bro., Sigsbee. 

J. A. Johnson, J, A. Johnson, Baxley. 

T. A. McMillan, McMillan & Co., McVille. 

J, Lee Ensign, oe Byron, Pomeeny, Ocilla. 

W. 8. Hawkins, W. W. Aimar, Savannah. 

C, Brinkley, Brinkley & Baines, Samson City, Fla. 

8. R. Estep, 8. R. Estep, Grandin, Via. 

I, W. Gano, Gano & Jennings, Klorahome, Fla. 

J. K. Melver, Cummer Lumber Company, Jacksonville, Mla. 

G, 8. Evans, J, 8, Betts & Co., Ashburn. 

A. B. Hollingsworth, Phillips & oeemneererts. Ruby. 

W. A. Johnson, W. A. Johnson & Co., Moultrie. 

W. F. Jackson, Jackson Lumber Company, Orus, 

After the dispatch of the usual monthly accumu- 
lation of business the president asked for reports from 
the representatives present relative to the general manu- 
facturig and market conditions etc., and from all 
sides came the advice that orders were in hand enough 
to run for forty to sixty days and inquiry, especially 
in timbers, very heavy, with offers firm and advancing. 
Deliveries on schedules offered are all short and it 
shows that the lumber is wanted for immediate use. 
Under the existing pressure the mills have accepted too 
many orders and are running behind in their ship- 
ments. In dressed stock shipments are moving fairly 
well with prices about the same as last month. Small 
accumulations are reported from some of the mills and 
stocks much below the average. 

A feature that everyone was vitally interested in was 
the labor problem. All were suffering alike, and while 
without exception all reported advances in wages which 
would average from 10 to 20 percent the situation 
grows worse daily. On account of lack of labor the 
mills are running from half to three-quarter time, which 
has on an average reduced the total output of the 
section fully 25 percent. 

By a unanimous vote of the meeting it was decided 
to send the price lists of the association to all mill men 
m the Georgia-Florida territory and to ask them to use 
them in making their bids. The wisdom of the move 
is very plain, as to use the groupings of the sizes and 
lengths one will be able to secure an average price 
for his order, when if he guess at the quantities it 
is very apt to result in his loss, as schedules as they 
are ordinarily sent out are very deceptive. The whole- 
sale trade can be supplied by addressing the secretary, 
F, E. Waymer, Tifton, Ga., or the members. 

The policy adopted by the association at the last 
meeting in defraying the actual expenses of the rep- 
resentatives met with entire approval and will be 





followed at the next meeting in the same manner. The 
interest evinced by the new representatives shows very 
clearly the benefit it is to all operators, as they secured 
much information that will be of benefit to them. 

By a comparison of figures compiled by the largest 
operators it was found that the cost of production, on 
account of the advances in labor, feed etc. was more 
than the advance in the finished product, and if the 
present conditions continue for another month there 
will be an advance in the ruling lists, as at present 
the margin of manufacture is too small for the risk 
incurred in doing the business, 

On a unanimous vote Tifton was selected as the next 
meeting place and August 27 as the time. All manu- 
facturers will be invited to attend and it is hoped 
that the next meeting will be even a greater success 
than the last one. 





MATTERS AT MOBILE. 


Mosite, ALA., July 22.—This is the speculative season 
with the pitch pine trade and opinions vary somewhat 
with the locality. The majority of the prominent ship- 
pers believe that next season’s business will be good, 
and although prices may be a shade lower freights have 
also declined. J. N. Dantzler, of the Dantzler Lumber 
Company, Moss Point, Miss., said recently of the situa- 
tion: “I look for lower values in prime lumber next sea- 
son. While the demand will be good and sales readily 
effected, the mill man must expect to be shaded a little 
in price.” 

Business at Moss Point is probably more active just 
now than at any other mill on the gulf. The Robinson 
Land & Lumber Company has sixty days’ sawing ahead, 
while the other mills are equally pushed. 

Exports from gulf ports for the past week were: 
From Moss Point, 631,000 feet of lumber; Sabine Pass, 
Tex., 659,684 feet of lumber; Pensacola, Fla., 3,336,000 
feet of lumber, 2,432,000 feet of sawn timber; Mobile, 
1,675,512 feet of lumber, 916,028 feet of sawn timber 
and 2,397 cubic feet of hewn timber; a total of 6,302,196 
feet of lumber, 3,348,028 feet of sawn timber and 2,397 
feet of hewn timber. 

The mills at Mobile are busy on South American, 
prime, Cuban and Jamaican schedules. The Bay City 
and Baird Lumber companies are loading ships for the 
River Plate and the Sullivan Timber Company is loading 
a schooner for the same destination. 

The sawn timber market remains quiet. No sales are 
being made and holders of stock are keeping quiet until 
the coming fall and winter, with the hope that their 
dream of 14 cents will be realized. 

The Munson Steamship Company has bought the 
wharf property at the foot of St. Anthony street, Mobile. 

J. D. Hand, of the Hand Lumber Company, Dolive, 
Ala., is taking in the Buffalo exposition. 





ON THE CAROLINA COST. 


GEORGETOWN, S. C., July 22.—During the past month 
there has been little change in the lumber situation here. 
All mills report plenty of orders and are running full 
time, although shipments have been curtailed somewhat 
on account of rain. Cypress and pine logs are now on 
the move to this market and from present indications 
there will be no shortage for at least a year. 

The Atlantic Coast Lumber Company and Gardner & 
Lacey Lumber Company are running their skidders to 
their capacity. The Gardner & Lacey company has re- 
cently sold one of its pull boats to the Vale Royal Manu- 
facturing Company, of Savannah, Ga., and expects to 
tow it to Savannah this week. The Atlantic Coast 
Lumber Company does most of its logging by railroad 
and has received three electric motors, made by the 
Baldwin Locomotive Works, to do the shifting within the 
yards of the company. Work on its No. 4 mill is being 
pushed to completion, the buildings being finished and 
machinery being put in, The company is putting a gang 
with two double cutting saw mills into this mill and 
expects to cut 200,000 feet a day. It has recently 
changed its running time to ten hours in place of eleven, 
so as to allow employees time to go to Pawley’s island 
and spend the nights. The company’s planing mill has 
been running night and day for some time and recently 
it shipped by steamer Georgetown 1,600,000 feet of 
North Carolina pine, all dressed, to Portland, Me. This 
ms the largest shipment that ever crossed Georgetown 

ar. 

Some of the water shipments noted are: 


aad Bayard Hopkins, 250,000 feet cypress shingles 

ath, 

ol ee Rebecca R. Douglas, 340,000 feet North Carolina 
e. 

- Schooner Charles H. Sprague, 240,000 feet North Carolina 
ne 


Schooner William Churchill, 10,000 ties, 

Schooner W. 'B. Potter, 250,000 feet North Carolina pine. 

Steamer Waccamaw, 1,250,000 feet. North Carolina pine. 

Cypress shingles and lath have a ready sale and there 
is only a limited amount on‘hand. The Georgetown 
Grocery Company has about three cargoes of ties ready 
for shipment and waiting on vessels. These shipments 
will nearly clean up the ties now in sight. 

The mills here have five rivers to get their supply of 
logs, and have the usual rail facilities. For outwa 
shipment we have the railroad, schooners and the Clyde 
Steamship Line, which has a weekly ship to this ports 
also two steamers of the Atlantic Coast Lumber Cot 
pany. Work on the jetty is progressing and now 
can load to 144 and 15 feet.and go over the bar, whereas 
only a few years ago 11 feet was considered the 
This certainly is a blessing to lumber shippers, 
much of the tonnage that used to come to this port 
been lost and deeper water enables larger vessels 1 
come here, 
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R. H. DOWNMAN AND LOUISIANA RED CYPRESS. 





Story of the Man and His Mills—The Largest Individual Red Cypress Operator in the World—He Controls 
an Annual Output of Nearly 100,000,000 Feet of Cypress Lumber, 180,000,000 Shingles, and 
22,500,000 Lath —Ramifications of a Vast Manufacturing and Distributing 
Business— One of His Companies Capitalized at $1,000,000. 


The Inception and Inauguration of a Great Cypress 
Business. 

Upon the death of William Cameron, of Waco, Tex., 
the heaviest yellow pine and cypress manufacturer of 
the southwest, R. H. Downman was a partner in the 
great business which that sterling Scot had built up 
in Texas, and he was also an executor of the estate. 
The Cameron properties included four yellow pine mills 
with an annual capacity of about 90,000,000 feet, three 
large red cypress mills in Louisiana with an annual 
output of 75,000,000 feet, a tie and piling business, a 
large line of retail lumber yards, an extensive woolen 
mill, a large grain elevator, a cold storage plant, pecan 
groves, banking stock and other diversified interests, 
the total value of the estate being in excess of $4,000,- 
000. This large fortune was handled with exceeding 
care by Mr. Downman and his co-executors and the 
principal sum increased in a manner most 
gratifying to the heirs during their in- 
cumbency. 

In the fall of 1900 it was decided to 
divide the estate among the widow, the 
four daughters and one son. This was 
accordingly done, and in this division the 
yellow pine and cypress lumber interests 
were separated completely, Mr. Downman, 
who married the second daughter of Wil- 
liam Cameron, acquiring in her behalf the 
entire cypress interests of the deceased 
with the exception of a block of stock in 
the Whitecastle (La.) property, which is 
still held by the Camerons at Waco. The 
cypress properties falling to Mr. Downman 
were the great saw milling plant and tim- 
ber lands at Bowie, La., the Cameron hold- 
ings in the Jeanerette Lumber & Shingle 
Company, at Jeanerette, La., and a pro- 
portionate division of the stock in the 
Whitecastle Lumber & Shingle Company, 
at Whitecastle, La. A notable event inci- 
dent to this great consolidation was the 
almost immediate corporation of the Bowie 
Lumber Company, Limited, with a capital 
of $1,000,000, Mr. Downman being presi- 
dent of the new corporation. This was 
quickly followed by the purchase of the 
Des Allemands property, which was ac- 
quired in November, 1900, for the purpose 
of securing additional timber lands for 
the benefit of the Bowie plant. This pur- 
chase was made from Francis Martin and 
it included the saw milling plant, which 
was subsequently incorporated under the 
name of the Des Allemands Lumber Com- 
pany, Limited. The purchase of the P. L. 
Renoudet Cypress Lumber Company plant 
at New Iberia was made by Mr. Down- 
man in December of the same year. It 
included from 250,000,000 to 300,000,000 
feet of standing timber and was soon after 
incorporated under the name of the Iberia 
Cypress Company, Limited. Mr. Down- 
man is president of all of these companies 
named excepting the Whitecastle Com- 
pany, his interest in the latter being that 
of a large stockholder. 

It will be seen by the foregoing that the 
line of action. as a cypress operator 
mapped out by Mr. Downman was upon a 
large scale and one which he has carried 
out with remarkable success since its in- 
ception. It means cypress timber holdings 
in Louisiana aggregating 800,000,000 feet 
of stumpage, with an annual manufactur- 
ing output of 90,000,000 feet of red cypress 
lumber, 180,000,000 shingles and 22,500,000 lath, all of 
which Mr. Downman directly controls. It means the 
development of the cypress business in the hands of one 
man on a scale of magnificence undreamed of a decade 
ipo, and it places this great consolidated interest in 
the foremost rank in cypress lumber manufacturing 

‘eircles. These figures are not given for comparison, but 
merely to show the spirit of consolidation and what Mr. 
Downman has succeeded in accomplishing along the line 
of cypress development. 

Following out this line of thought, it may clearly be 
seen that the cypress interests of the late William Cam- 
eron have fallen into good hands in Mr. Downman. 
Already the great milling and timber interests of the 
deceased Scotchman have multiplied by 50 Lg under 
Mr. Downman’s aggressive methods. e has added 
largely to both these interests and he has not yet 
stopped. His plans are for still further enlargement of 
his properties and for still further establishment of 
wholesale distributing offices throughout the territory 
where cypress lumber is used or will be used. He has 
surrounded himself with able managers—men who have 





had long experience in the manufacture of cypress lum- 
ber as well as men who understand how to market it. 
He is at present adding new machinery at his mills and 
widening the scope of his operations in various other 
ways. At New Orleans, La., where are his personal 
headquarters, he directs his managers and maintains 
his offices, which are modest and unpretentious for a 
lumberman controlling such large milling plants. The 
legend on the doors of these offices in the Liverpool & 
London & Globe building is simply “R. H. Downman.” 
No one uninitiated would dream that they are the gen- 
eral headquarters where orders and instructions are 
issued to five great cypress mills. But the facts are 
typical of the man. He makes no pretension of power, 
but simply goes ahead on the lines he has drawn as a 
lumberman and works out his plans without the blare 
of trumpets or other methods not strictly legitimate. 


ROBERT H. DOWNMAN. 





“Mr. Downman’s interests are entirely cypress and he controls them indwidually 
and absolutely.” 


Mr. Downman has had a splendid training in the 
lumber business. He has always:-been accustomed to 
large operations in lumber since his debut in the trade, 
and he is now- carrying out plans conceived since the 
division of the Cameron properties last year, which 
will doubtless make him the largest individual operator 
in cypress lumber in the country. His interests are en- 
tirely cypress and he controls them individually and 
absolutely. 

Such is in brief a resume of the lumber history of 
Mr. Downman since November, 1900. 


The Story of R. H. Downman, 


Than Mr. Downman, who now controls the properties 
named above, including the purchases of the Iberia 
Cypress Company, Limited, and the Des Allemands 
Lumber Company, Limited, no one has contributed more 
from points of both service and effectiveness in making 
these properties as valuable as they were when he came 
into possession of them and as they still are. “Mr. Down- 
man, one of nine children, who was born near War- 
renton, Fauquier county, Virginia, of old Virginia stock, 


. moldings, siding, finish ete. 


is a man of commanding presence, of pleasant manners 
and forceful in all he says and does. After educational 
training at the Virginia Agricultural & Mechanical 
College at Blacksburg, Va., he entered the employ of a 
hardware and lumber concern at Warrenton and con- 
tinued there until he was 20 years of age, when he 
moved to Texas, where he started in the retail drug 
business at Bryan. In 1880 he moved to Waco and 
continued to clerk in the drug business, afterward 
embarking in the retail drug business for himself. Sell- 
ing out during the summer of 1882 he went into the 
office of J. W. Castles & Co., wholesale druggists, at 
Waco. J. W. Castles was the senior partner of the 
firm until 1883, when it was absorbed by Cameron, 
Castles & Story, the late William Cameron being a 
partner, Mr. Downman going with that company as man- 
ager of the drug department. In 1886 the drug depart- 

ment was sold to Behrens & Castles, and 
with that concern Mr. Downman remained 
as a representative of Mr. Castles’ inter- 
ests and continued to do so until 1889, 
when he went with William Cameron & 
Co. in the wholesale and retail lumber 
business. He had on June 6, 1888, mar- 
ried Miss Annie S. Cameron, the second 
daughter of the late William Cameron, at 
the family home, Waco, Tex. 

In 1889 Mr. Downman entered the firm 
of William Cameron & Co., at Waco, as 
junior partner, the firm then consisting of 
William Cameron, W. B. Brazelton, C. L. 
Johnson, George M. Bowie and Mr. Down- 
man, 

In 1897 William Cameron & Co. was 
dissolved by the withdrawal of Messrs. 
Brazelton, Johnson and Bowie, and Mr. 
Downman took full charge of the whole- 
sale and retail business of William Cam- 
eron & Co., which position he held until 
February, 1899, the time of Mr. Cameron’s 
death, and from that time until last De- 
cember he was the managing executor of 
the estate for the Cameron heirs, at which 
time it was agreed by the heirs to divide 
the estate, such division resulting in Mr. 
Downman securing the Bowie plant, the 
controlling stock of the Jeanerette Lumber 
& Shingle Company, Limited, an interest 
in the Whitecastle Lumber & Shingle Com- 
pany, Limited, and the San Antonio retail 
yards, which property is now conducted 
under the name of R. H. Downman. The 
incorporation of the Bowie Lumber Com- 
pany, Limited, followed, with a capitaliza- 
tion of $1,000,000, and soon afterward the 
purchase of the plants and timber holdings 
at New Iberia and Allemands, La., as 
already stated elsewhere in this article. 

The milling plants absolutely controlled 
by Mr. Downman are the Cypress King 
mill at Bowie, La., under the name of the 
Bowie Lumber Company, Limited; the 
Jeanerette Lumber & Shingle Company, 
Limited ; the Des Allemands Lumber Com- 
pany, Limited; the Iberia Cypress Com- 
pany, Limited, and in addition Mr. Down- 
man is the largest individual stockholder 
in the Whitecastle Lumber & Shingle Com- 
pany, Limited. 

A summary of the details of the indi- 
vidual praperties owned and conducted by 
Mr. Downman appears elsewhere. 


The Mills and Managers. 


As stated above, the mills controlled by 
Mr. Downman are as follows: 


Bowie Lumber Company, Ltd., Bowle, La. 
Jeanerette Lumber & Shingle Company, Ltd., Jeanerette, 


The Iberia Cm Company, Ltd., New Iberia, La. 

Des Allemands Lumber Company, Lta., Allemands, La. 

Whitecastle Lumber & Shingle Company, Ltd. (stock- 
holder), Whitecastle, La. 

Creole saw mill, (contract for output), Allemands, La. 


The Bowie Lumber Company, Limited, mill at Bowie, 
La., was formerly conducted under the name of Estate of 
William Cameron. It is a double band mill. It saws 
Louisiana red cypress lumber, shingles and lath, as 
well as timbers. Its output includes flooring, ceiling, 
A factory for cistern and 
tank work is now under construction. R. H. Downman 
is president, Frederick H. Lewis vice president, J. F. 


: Wigginton secretary and treasurer as well as local man- 


ager. The directors are R. H. Downman, Albert Bald- 
win, jr., Bernard McCloskey and Frederick H. Lewis, of 
New Orleans, La., Thomas Beary and W. H. Price, of 
Thibodeaux, La. 

The Jeanerette Lumber & Shingle Company, Limited. 
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is at Jeanerette, La. This is a telescopic band mill, 
manufacturing band sawed red cypress lumber and 
shingles as well as having a sash, door and blind fac- 
tory. The daily capacity is 90,000 feet of lumber, 50,000 
feet at the planing mill and 200,000 shingles. This com- 
pany makes a specialty of fine interior finish. R. H. 


FREDERICK H. LEWIS. 





“He is vice president of the Bowie Lumber Company and gen- 
eral auditor for Mr. Downman,” 


Downman is president, H. B. Hewes vice president and 
treasurer, F. H. Lewis secretary. Mr. Hewes is also 
manager. The directors are R. H. Downman and F. H. 
Lewis, of New Orleans, La., H. B. Hewes, 
of Jeanerette, La.; J. F. Wigginton, of 
Bowie, La.; A. C. Johns, of San An- 
tonio, Tex. 

The Iberia Cypress Company, Limited, 
is at New Iberia, La. It manufactures 
red cypress lumber, shingles and lath. 
This mill also has a large sash, door and 
blind factory, and it makes fine tanks 
and cisterns. Its capital is $250,000. 
R. H. Downman is president, F. H. Lewis 
vice president, J. F. Wigginton secre- 
tary and treasurer, George W. Dallas 
manager. The directors are R. H. Down- 
man, F. H. Lewis, of New Orleans, La.; 
George W. Dallas, of New Iberia, La.; 
H. B. Hewes, of Jeanerette, La., and J. F. 
Wigginton, of Bowie, La. 

The Des Allemands Lumber Company, 
Limited, is at Allemands, La. This mill 
manufactures red cypress lumber, shin- 
gles, lath, ties and timbers. R. H. Down- 
man is president, F, H. Lewis vice presi- 
dent, J. F. Wigginton secretary and 
treasurer. These gentlemen are also di- 
rectors, the two others being E. G. West- 
moreland, of Allemands, La., and A. C. 
Johns, of San Antonio, Tex. Mr. West- 
moreland is manager of this plant. The 
Whitecastle Lumber & Shingle Company, 
Limited, is at Whitecastle, La., on the Mississippi river. 
It is not wholly controlled by Mr. Downman, who, how- 
ever, is one of the largest individual stockholders. This 
mill manufactures red cypress lumber, shingles and lath, 
with a sash, door and blind factory as an adjunct. 

The Creole Saw Mill is at Allemands, La. Mr. Down- 
man has a contract for the entire cut of this mill and 
he therefore controls its output. 

These properties will be treated more in detail in 
another part of this article. 


DRY KILNS, BOWIE, LA. 


“The Bowie mill has excellent dry kilns.” 


Cypress Timber Holdings of Mr. Downman. 

Mr. Downman’s cypress timber holdings are very 
heavy. As an owner of timber lands he stands among 
the foremost in cypress circles, and he is adding to them 
as rapidly as circumstances may require. With such 
large and varied saw mill interests it is absolutely nec- 
essary that he should have ample cypress stumpage 
behind them, and in this respect he has shown excellent 
foresight in his timber purchases. Since going to New 
Orleans to embark in cypress operations exclusively he 
has made some heavy purchases and his total holdings 
aggregate 800,000,000 feet of cypress stumpage. At 
Bowie, La., he has added very largely to his lands, 
while at Jeanerette, New Iberia and Allemands, La., 
he has strengthened the mill situation to a marked 
degree by fresh purchases. These lands are in the heart 
of the red cypress region and the timber is of unusually 
good quality. He has provided for long cuts at every 
mill controlled by him, the lands have been bought out- 
right and the milling plants placed in a position where 
the timber question is absolutely assured. This highly 
important detail of the milling business has been given 
the most careful attention by Mr. Downman, who is 
too experienced a lumberman not to know that ample 
timber holdings are vital to the success of a group of 
mills as numerous as those enumerated. 


Scope of Mr. Downman’s Milling and Selling Opera- 
tions. 

In going to New Orleans as a base of his operations, 
both milling and selling, Mr. Downman simply fol- 
lowed natural channels. That city has for some years 
been accepted by the lumber world as the center for the 
cypress trade. It was, before his advent, a great cypress 
market, and it is at present, with the acquisition of 
his interests, the greatest cypress headquarters in the 
country. Cypress lumber and New Orleans are almost 
synonymous. In seeking a location where he could 
handle his business to the best advantage the Crescent 
City appealed irresistibly to him. Nearly all the red 
cypress of Louisiana grows within 100 miles of the city, 
and none of Mr. Downman’s mills is more than that dis- 
tance from there. It will therefore be seen that the 


SAW MILL, BOWIB, LA. 





“The Bowie mill is a double McDonough band.” 


milling argent ag are in a compact territory and can 
be handled with facility from such a sumeal. office. 
Mr. Downman frequently calls his managers to New 
Orleans for consultation as the trip can be accomplished 
in a single day. He directs everything personally, makes 
all important contracts and purchases and does the 
financiering at New Orleans. All or nearly all of his 
managers and assistants are interested in their par- 
ticular mills as stockholders to a greater or less extent 
and Mr. Downman encourages this. He maintains that 





men who are interested in such a manner have a 
greater incentive to watch details and keep expenses 
down as well as to give better attention to the manufac- 
ture of lumber than managers under salary, and his 
experience has proven it. His associates are loyal and 
.energetic and everybody connected with him seems to 
work with enthusiasm, much of which is doubtless ab- 
sorbed from Mr. Downman himself, who is a tireless and 


J. F. WIGGINTON. 





“He 48 secretary, treasurer and mill manager of the Bowie 
Lumber Company.” 


hard worker at all times when in his office. After busi- 
ness hours, and the office doors once locked, he dis- 
misses all business from his mind and spends his time 
in social relaxation. 

It is no child’s play to inaugurate and 
carry out successfully a great manufac- 
turing and selling project like this. The 
scope of the manufacturing proposition 
in itself is enough to keep a man ex- 
tremely busy from early morning to late 
at night, to say nothing of the whole- 
saling and retailing departments, unless 
good and efficient lieutenants are in the 
ranks. But all these varied ramifica- 
tions from the purchase of timber lands 
to the selling of a car of lumber, shin- 
gles, sash, doors and blinds or timbers 
are simplified in the New Orleans office 
of Mr. Downman chiefly because he se- 
lects and possesses good lieutenants. At 
his headquarters he can tell at a glance 
at his daily reports just what has’ been 
done at each of his mills the previous 
day, as well as if he were actually at the 
plant, and by the same process he can 
tell how his product is being marketed 
through his selling agents and managers, 
The system employed is simple and de- 
cidedly effective. 

The scope for 
' put is wide. 

j present time is 
; everywhere in the United States east 
b of the Rocky mountains. Mr. Down- 
man can reach the New England and Atlantic coast 
markets by schooner in cargo lots, the upper Mississippi 
region by barge up the river, and throughout Texas, 
Oklahoma and the western and middle western states 
by rail shipments. His territory is not circumscribed 
as New Orleans possesses ocean, river and rail facilities 
for ry Aas lumber anywhere in the world where 
it miglit in demand. 
Wholesale and Retail Interests. 
In addition to the New Orleans office of Mr. Down- 


selling his  out- 
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“The Bowie (La.) mill carries 15,000,000 feet of cypress lumber and 10,000,000 shin- 
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man, where of course most of his large product is mar- 
keted, he has a general wholesale business at San An- 
tonio, Tex., as well as retail yards, selling yellow pine, 
cypress and other lumber there. This branch is in 
charge of A. C. Johns. He also has numerous selling 
agents in such centers as New York, Boston, Chicago, 
St. Louis, Cleveland, Kansas City and other large 
cities. This branch of his business is thoroughly or- 
ganized and he covers the United States in selling oper- 
ations. 
The Cypress King Mill at Bowie, La. 

This business was organized and established in May, 
1895, by the late William Cameron, whose property 
solely it was at the time of his death; it now is the 
sole property of the Bowie Lumber Company, Limited. 
Irom shortly after its establishment until his recent 
death this plant was under the management of T. Gordon 
Reddy, jr., who succeeded in bringing it up to its high 
standard of effectiveness. Such a degree of economy and 
system did Mr. Reddy reach in the management of this 
mill that Mr. Cameron just before his death practically 
left the entire conduct of the “Cypress King” mill to 
Mr. Reddy, regarding him as a perfectly able and com- 
petent lieutenant, worthy as a manager of his every con- 
fidence. That those others who also were fully informed 
of the results attained ratified this opinion of Mr. Reddy 
and that in his death a bright future was prematurely 
ended is evidenced by his place in the organization in 
the Bowie Lumber Company, Limited—that of vice 
president and general manager. 

The equipment in the Bowie plant consists of a 


once assuring the company against the losses so often 
found as a result of carelessness or lack of knowledge 
or correct equipment, and providing for a continual 
heavy supply of well dried stock. 

he yard is arranged for economical handling and 
shipping, and the switches from the Southern Pacific 
system are so located as to secure a maximum despatch 
in the filling of orders. The yard piling is done with 
an almost military precision and neatness and at once 
impresses one with the idea of clean cut methods. 

The average stock carried at Bowie is 15,000,000 feet 
of lumber, 10,000,000 shingles and 2,000,000 lath. The 
aggregate shipments of lumber, shingles and lath during 
1899 were 962 cars; those in 1900 were 2,028 cars. 

The timber supply for this plant covers about 40,000 
acres, representing the basis for heavy production for 
many years. The logging equipment employed is such 
as to guarantee a steady supply. It consists of four 
complete skidding outfits, a logging railroad, four stan- 
dard gage locomotives and sixty logging cars. The 
pond storage facilities at the mill are ample and permit 
of the carrying of a large emergency supply of logs. 

This plant has from its establishment enjoyed a de- 
servedly high reputation as a financial success. 

Geographically, the town and plant of Bowie are sit- 
uated forty miles west of New Orleans, on the Southern 
Pacific system. 


Operations in a Cypress Locality. 


Bowie is “a model saw mill town,” having for its 
basis of population the 700 men employed in connection 
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“Four standard locomotives and staty logging cars are the equipment at Bowie.” 


double McDonough band with complete modern effective 
accessories. It is particularly well planned and built 
and is strictly modern in the sense in which that term 
is used to express economic effectiveness and perfection 
of product. It hes an annual capacity of 40,000,000 
feet of lumber, 100,000,000 shingles and 30,000,000 lath. 

A planing mill plant of the highest type of those used 
in connection with saw mills is part of this plant. The 
equipment is the latest improved in every sense and 
everything ordinarily among the products of a first class 
planing mill is turned out in quantities that do not fail 
to meet the expectations of either the operators or their 
patrons, 

Connected with this plant is a battery of four large 
kilns of an average daily capacity of 50,000 feet. The 
tramway arrangements and connections between the 
kilns and saw and planing mills are convenient, and 
the kilns are the best that the practical experience of 
the company taught them to employ. The product is 
carefully and scientifically handled in drying, thus at 


SKIDDER AT WORK, BOWIR, LA. 


with the lumber operations of the company. A great 
many Arcadians or “Cajins,” as they are called, are 
settlers in this swamp country, have never been outside 
of it, and in their peculiar French way they like that 
country “vare well.” The boarding house for the men 
in the swamp is in charge of a “Cajin” family; it is a 
roomy, pleasant and very comfortably situated and fur- 
nished place, where the men are supplied with that 
abundance of very good food which goes far to make 
a contented man in the cypress brakes. The manage- 
ment have always recognized this and they are very 
careful of how they take care of their men. 

Four or five miles out on the other side in the on 
the steam skidding systems are to be found at wor 
in charge of a crew of men — out cypress logs. 
The skidding system is described elsewhere in this article 
and is alluded to merely because of the —_ aph 
showing the logs piled up after they are brought in 
from the brake, as well as the method of loading the 
logs on the cars by its use. With the aid of this system 


the heaviest cypress butt log is rapidly “snaked” in from 


the swamp (a distance of 1,500 feet) with as much 
ease as an Ordinary man would handle a scuttle of coal. 

Railroad building in the swamp in connection with 
this plant, as well as others of a similar character, is 
a peculiar operation, and if the illustrations given here- 
with are closely scanned a very good idea of what ft 
means will be obtained. The timber cutters begin by 
slashing out the right of way—that is, they cut a road 
through the timber where the line is to go. The logs 
are then thrown to one side or sawed up and cut, and 
the stumps are removed from the right of way until 
it presents a practically level, unobstructed surface; 
more or less of it, however, is from six inches to two 
or three feet under water. The tupelo gum and other 
small trees on either side of the right of way are then 
felled across it until a three or four-ply corduroy foun- 
dation is obtained, on which the ties are placed and 
the rails spiked down. The track is then ready for the 
real work of surfacing. The.dust, shavings and refuse 
from the mill are loaded from the end of a conveying 
system into cars, several of which are run out with 
every train that goes from the mill to the woods, where 
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“Through the timber where the line ia to go.” 


they are turned over to the construction crew with its 
own locomotive and equipment. This refuse is then 
worked under the ties and the road is “surfaced up” 
until it presents the appearance of an ordinary roadbed. 
This makes a comparatively solid road, perfectly safe, 
high and dry enough to operate the logging equipment 
without fear of accident. The illustration herewith 
shows the end of the logging road where extension is in 
rogress, and a short distance of the proposed line. 
The timber which is seen still standing in the picture 
is tupelo gum. This timber is not at present being cut, 
although considerable interest in it for various purposes 
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“Four steam skidders are a part of the Bowte logging equipment.” 








“One can imagine what ratiroad building means in a cypress swamp.” 
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“The logs are then thrown to one side.” 


is now being aroused, and in the near future it will 
undoubtedly constitute the basis of valuable product. 
One can imagine what this sort of railroad building 
means when the cypress knees, which stick up every- 
where, are noticed, and which are usually more numer- 
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“There are two large stores—one at Bowie and the other in the swamp.” 


SHIPPING YARDS, BOWID, LA. 


“Two miles of Southern Pacific track run through the Bowie yards.” 


ous in most parts of the cypress woods than they show 
in this picture. In this picture the cypress has all been 
cut and the logs are ready for pulling and loading on to 
the cars by the skidding system. 

Another illustration herewith will give a good idea 
of the actual conditions in the cypress swamps, where 
cutters are at work. These men are cutting along the 
right of way of an extension—that is, they are following 
up the line laid out, felling the cypress trees and cut- 
ting them into lengths to be handled by the skidder as 
soon as the road is built to them. This is rather un- 
enviable work, for the reason that a man must be in 
water continually from morning until night, most of 
the time knee deep or more. It is a common saying 
throughout the country that nobody but a “nigger” 
or a “Cajin” can stand it, the conditions being alto- 
gether too difficult for the average white man’s constitu- 
tion. These hardy men, however, born and reared in 
and near the cypress brakes, suffer no inconvenience 
from their method of life. They go right ahead and do 
their cutting as happily and as contentedly as workers 
in other fields under conditions more favorable de 
theirs. 

Another illustration herewith presents an exception- 
ally good view of a virgin cypress swamp, the primeval 
vharacter of which is suggested by the alligator in fhe 
foreground. This shows the timber standing on the 
proposed right of way, the smaller trees being tupelo 
gum with which cypress generally is interspersed. 


The Jeanerette Lumber & Shingle Company, Limited. 


The property operated at Jeanerette, La., under the 
style of the Jeanerette Lumber & Shingle Company, 
Limited, is no unimportant one in the Downman group 
of Louisiana cypress manufacturing plants. The offi- 
cers of this company are Robert H. Downman, president ; 
H. B. Hewes, vice president and general manager. This 
plant was established in 1884 by D. Milmo and John W. 
Stokoe. Mr. Hewes became interested in the property in 
1887 and continued to be identified with it as a partner 
until the incorporation in 1894. In 1898 William 
Cameron & Co. purchased the Milmo interest. The mill 
originally installed was lost by fire on May 1, 1898, 
but was immediately rebuilt and a new plant was placed’ 
in commission in March, 1899, and still continues, with 
a capacity of 20,000,000 feet of lumber, 50,000,000 shin- 
gles and 50,000,000 lath, and a planing mill capacity 
of 50,000 feet a day. The equipment of the present mill 
is an Allis-Chalmers double cutting telescopic band mill, 
being the second mill of the kind ever run in the south. 
The whole plant is equipped for the latest known devices 


SAW MILL, JEANERETTE, LA. 





“The saw mill at Jeanerette is a double cutting Allis-Chalmers band, the second in the south.” 


LOGS FOR MILL, JEANERETTE, LA. 


for economical handling of the product. The mill is 
strictly modern in every respect and employs 425 men. 
The illustration shows practically the whole of the plant 
as far as the buildings are concerned; of the lumber 
yard is shown only a small corner. 

Operating in a cypress swamp is a very odd sort of 
business and there are many things which seem to be 
diametrically opposed to each other yet whivh, strange 
to say, work hand in hand. Railroads are built out in 
the swamps, while towboats also operate in the same 
lagoon. The illustration shows a locomotive apparently 


H. B. HEWES. 





“Vice president and treasurer Jeanerette Lumber & Shingle 
Company.” 


running around in a field of high grass. In reality 
this locomotive is on a track built on slabs or anything 
that can be put under the rails to hold them from 
sinking into the mud, and the road is built through 
the swamp country. A better view of what this really 
means may be seen in the Bowie plant and the railroad 
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“The negro steers the mammoth cypress log to the haul-up.” 
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PULL BOAT, JEANERETTE, LA. 








“Some of the logs are brought to the bayou by pull boat.” 


BOARDING HOUSE, JEANERETTE 





“There is a floating boarding house here.” 


operation there. This locomotive at Jeanerette gives a 
very good idea of what railroading means in a cypress 
swamp. The railroad equipment there is a standard 
gage track of 40-pound rails, one locomotive and twelve 
cars. This road is operated in the Bayou Sorrel swamps. 

The log supply comes by towboats to the mills, up 
the Bayou Teche from the Grand Lake swamps, where 
the logging outfit consists of the Lidgerwood latest im- 
proved “skidders” and “pullboats.” The railroad con- 
nection with this plant and 25,000 acres of cypress 
timber lands will give a steady run for many years. 

A very peculiar device in operating cypress logging 
is the skidder; indeed, cypress logs could scarcely be 
gotten out in any other way except by a pullboat, which 
is the same mechanism afloat instead of mounted on 
rails. The skidder consists of a car carrying an engine 
like the ordinary pile driver; that is, having rotary 
drums and wind-up cables. 

Logging operations in a cypress brake are consider- 
ably different from those in vogue in any other class of 
timber. The timber is usually deadened about a year 
before it is cut; consequently there is a gang that goes 
into the swamps before there is anything done in the 
way of cutting. Their business is simply to girdle the 
trees. An illustration shows a gang at work, and they 
will this year deaden all the timber which it is expected 
will be cut this year. This peculiarity of the cypress 
business is one because of which a man who is used to 
operating in other kinds of wood would probably find 
himself badly handicapped. There is some excellent 
timber in the woods tributary to the Jeanerette mills, 
and the workmen are nearly all negroes, because a 
white man, un'ess a Louisiana Frenchman or other per- 
son accustomed to the swamps, does not care to work in 
the continual damp of the cypress brake. A negro, 

owever, does not care provided he can keep out of the 
Way of alligators. 

A large cypress log that has been run through the 
Jeanerette mill is shown in the illustration. 

here are cypress brakes in the south where the ordi- 
Nary skidder operations cannot be carried on, but where 
the water is deep enough to float a good sized flat bottom 
Pullboat. A pullboat can run out a cable and handle 
logs from the timber where the skidder does not handle 
them at all, being out of reach entirely. The whole 
country in a cypress swamp or brake is, of course, under 
water more or less, and there is little or no dry land on 
which to build houses; consequently the men who work 
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in these swamps must be provided with floating houses. 
One of the illustrations shows a floating house as well 
as one of the pullboats. 

A sash and door factory is operated in connection 
with the Jeanerette plant. The company makes a 
specialty of interior finish, bar and store fixtures ete. 
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“The modern skidder is used at Jeanerette.” 


LOG CAMP, JEANERETTE, LA. 








he logs are boomed into the bayou.” 


nexed, which can be used for piling lumber. 

Three large dry kilns are running constantly and 
furnish about 15,000 feet of dry lumber daily. Mr. 
Hewes has the Allis-Chalmers double cutting mill, and 
he has been very successful with it. He says there is 
an increase in the cut of about 40 percent and that it is 
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“The Jeanerette railroad is standard gage.” 


It works on special orders entirely. It turns out a fine 
grade of interior finish and has about all it can handle 
in this line. 

Vice President Hewes has been putting in some im- 
provements in the Jeanerette plant and has recently 
built new sheds, 90x200 feet, and a shingle shed with a 
capacity of about 3,000,000 shingles. The Jeanerette 
plant occupies about ten acres ont has thirty acres an- 


satisfactory in every particular. The Jeanerette mill 
is called “The Princess” to distinguish it from the Bowie 
mill, which is called “The Cypress King,” and the 
Whitecastle mill, which is called “The Cypress Queen.” 
These three plants, with the Iberia Cypress Company, 
Limited, plant and the Des Allemands plant, constitute 
the present Downman group of cypress lumber proper- 
ties in Louisiana. 
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“The mill equipment consists of a Filer & Stowell band.” 


The Iberia Cypress Company, Limited. 

The P. L. Renoudet Cypress Lumber Company’s plant 
at New Iberia, La., now operated under the title of the 
Iberia Cypress Company, Limited, was secured by pur- 
chase on February 1 last. It has from 250,000,000 to 
300,000,000 feet of cypress timber distributed over 22,000 
acres of land holdings, and forms an important paft 
of the properties described. The equipment represents 
an annual producing capacity of 15,000,000 feet of lum- 
ber, 50,000,000 shingles and 25,000,000 lath. The equip- 
ment consists of a Filer & Stowell Company band, with 
al] the necessary accessories for the proper handling of 
the initial product. In connection with this mill there 
are large and commodious facilities for sash, door and 
blind production, and the company makes a specialty 
of tanks, cisterns, vats ete., a feature of the business 
which is growing rapidly. The mill and factory proper- 
ties are situated at the edge of the town of New Iberia 
and are so located as now and always to be valuable 
property. 


The Des Allemands Mill. 


The Des Allemands mill plant is located eight 


miles east of the Bowie (La.) mill, thirty-two 
miles from New Orleans on the Southern Pacific 
system. The equipment consists of a circular saw 


mill outfit of a daily capacity of 650,000 feet of 
lumber and 100,000 shingles, in connection with a heavy 
production of railroad ties and material of a similar 


character for the production of which this plant was’ 


particularly intended because of both its character and 
the timber supply. This mill is now operated to its 
full capacity, its current output being very largely 
confined to material shipped on an order for 1,000,000 
cypress railroad ties to be exported to the state of 
Yucatan, southeastern Mexico, where they will be used 
for renewal on and extension of railroads. This plant 
and the quantity of timber connected therewith—some- 
thing like 200,000,000 feet—were acquired recently by 
purchase from Francis Martin. 


The Cypress Queen Mill at Whitecastle. 
The official title under which business of this plant is 
conducted is the Whitecastle Lumber & Shingle Company, 


Limited. Mr. Downman was one of the original stock- 
holders of the Whitecastle plant, and on the division 


VIEW OF MILL, 


of the estate of the late William Cameron he acquired 
sufficient stock in the company to make him the largest 
individual stockholder. The mill is managed by W. J. 
Alexander, a well known lumberman in the southern 
country. The plant is located seventy-five miles 
northwest of New Orleans on the Mississippi river 
and on the Texas & Pacific railway. Shipments are 
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‘‘Manager of the Iberia Cypress Company.” 


made by either water or rail. The plant is_ well 
situated and is rather compact, as is shown in the birds- 
eye view given herewith. It consists of a saw mill and 
a large planing mill, with dry kilns and dry sheds and 
the usual attachments that go to make up a modern saw 
mill plant. The mill is equipped with an Allis-Chalmers 
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“The Ibverta plant is modern and up to date.” 





“The equipment consists of a circular saw mill outfit.” 





“This mill was purchased late in 1900.” 


single band with capacity of 15,000,000 feet a year, and 
a shingle mill with capacity of 50,000,000 shingles, the 
shingle mill being a separate part of the plant. The- 
equipment is modern in every particular. The company 
was capitalized at $200,000 and the mill has been in 
operation, practically as it is at present, since it was 
started in 1890 by Mr. Cameron, with the exception of 
the sash and door factory, which was added in 1893. 
This mill is known among the properties in which Mr. 
Downman is interested as the “Cypress Queen,” and 
it is a splendid plant in every particular. The logging 
equipment consists of eight miles of narrow gage tracks, 
three locomotives, thirty cars and the usual parapher- 
nalia required in running a saw mill road. 

The illustration of the mill is a birdseye view of its 
size and situation. A large quantity of shingles are 
turned out here. There is a large yard at the south of 
the mill, which is covered with shingles, and the mill 
boasts of a fine stock. 

Logs are delivered to the . Queen” mill on a 
ramp at the end of the track. This is a very convenient 
and quick way of handling the trains and getting the 
logs on the log deck. A great deal of time might be 
lost in handling this end of the business, but by the 
arrangement of the switches, which make a Y shaped 
pair of tracks, it is accomplished by making a flytng 
switch and running the engine behind, pulling the cars 
out on the track next to the log deck. The log track 
ends against the mill and when the logs are dumped 
they can be rolled on the log deck, remaining until the 
carrier picks them up and brings them to the boot of the 
haul-up. An illustration is given of this end of the mill 
which shows the arrangement there. It shows the logs 
lying on the deck and also loaded there, as well as 
loaded on the cars, besides those going up the chute into 
the mill to the saws. 

The space for air drying lumber here is not cramped. 
It enables the company to get lumber out as it may be 
needed. A spur track runs through the town and ends 
at the Mississippi river, where lumber can be run 
directly from the mill and loaded on to the barges 
without extra handling. A great deal of the product 
goes out this way. The planing mill and sash and door 
factory are large and they turn out a great deal of 
cypress. Tt is one of the busiest places in the southern 
country. : 
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Cypress—its History. 

The oldest wood in the United States in commercial 
use and reputation is cypress. It antedated white pine 
just to the extent that St. Augustine antedated Salem 
and as Spanish settlement in this country was older 
than English and French. If a list could be made of 
all the houses in the United States more than 150 years 
old it would be found that cypress was an important 
material in most of them. 

The early settlers along the south Atlantic and gulf 
coasts made free use of cypress. It was available, it 
was workable, and of course proved to be of exceptional 
durability by the way in which it withstood the storms 
of a century or more. 

When pitch pine was merely a timber material cypress 
was a favorite house finish and general woodworking 
timber. 

The durability of cypress is wonderfully exemplified 
in scores and hundreds of old southern mansions and 
buildings of lesser pretensions scattered from the bayot 
country of Louisiana all along the coast up to Wash- 
ington and Baltimore, and even to Philadelphia, with 
occasional examples still further north. 

Cypress was to the early development in the south 
what pine and spruce were to the north. ‘Wherever 
the French, Spanish and cavalier settlements extended 
there went the use of cypress as far as practicable, 
considering sources of supply and means of transporta- 
tion. 

Long before the eighteenth century had closed, long 
before the war of the revolution, there was a cypress 
industry and a coastwise commerce in that wood. The 
settlers in New England and largely those in Pennsyl- 
vania and New York found spruce and white pine, 
especially the latter, the most available as well as sat- 
isfactory building materials, and as settlement fdérced 
its way westward the liking for white pine accompanied 
it. It was the hereditary wood, so to speak, of the 


SAW MILL, WHITECASTLE, LA. 


now every train that passes the cypress mills on the 
gulf or south Atlantic coast carries west and north 
more or less cypress lumber. It has come to be a stan- 


W. J. ALEXANDER. 





“Manager of the plant of the Whitecastle Lumber & Shingle 
Company.” 


dard material in northern markets. It is found as part 
of their regular stock in thousands of retail yards. Its 
beauty of color and grain have introduced it into myr- 


and, second, the existence of a very heavy, compact 
body of cypress. As development in this “red” cypress 
territory progressed it outstripped the local require- 
ment and then the waning supply and advancing price 
of white pine attracted the attention of northern oper- 
ators who saw in it an available substitute therefor— 
and in some respects more than a substitute, as cypress 
has merits all its own. During the last ten or fifteen 
years this development has been extremely rapid, and 
there have been some operators who have been especially 
far seeing and have laid the foundation for a business 
which shall endure for many years. It is probably the 
fact that the foundation for all the great cypress busi- 
nesses has now been laid, inasmuch as practically the 
entire body of timber is in strong hands where it will 
serve as the basis for manufacturing operations or by 
which it wili be held for an increment in value. In 
the recent history of Louisiana red cypress no man 
figured more conspicuously, no man more appreciated 
the possibilities which rested in it, than the late William 
Cameron, of Texas. 


Cypress Introduction and Uses. 


When the possibilities of cypress stumpage and lumber 
first induced the organization of the companies in 
which Mr. Cameron was interested as partner in the 
field of supply the entire subject of cypress was, unlike 
the prophets of old, without honor except in its own 
country. Since then the history of the wood has been 
one in which from the position of a neighborhood re- 
source it has assumed a permanent and prominent place 
wherever the discriminating uses of woods are known. 
With hardly an exception, it can be said that every 
setback experienced in cypress introduction was the 
outcome of its abuse rather than its intelligent use. 
The almost phenomenal increase in the demand was the 
cause of practices in manufacture or delivery asa a re- 
sult of which cypress products were placed in the hands 
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“Known as the Cypress Queen mill,” 


north. As white pine was so widely distributed and 
grew in such large quantities and, furthermore, was so 
readily logged and brought to central points, it became 
the basis for a lumber industry which surpassed in 
magnitude that based upon any other timber. 

Cypress, however, grew along the coast, and, as settle- 
ment pushed inland the lack of transportation facilities 
prevented the use of cypress; which, furthermore, was 
unnecessary, for the emigrants—those who were pushing 
civilization westward and northward in the new world 
wilderness—found other woods which served their pur- 
pose, even though not in all respects equal to the cypress 
which the earliest settlers found awaiting them on the 
shores of their adopted country. 

Like all other commodities, the distribution of cypress 
was dictated by the necessities and by the possibilities 
of the time. It could be distributed only where it could 
be carried by water, and no one wood was a necessity 
in those early days, Therefore cypress for almost a cen- 
tury remained practically stationary as far as demand 
and distributing territory were concerned, though it 
Was appreciated and used in its native clime and along 
the coast: well toward the north, where by long custom 
and generation after generation of experience in its 
valuable qualities its merits were known. Furthermore 

‘there were other, cheaper woods, woods more generally 
distributed and more immediately available for the 
needs of the great interior of the country. 

It was not, therefore, until railroads had made a 
Wider distribution of cypress possible, and until the 
cutting away of the timber supply had raised the price 
of its competitors, and until education had in many 
cases on even terms given cypress the preference, that 
there came about the new demand for this wood which 
had for generations lain practically dormant. The de- 
cline in the supply and the advance in price of white 

ine timber gave the first great recent impetus to the 

emand for cypress. 

Whereas twenty-five years ago the cypress trade, with 
the caeeption of a certain requirement for shingles, was 
Practically confined to the lines of water transportation, 














iads of homes, until now cypress is probably the leadin 
minor building wood of the United States—minor ih 
the sense only that its habitat is restricted and its 
output limited. 

While the first development of cypress as a marketable 
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“Mill manager at Des Allemands.”’ 


commodity was on the Atlantic coast, the greatest ex- 
ansion of the industry has been seen in Louisiana. 
his was because of two reasons: First, the existence 
of New Orleans, the largest southern city, which. in 
itself furnished a market for a large amount of lumber; 





“The logging equipment consists of three locomotives and thirty cars.” 


of consumers in a condition precluding the best results. 
Everything of an unsatisfactory nature was at once 
charged against the merits of the material itself, and 
it has been under only the more recent and intelligent 
methods of handling that cypress has taken possession 
of its proper place among the more valuable of building 
woods. 

As the peculiar merits of the wood have come to be 
investigated and understood its field has been extended, 
until it has absolutely displaced almost all competitors 
for use in particular places where positive resistance 
to all of the elements contributing to the decay of wood 
is essential. 

In the case of almost every other American wood it is 
customary—and the custom is based on market con- 
ditions—to assign it to a particular territory when its 
use is under discussion. press has no territory; it 
is demanded everywhere it has become known under 
proper conditions. It is to be found in tanks and similar 
manufacture admitting of high freight rates in Canada; 
it is one of the most important materials used in sash, 
door, blind and interior trim manufacture in New Ehg- 
land; it is almost the only wood that will be accepted for 
making hot house sash everywhere, and this because of 
its durability under conditions ordinarily inducing —_ 
decay, and it is almost exclusively used in the manufac- 
ture of washing machines and similar output requiring 
maximum durability under difficult conditions; when 
the freight rates are not at once prohibitive it is seldom 
known to be displaced as a shingle material, and under 
the same conditions it is the favored wood for railroad 
ties and bridge material. To enumerate the many uses 
to which it is put, each of which carries with it a 
patent and irrefutable indorsement of its value, would 
be an endless task. It is sufficient to note that they 
have become so manifold that there is in comparison 
with other woods of the same class or approximate 
classes no waste in its manufacture. 

The demand is abundantly equal to the supply, and 
while the demand must of necessity increase the supply 
will diminish steadily. The stumpage supply, which is 
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“Cypress lumber can be loaded direct on barges on the Mississippi river at Whitecastle.” 


& meusulauiy slmited one, is in the very strongest hands. 
It has been more or less so for some time, and the wise 
among distributers and heavy consumers have seen the 
handwriting on the wall and have benefited by close 
specific association with parties representing an adequate 
reliable supply. Of such was William Cameron, who, 
realizing the situation, prepared to benefit by it and 
builded better than even he would have known. 


Mr. Downman’s Future as a Lumberman. 
The late William Cameron’s interests in cypress lum 
bering have fallen into good hands in coming into the 
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“In charge of the San Antonio yards.” 


possession of R, H. Downman. From the foregoing it 
will be seen that cypress lumber has had a meteoric 
career for ten or fifteen years, but it is now as stable 
a lumber as there ia in the market, and it has seen,its 
darkest days. In coming into Mr. Downman’s posses- 
sion the great properties described in this article will 
continue to be developed to the fullest extent, for the 
new owner has had a long and successful experience in 
the details of manufacturing lumber as well as in that 
other important line of training—that of marketing it. 


to 





SASH, DOOR AND BLIND FACTORY, WHITECASTLE, LA. 





He is accustomed to large undertakings and large trans- 
actions, and has been from his first experience in the 
lumber business. He understands all the details thor- 
oughly and with the increasing demand for all kinds of 
cypress lumber products he will carry on the work in 
his new field with the same degree of success as marked 
his career in Texas in lumber circles. 

The great southwest has developed many sterling 
lumbermen during the past ten years. They are men 
who have faced all sorts of adverse conditions,«but they 
have not flinched. The reward is now at hand; indeed, 











“There is an extensive sash, door and blind factory at Whitecastle.”’ 


to run these mills for many years, he is the possessor 
of a lumber industry which few men can boast of own- 
ing. Controlling absolutely as he does four milling 
plants, owning the output of a fifth and having a heavy 
interest in still another, it is not difficult to predict a 
successful future for him. For cypress is a lumber 
which is increasing in point of demand so rapidly that 
there is little or no difficulty in marketing all that can 
be made, and this demand promises to continue indef- 
initely. 

It is unnecessary to make further comment upon the 


YOUNG CYPRESS TIMBER IN A LOUISIANA SWAMP. 





“The basis for a lumber industry.” 


they are already reaping it. ‘Those who persevered 
through all those years of depression and who worked 
steadfastly to make good lumber and find a market for 
it are now rich men. This is as true of cypress as it is 
of yellow pine. Mr. Downman is one of these men. He 
has labored faithfully in the vineyard, and in his acqui- 
sition of the great cypress milling properties described 
in this article and the ample timber holdings, sufficient 
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. Downman operates two large yards at San Antonio, Texas.” 


possibilities of Mr. Downman’s cypress properties. ‘The 
descriptive matter preceding this finis speaks more elo- 
quently of them than anything that can be said further 
on the subject. Suffice to say, the properties will 
undoubtedly increase greatly in value as the years roll 
on, and any man is to be congratulated in the owner- 
ship of them. That they will eXpand under Mr. Down- 
man’s management is stating a self-evident truth. 
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HARDWOOD NOTES AT MEMPHIS. 

Mempuis, TeNnN., July 23.—There has been abso- 
lutely no change in the market conditions from those 
last reported. In spite of the abnormally high tem- 
perature for the last month, business is fairly active; 
in fact the volume of shipments is somewhat larger 
than is customary at this time of the year. Indeed 
business is much better than expected, judging from 
past experience. ; 

As to prices they are unchanged with the exception 
of a somewhat higher tendency on quartered white 
oak, this feature being incident to the practical exhaus- 
tion of seasoned stocks coupled with an improved de- 
mand. What seasoned stock there yet remains on hand 
is rapidly being absorbed at full prices and the output 
is not of sufficient volume to restore the even small 
stocks which were on hand before the recent movement 
commenced. 

The export situation is still unsatisfactory, but the 
indications are that the market is now at its worst, 
owing largely to the tremendous decrease in the amount 
that is being shipped abroad. The repeated warnings 
from abroad, in the shape of letters, unsatisfactory 
sales and canceled orders, have apparently had the 
desired effect. Statistics show that the decrease in the 
export movement for May, 1901, as compared 
with the corresponding month of last year is no 
inconsiderable quantity, and it is hoped that this dim- 
inution in the movement will be continued in an in- 
creasing ratio, as by this means alone can the desired 
relief abroad be obtained and the stocks at foreign 
ports be reduced to a normal condition. 

The tremendous slump in European values has had 
its effect on our home markets by causing the enforced 
removal of a most desirable outlet for what this coun- 
try has been producing in excess of its own require- 
ments. That this increase in the offering at home has 
not had a more depressing effect on prices speaks vol- 
umes for trade conditions in the United States and 
tends to show how independent this country is of foreign 
trade conditions. That this independence will be con- 
tinued is still to be demonstrated, for with a continu- 
ance of our large exports in all lines and the conse- 
quent increase in our manufacturing facilities we will 
become more and more sensitive to the financial con- 
ditions abroad. 

There has been for some months back quite a con- 
siderable demand for 3x9 red gum, for paving blocks, 
which is being used to a certain extent to supplant the 
place of jarrah in London. A number of stock com- 
panies were formed in London for the purpose of ex- 
ploiting this jarrah business and now that our gum 
has taken such a firm and extensive foothold quite an 
agitation is being made there against the employment 
of gum for paving purposes. One very strong and ap- 
parently forcible argument is that red gum is not red 
gum at all, but that it is sweet gum. One gentleman 
tries to damn the wood by calling it Liquidambar 
Styraciflua and says the slick Yankee has been palm- 
ing it off on the unsuspecting British public as satin 
walnut. Now, who invented the term “satin walnut,” 
if it was not an Englishman? 





THE CUMBERLAND RIVER DISTRICT. 


NASHVILLE, TENN., July 23.—John B. Ransom, of 
John B. Ransom & Co., manufacturers and wholesale 
dealers, gives the following concise statement of the 
lumber situation and prospects: 


At this time we are having a fair trade, about equal to 
last year. Prices on plain oak, ash and poplar we consider 
fair; we think prices on quartered oak too low, but expect 
better demand and higher prices on this wood by fall. We 
have about 7,000,000 feet of logs in the river and are cutting 
them at the rate of 60,000 feet a day, and will soon have 
a well assorted stock of poplar, oak and ash. We also have 
about 10,000,000 feet of sawed lumber on hand, dry and in 
good shipping condition. We look for a good trade. Our 
export business for the past thirty days bas dropped off con- 
siderably. 


W. B. Earthman & Co., wholesale manufacturers and 
shippers, whose business is divided between Nashville 
and Murfreesboro, thirty miles south of Nashville, said: 


Our shipments thus far this year in hardwoods, poplar, oak 
and ash show considerable increase over those of last year 
up to this date, and at more satisfactory prices, except that 
oak has not been as high. However, we note more frequent 
inquiries from both domestic and foreign buyers for dry oak 
than for some months, and the prospects are there will be a 
better demand for oak with the opening of the fall months, 
while for ash, poplar and chestnut we think the outlook for 
fall trade was never better. We are accumulating a large 
Stock in poplar and plain and quarter sawed oak, also con- 
‘siderable ash, most of which we pile at mills where we have 
‘cut until dry and from whence a large part of our shipments 
S0es direct to our trade, thereby saving from $20 to $30.a 
far, Our average shipments for this year up to June 1 from 
and through our Nashville plant were about forty-three cars 
& month. Shipments from our Murfreesboro plant exceed this 
Number of cars. Upon the whole we have no reason to com- 
Plain of dull trade, while prices obtained on the average we 
Consider satisfactory. 


The lumber plant of Hall Bros., in Dyer county, 
burned July 20. The loss was $10,000 on the mill build- 
ing and lumber on the yard. 

During June shipments of three svashville concerns 


aggregated nearly 400 cars in twenty-six days. 
Nashville is in the throes of a railroad campaign. 
Col. Jere Baxter wants $1,000,000 from the city to build 
a railroad from Nashville to Clarksville, to connect with 
the Illinois Central a little way beyond. A counter propo- 
sition has been made by gentlemen who propose that the 
city shall build the line as a municipal property. This 
would involve the expenditure of $1,200,000, but the city 
would be the sole owner; under the Baxter proposition 
it would own $1,000,000 in a road stocked at $7,000,000. 
The matter will be decided by election August 12. 
Several Nashville concerns that made the experiment 
of cutting up their common oak into dimension stock 
for the desk and furniture trade find the experiment not 
a success, the increase in price not having been sufficient 
to make up for the extra labor. 


, 





QUEEN CITY TRADE FEATURES. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO, July 22.—The effect of the long 
continued torrid spell has been depressing, but business 
perhaps is fully up to the average for the season. The 
Ohio river is getting low and there will be little if 
any more barging of lumber to this market for at 
least some weeks. 

B. A. Kipp & Co. report business satisfactory on the 
whole. 

Business is reported fair at the office of the T. B. 
Stone Lumber Company, with good prices prevailing 
for its staple, poplar. T. B. Stone was out of the 
city all of last week on business, 

The Graham Lumber Company reports the business 
of last week the best in several. Common and better 
poplar are reported firm to advancing, with any change 
certain to be an advance. 

James Porter, of Middletown, was in the city today 
and reported business not worth mentioning in com- 
parison with the subject of the weather. 

T. J. Moffett, of Maley, Thompson & Moffett, is back 
from a two months’ sojourn at Atlantic City, fully 
restored to health, and says that he finds business 
as good as could be expected for the season. 

S. D. Albright bas severed his connection with the 
American Hardwood Company and gone south to en- 
gage in business for himself. C. G. Corkran, of Bal- 
timore, and Coleman Rogers, of New York, have taken 
charge of the business and will reside here; Mr. Cork- 
ran is secretary and Mr. Rogers treasurer, Charles E. 
Corkran, of New York city, president. 

M. B. Farrin, with his family, is now at his cottage 
at Grande Pointe, St. Clair Flats, near Detroit. The 
big Farrin plant reports business excellent, the demand, 
especially in building stock, unusually active and oak 
flooring having the semblance of a boom. 

The committee from the Lumbermen’s Club in charge 
of the arrangements for the lumber display in the 
street parade in the coming fall festival is making 
rapid progress. It is possible that in addition to 
the floats the club will turn out on horseback. 

Chester F. Korn, of the Farrin-Korn Lumber Com- 
pany, reports business seasonably quiet, with anticipa- 
tions of a good fall trade and a big trade next year. 

C. H. Buck, Bennett & Witte’s Cleveland representa- 
tive, has been in the city a few days. He reports busi- 
ness fairly good in Cleveland, especially in building 
lines. 

A gain of 156 percent over the same month of last 
year is shown by the building permits in Cincinnati for 
June. 





EPIDEMIC OF CHARBON. 

Hardwood lumbermen throughout the south have re- 
cently had their attention forcibly called to a new and 
most undesirable factor in their business, which is 
already causing them a tremendous amount of trouble 
and may ultimately seriously affect the manufacture 
and movement of hardwood lumber throughout the 
south. This is a virulent form of the disease called 
charbon or anthrax, which attacks the horses, mules, 
cattle and other animals, and occasionally attacks hu- 
man beings, and it is causing almost a reign of terror 
in some of the counties of the Yazoo delta of Mississippi. 
The well known firm of Moore & McFerren, of Memphis, 
has already been compelled to close down two of its 
mills in southeastern Arkansas and Mississippi on ac- 
count of the epidemic and finds that its logging busi- 
ness, as well as that of many other concerns in the local- 
ities named, is seriously affected, Unless it is soon 
checked it is bound to have a detrimental influence on the 
output of all kinds of hardwood lumber and may possibly 
extend into the yellow pine district. 

The disease is of the most virulent type. A Memphis 
paper says that the latest reports are to the effect that 
it is even killing chickens, hogs and cats. Around 
Beulah, in Bolivar county, Miss., the disease has already 
attacked human beings. Seven negroes who contracted 
anthrax while.lancing afflicted animals have died. As 
a result of the mortality negroes refuse to go near af- 
flicted animals, and in many cases refuse to do any plan- 
tation work at all, leaving the white men to perform all 
the tasks. The fear that has taken possession of the 
negro laborers makes it hard to dispose of the carcasses 
of animals that have died of the charbon. 

The losses caused by the disease represent an almost 
fabulous sum, reckoned in dollars and cents. By far the 
most serious consequence, however, is the fact that so 
many plantation animals have been killed by the char- 
bon that not enough have been left to allow of the 
cultivation of crops. The — hope the planters have 
is that they can gather enough scrub horses and mules 
from the west to finish out the season. It is a hard 
matter even to get this class of stock and the prices rule 


igh. 
The physicians all through the delta realize the viru- 


lence of the germ that causes charbon and they are tak- 
ing every precaution to prevent an epidemic among hu- 
man beings. 





AN EXTENSIVE HARDWOOD CONCERN, 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN welcomes to its adver- 
tising family this week the Chicot Lumber Company, an 
extensive hardwood manufacturing concern, with saw 
mills at Blissfield, Chicot county, Ark., and general 
offices in this city at 308 and 309 Fort Dearborn building. 
The company has a tract of timber land in Arkansas 
consisting of 22,000 acres. It operates is own railroad, 
twenty-eight miles in length, giving it transportation 
to the Mississippi river; has an eight-foot band mill 
with 50,000 feet daily capacity and all modern improve- 
ments and the entire plant is said to be the model of its 
kind in the south. The mill was started up in March, 
1901, and has more than fulfilled all the hopes of its 
owners in its mechanical operations. 

The Chicot Lumber Company has a capital stock of 
$300,000 and is perfectly sound financially, its standing 
being fully attested to by mentioning the name of its 
president and principal stockholder, Hon. A. T. Bliss, 
of Saginaw, governor of Michigan, one of the most 
extensive lumbermen and influential citizens of the 
Wolverine state. The vice president of the company, 
G. H. Martin, is a Chicago capitalist. The secretary 
and treasurer, E. G. Lefzynsky, a business man of exce!- 
lent reputation and ability, has charge of the affairs of 
the company, with headquarters in this city. Others 
interested in the concern are A. F. Cook, president of 
the Central Lumber Company, of Saginaw, and Col. 
W. B. Dutton, one of the best known practical hardwood 
men of this section, who makes his headquarters at Ra- 
cine, Wis. 

The Chicot Lumber Company is now in position to 
supply the trade with carload or larger quantities of 
oak, ash, hickory or cypress lumber, well manufactured 
and in excellent shipping condition. Parties interested 
can obtain information regarding prices and terms by 
applying to the general offices of the company as above 
stated. 

i i ee 


A PREMIUM ON CIVIC LOYALTY. 


The possession of a considerable portion of citizens 
who take pride in its prosperity and progress is the 
best guaranty of any city’s future. Given reasonable 
natural advantages and a city will go up or down in 
the comparative scale of population, wealth, industrial] 
and commercial importance and in the arts according 
as to whether or not its citizens be characterized by 
public spirit. 

New Orleans used to be looked at as lacking public 
spirit and even yet it is contended that it lags far be- 
hind the ideal which is established by its magnificent 
location and abounding resources because its citizens 
as a class and even the best of them do not yet have the 
affection for it which would lead them to make sacri- 
fices of time, thought, effort and money in its behalf. 
But there has been a vast improvement of recent years. 
Its citizens have in some degree awakened to its needs 
and — improvements have been put under way, such 
as the new sewerage system and the Lake Pontchar- 
train canal, which indicates a knowledge of the necessi- 
ties of the time and a purpose to keep abreast of them. 

To inspire and recognize this public spirit the Pica- 
yune, a daily paper of New Orleans and one of the 
greatest in the country, offers a loving cup to be given 
annually to the citizen who shall be adjudged to have 
performed the deed of greatest public service. This 
publie service might be the securing of some valuable 
enterprise for New Orleans, the donation of a large 
fund to public use, or the doing of something which 
would increase the city’s reputation; or even the origina- 
tion of some specially meritorious idea would be the 
basis for a claim to the cup. It is proposed that the 
Progressive Union, an organization of business men 
which has in view the promotion of the city’s interest 
in every way, should in January award the cup in such 
manner as it might see fit. 

It is promised that the cup shall be a valuable and 
beautiful one, but its’ real value—that which would 
make it prized by any citizen—is the recognition which 
it represents of the citizen’s worthiness. Perhaps in 
some cities other than New Orleans such a plan might 
with profit be adopted, and in Chicago, if its wealthy 
citizens could by this or any other means be persuaded 
to do the public spirited act of honestly scheduling their 
real and personal property for taxation the city would 
make wonderful strides forward instead of lagging be- 
hind its former wonderful record, as now it is doing. 
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La Revue Technique publishes the following formula 
for a floor preservative: Five parts of beeswax and 
one of potash (potassium hydrate) are boiled in suffi- 
cient water to dissolve the potash, until the wax and 
potash thoroughly amalgamate. It is then taken from 
the fire and additional boiling water added, all that 
the mixture will absorb (about 225 parts). It is again 
heated, but not boiled, for five or six minutes, then 
stirred till cool. It forms a cream which is applied 
to the floor or other wooden surface with a cloth, and 
afterwards polished. 
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The use of dowels and of veneers, both of which have 
for some time been well known in door building, is now 
rapidly spreading to stair and other joinery work. The 
growing expensiveness of valuable lumbers is of course 
the main incentive, but the product, properly manufac- 
tured, does not suffer from these tenon-saving and 
core-saving methods, and in some respects, particularly 
liability to warp, is materially improved. 
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ALONG THE PACIFIC SLOPE. 





A Protest Against Shingle Freight Rate Advances—Employers and Employees in Earnest Contest 
at Seattle—Labor Shortage on the Coast—Foreign Shipments Heavy—New Railroad 
Demurrage Rules—Idaho Timber Deals—Trade in California and Oregon. 





PUGET SOUND NEWS. 

SeatrLe, Wasu., July 20.—The expected strike in the 
woodworking factories of this city took place on Mon- 
day last, and about 75 percent of the crews walked out, 
but enough remained to operate the factories after a 
fashion. One factory, employing four men, gave in last 
night to the demand for a nine hour day, but the bal- 
ance, large and small, are fighting the issue. At a meet- 
ing of the factory men and saw mill owners this after- 
noon it was decided to notify the men that unless they 
returned to work on Monday next steps would be taken 
to fill their places. This there will be no difficulty in 
doing, and so thoroughly have preparations been made 
that not a stick of lumber or sash and doors will be 
shipped into this city by the outside mills until the 
strike shall terminate. The Seattle Building Trades 
Council, composed of labor unions and similar to the 
one in Chicago of unpleasant memory, is now trying to 
start a co-operative factory and lumber yard, but so far 
its efforts have been met with failure. : 

During the past two weeks rumors of an advance in 
shingle freight rates have been rife. It is now definitely 
known that the lines east of St. Paul are contemplating 
an advance of 24 cents a hundred pounds, effective Aug- 
ust 15. In order to head off this movement the executive 
committee of the Washington Red Cedar Shingle Manu- 
facturers’ Association yesterday addressed the following 
letter to the transcontinental lines and the agents of 
every connecting line represented in the Pacific north- 
west: 

SpartLe, WAsH., July 19, 1901.—Gentlemen: I have been 
instructed by the executive committee of this association 
(representing 271 shingle mills in this state and having a 
shipping capacity of 25,000 carloads annually) to enter an 
emphatic protest against an increase in red cedar shingle 
rates said to be in contemplation by the connecting lines of 
the transcontinental railroads. 

Practically the entire output of shingles in this state finds 
a market in the eastern states, and so keen is the competi- 
tion with the white pine and white cedar products of Michi- 
gan, Wisconsin and Minnesota, the hemlock shingles of Penn- 
sylvania, the white cedar shingles of New Brunswick and the 
cypress shingles of Louisiana, Mississippi and Alabama that 
heretofore it has been necessary to close the shingle mills of 
this state in the middle of the consuming season to prevent 
overproduction, due to the falling prices of the competitive 
shingles. This year is the only exception in ten years, and 
is due to the fact that there was an unusually low stock of 
shingles the country over. 

This shortage has now been made up, and during the past 
two weeks the demand has shown signs of falling off. The 
crop failure in Kansas and Nebraska, too, is already causing 
cancellation of orders, and if an increase in freight rates be 
added a complete cessation of buying may be looked for. 
Furthermore, future business will be seriously embarrassed, 
because eastern buyers will at once place their orders else- 
where for the fall consumption, 

Therefore this association enters a most emphatic protest 
against any increase in rates at this time, and shall ask you 
to forward this communication to the proper authorities, 

In behalf of the executive committee, I am 

Sincerely yours, Victor H. BecKMAN, Secretary. 

The Great Northern and Northern Pacific roads have 
already signified their intention of opposing the advance 
and it is believed sufficient pressure will be brought to 
bear on the connecting lines to knock the measure out. 

F. O. Ehrlich, of Ehrlich, recently loaded the biggest 
carload of shingles ever shipped out of the state. The 
car was fifty feet long and contained 25,000 6 to 2 dimep- 
sion shingles and 401,750 *A* shingles, making a total 
of 426,750 shingles. 

N. W. Hamilton, vice president of the Seattle Lumber 
Company, is in San Francisco for the purpose of mak- 
ing arrangements for the sale of his company’s product 
in that market. 

G. A. Jones, of the C. M. McCoy Lumber Company, 
Minneapolis, is on the sound in the interest of his firm. 

A number of cancellations of shingle orders have come 
in the past week from Kansas and Nebraska, where the 
corn crop has been badly damaged by the intense heat. 
So far the Pacific northwest has escaped the hot spell, 
the season being unusually backward and light overcoats 
in good demand. 

The monthly meeting of the Pacific Coast Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association will be held at Everett on 
Thursday next. A large attendance is anticipated. 

J, M. Broat, of J. M. Broat & Son, line yard operators 
with headquarters at Elmore, Minn., is taking in the 
Puget sound country in company with his wife. 

_ George M. Grant, of the American Lumber Company, 
New York city, and the Woodstock Lumber Company, 
Jersey City, N. J., is in Seattle. 

The D. J. Reichert Lumber & Shingle Company, of 
this city, has been incorporated with a capital stock of 
$20,000 by D. J. Reichert, E. 8S. Reichert, W. E. Reicliert, 
C. D. Reichert and Lawrence Churchill. The company 
has completed a shingle mill near Wickersham. 

The Maple Falls Shingle Company, at Maple Falls, 
has just started its new shingle mill. 

The Lake Whatcom Mill Company expects to have its 
new saw and shingle mill at Lake Whatcom in operation 
in about ten days. 

The Scott-Weeks Logging Company has been incor- 
porated by F. E. Scott and W. C. Weeks with a capftal 
stock of $5,000. The company will operate a logging 
camp near North Bend. 

, Michael Earles, president of the Puget Sound Saw 
Miil & Shingle Company, Fairhaven, is in the city. 

Additional exhibits for the forestry department of 
the Pan-American Exposition have been forwarded from 


Everett, Wash., including a fir plank 24 feet long and 
64 feet wide, a big cedar log cross section and a big 
cedar stump holding a hemlock log in its roots, both 
log and stump showing a growth of 200 years each. 





WESTERN WASHINGTON NEWS. 

Tacoma, Wasu., July 20.—June statements of freight 
traffic show that during that month 37,472,000 feet of 
lumber and 475,150,000 shingles, aggregating 11,523 
cars, were shipped out of the state of Washington via 
the Northern Pacific, the Great Northern and the Cana 
dian Pacific railways. Of this amount Tacoma alone 
shipped 332 cars of lumber and 86 cars of shingles. 

In cargo shipments out of Tacoma during June the 
St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Company forwarded five 
cargoes, aggregating 2,228,000 feet of lumber and 481,- 
000 lath. The cargoes were consigned to Hilo, 452,000 
feet; to San Francisco, 184,000 feet and 481,000 lath; 
to St. Michaels, 629,000 feet; to South Africa, 895,000 
feet, and to Hongkong, 68,000 feet. This company has 
also shipped one cargo of 1,158,923 feet this month to 
Australia. One vessel is now loading for Australia. 

The Tacoma Mill Company during June shipped five 
six cargoes to Callao, San Francisco, San Diego, San 
Pedro and Oakland, aggregating 2,708,998 feet of lum- 
ber and 895,800 feet of lath. Seven vessels are now 
loading at Old Town, all coastwise with one exception 
and that is for the United Kingdom. 

Labor is scarce in this section and several of the 
shingle mills which are anxious to operate night crews 
report it next to impossible to get men. ‘There is also 
a shortage of men in the planing mills, according to sev- 
eral local firms. 

One of the largest transfers of timber land which has 
been recorded in Tacoma in some time was made last 
week when Ernest N. Salling and wife, of Manistee, 
Mich., deeded to Edward D. Wheeler, also of Manistee, 
5,317.16 acres of timber land in the southeastern part of 
Pierce county in consideration of $18,188. 

Under the direction of the state land commissioner 
the timber on certain school land in Pierce county will 
be sold August 24, The land embraces four forties and 
two additional lots. The timber is valued at $1,021. 

Fire in the plant of the Canyon Lumber Company, at 
Robe, near Everett, destroyed three kilns and a dressed 
lumber shed a few days ago, The saw and shingle mills 
were not damaged. The loss is placed at $5,000. 

A telegram from Whatcom Monday stated that fierce 
forest fires were raging along the southerly shores of 
Lake Whatcom in the vicinity of the camps of the Lake 
Whatcom Logging Company. A great deal of valuable 
timber was reported destroyed, with prospects of still 
greater destruction. 

Frank D. Ellis, well known to Puget sound lumber 
manufacturers, has been appointed Pacific coast pur- 
chasing agent for the Wallace & White Lumber Com- 
pany, of Minneapolis, Minn. 

The recently organized Keystone Lumber Company, 
of which M. E. Pease is manager, has completed its 
planing mill on the water front below Old Town and 
has it in operation. 

The T. F. Peterman planing mill on Jefferson avenue, 
which was destroyed by fire some months ago, will soon 
be in operation again, having been rebuilt. 

L. C. Bricker, of Des Moines, Iowa, representing in 
the east Wheeler, Osgood & Co., has been in the city for 
a brief visit. Wheeler, Osgood & Co. report the usual 
July falling off in orders, giving them a much appre- 
ciated chance to catch up with orders on hand. 

Four vessels arrived on the sound today, all under 
charter to load lumber for foreign ports. The largest 
cargo of the four will be taken by the steamship Guern- 
sey at Burrard’s inlet for Russia. The other three will 
load for Australian ports. 

A stipulation for the dismissal of the suit of the 
Page Lumber Company against D. T, Kennedy has been 
filed in the superior court. The action involved failure 
to fulfill a logging contract, Kennedy receiving a $1,500 
verdict on a counter suit. The Page company had 
taken an appeal but now agrees to pay the judgment in 
full, aggregating $1,118.80. 

Pacific coast railroads have formed a demurrage asso- 
ciation similar to the eastern organization, with the 
object of preventing delay to equipment. The association 
has the indorsement of the large shippers. In addition 
to the regular demurrage charges imposed by the rail- 
way companies the association will also impose a tax 
of $1 a day after a car has been held over forty-eight 
hours and a tax of $2 a day after a car has been de- 
tained five days. The rules go into effect July 20. 





FROM THE WEBFOOT STATE. 

PoRTLAND, OrE., July 20.—The Wheeler Lumber Com- 
pany, of Nehalem, has filed a petition with the county 
clerk of Clatsop county asking that an order be made 
declaring the Nehalem river, Rock creek, the north fork 
of the Nehalem river, Buster creek, Fish Hawk creek 
and Humbug creek public highways for the floating and 
transportation of logs, lumber ete. The petitioners, 
acting in accordance with the law passed by the last 
legislature, ask for a 49-year lease to the right of these 
streams, with the privilege of collecting toll thereon 


from other logging firms. The petition has not yet been 
acted on and there is vigorous opposition from some 
of the smaller holders of timber in that section. 

The Northern Pacific has gotten away with the suit 
brought by the government to cancel the patents of the 
company on about 300,000 acres of timber land in Clark 
and Chehalis counties in Washington. The United States 
superior court rendered a decision in favor of the rail- 
road company and a large number of settlers are af- 
fected thereby. 

Laborers in the logging camps along the lower Colum- 
bia are so scarce that incoming ships from foreign ports 
are boarded as soon as they drop anchor and great ef- 
forts made to induce the sailors to desert and try a life 
in logging camps. 

The cool, damp weather which has hung over the 
greater part of Oregon this summer has held back the 
forest fires much later than usual and little damage 
has resulted in this part of the state. Some pretty 
big blazes are raging, however, in the mountains in Lake 
and Klamath counties, and will undoubtedly work their 
way northward. 

The new steamer built at Hoquiam, Wash., for the FE. 
K. Wood Lumber Company, of San Francisco, was 
launched last Thursday. The craft was christened Olym- 
pic by Mrs. O. M. Kellogg, has a carrying capacity of 
over 800,000 feet of lumber and will be equipped for 
using oil for fuel. She will run in the coast trade be- 
tween San Francisco and Grays harbor ports. 

Orofino Falls, about four miles above the town of 
Orofino, Wash., will be utilized by two saw mill plants 
this season. Hunsperger & Bohle are building a small 
mill to cut for the local trade, and M. Anderson & Co. 
and Smith & Smith have secured water rights and com- 
menced work on the development of a water power of 
big proportions. They will put in a big plant to cut for 
the rail trade, and in connection with it will operate a 
shingle mill and a sash and door factory. 

The Norwegian steamship Thyra has been chartered 
by the Pacific Export Lumber Company to load lumber 
and ties for the orient. 

Messrs. Doernbecher, Holbrook and Carlson, pro- 
moters of the Portland Manufacturing Company, which 
is putting in a veneering plant in this city, are rushing 
work on the plant and expect to have it ready for opera- 
tion within sixty days. 

It has been the custom of mining companies in some 
sections to take up additional placer claims convenient 
to their mines for the use of the timber only. A recent 
Oregon court decision puts a stop to this by providing 
that timber can be cut only for the use of mines upon 
the same claim. 





FROM THE GOLDEN STATE. 

San Francisco, Cat., July 20.—The trouble between 
the railroad companies running through and _ beyond 
Eureka has been satisfactorily settled. The rival com- 
panies are the California Northwestern railway and the 
Eureka & Klamath railroad companies, the ownership of 
each practically resting in rival lumber companies. This 
settlement is an important factor in the lumber situa- 
tion of Humboldt county. With the two factions war- 
ring against themselves, the interests of the community 
were eliminated and the trouble was causing almost a 
perfect stagnation in certain industrial circles. The 
California Northwestern railway is now completing its 
extension to Willitts and then will push onward over 
the ranges and join with the railroads running into and 
beyond Eureka. This will give the redwood men their 
much needed and long prayed for land communication 
with the markets of the eastern states. Hitherto all 
lumber has had to come down by steamer to San Fran- 
cisco and has been shipped elsewhere over this country 
from the local yards. This necessitates three handlings 
and reduces the profits on all eastern shipments. There 
has been and is a heavy call for redwood in the 
eastern markets and this is growing each year as the 
contractors and architects fully appreciate the wonder- 
ful artistic features of the California wood. It will not 
be long before redwood will be loaded on the cars at the 
mills and shipped direct, with but one handling, to the 
yards across the continent. Eureka will then be the 
center and metropolis of the richest county in the state 
with the exception of San Francisco. 

Lumber conditions of this locality are not altered in 
any way since the last letter. Prices remain stationary 
with no prospects of an immediate improvement in 
either redwood or pine. There is an exceptionally heavy 
demand now for building. material and the mills up 
north are kept running, some of them night and day. 
There are seen on all sides the most pronounced evi- 
dences of the prevalence of “good times” and the farm- 
ers are happy, which means of necessity the best of 
feelings all over such an agricultural state as Califor- 
nia, where all “times” are dependent upon the farmers’ 
exchequer. The lumbermen of this state are the last to 
notice that prosperity is upon them and the first to feel 
the stringency of the money market. This is due partly 
to their habitual blindness to all business opportunities 
and partly to the average age of the less progressive 
members of the redwood circles. But evidences are at 
hand that before many moons shall have waned there 
will be a general shake-up all over California and the 
lumber business will lose a little of the moss accumula- 
tion of the past forty years. When lumber manufactur- 
ers cease to remember “nigh onto forty years ago” there 
will be reason for hopes of the convalescence of the red- 
wood market conditions. 

Deliveries at this port from the mills of the coast 
redwood belt to the north and from the Pacific north- 
west have been above the normal and yet the yards have 
not enough lumber to handle the orders at hand. Some 
descriptions cannot be obtained for almost any prices 
and contractors and builders are piling in orders every 
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day so that the retailers and manufacturers have about 
all they can do to keep up with the procession. Pine 
and redwood are both selling rapidly here and through- 
out the south and interior portions of California, so 
1901 should be the banner year of the decade. The 
mills ef the sugar pine belt are rushing along on over 
hours tiying to keep pace with the orders, and all over 
the state there are evidences of the greatest prosperity 
in lumber trade and manufacturing circles. 

The Union Lumber Company is at work on several 
large contracts and reports the heaviest sales for some 
years. The Albion is now at work putting the final 
touches on its new mill and before long the plant will 
be at work on the contracts now piling up. The mill 
is a most modern one, while the timber at hand is of 
the best grades to be found. 

There are rumors afloat as to a change in manage- 
ment of the West Side Flume & Lumber Company in 
the sugar pine belt at Carters. An eastern lumberman 
it is reported has purchased a large block of stock and 
that he will throw a little of the practical in with the 
theoretical in the management of that great company. 
Just how long before the change will be given to the 
public is difficult to say and the company is at work 
making a great record for itself. 





IDAHO TIMBER TRANSFERS. 


Moscow, Ipano, July 18.—On Monday, July 15, the 
timber on 14,000 acres of land belonging to the state 
of Idaho, situated in southern Shoshone county, in town- 
ships 39 and 40, range 2 east, was sold to Henry Tur- 
rish, of West Superior, Wis. The price paid was $1 a 
thousand for white pine and 75 cents for yellow pine 
and fir, which was the appraised value put on the tim- 
ber by the state. The total amount paid was $47,284.25. 
This body of timber is located on Elk creek and is about 
ten or twelve miles from the Potlatch tract bought by 
Mr. Turrish on July 13. 

Michigan parties are negotiating with Theodore Reed 
of this city for 14,000 acres of yellow pine situated in 
the northern part of this county, tributary to the 
Palouse river, including about 100,000,000 feet. This 
tract can be had for $1 a thousand, including the land. 





THE WORLD’S TIMBER SUPPLY. 

We give below a paragraph which has been going the 
rounds of the papers and which is of sufficient interest 
to warrant its reproduction in the LUMBERMAN, although 
we are ignorant of the authorities from which Dr. 
Schlich derives his figures. It should be noted that the 
production of the United States referred to is doubtless 
the natura] growth of timber, fixing the measure of the 
amount that might be manufactured without decreasing 
the timber supply. An important point brought out 
is that most other sections of the earth than North 
America produce hardwoods. We believe it is not safe to 
assume, however, that Russia and Siberia will not be 
more important factors in the lumber supply of the 
world than they have been thus far. While the Siberian 
forests are of an average poor class of timber and are 
several hundred miles from the sea coast, they are of 
enormous extent, and improved transportation facilities 
will some time make them available in great quanti- 
ties. The matter referred to is as follows: 

“At a recent meeting of the Society of Arts in Lon- 
don Dr. Schlich read a paper on the worlds’ timber 
trade. The present European deficiency, he said, was 
2,620,000 tons a year, and the demand was increasing 
at the rate of 600,000 tons a year. In other quarters 
of the world than North America he saw no chance 
of relief; most of the other sections of the earth pro- 
duce only hardwoods, and if Russia and Siberia have 
sufficient quantities of coniferous woods the cost of 
getting them to market is prohibitive. 

“The production of the United States is estimated 
at 75,000,000 tons and the consumption at one-third 
more than that, so that the supply there must soon 
be exhausted. Canada had not yet responded to the 
increased demands of Europe, so he deemed it improb- 
able that the dominion would do so in the future unless 
a thorough system of forest cultivation and protection 
were established. 

“In spite of vast forests in some of the colonies the 
British Empire imports about £90,000,000 worth of 
timber annually and the amount is rising. Canada, 
Australia and India could be made to produce great 
quantities of timber by proper management. The 
United Kingdom spends $125,000,000 a year for im- 
ported timber, seven-eighths of which is pine and fir. 
Yet there were 12,000,000 acres of waste land and 
13,000,000 acres of mountain and heath land out of 
Which to select the six or seven million acres required 
to supply the United Kingdom with timber.” 
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Interest has been so general in the recent explana- 
tion, ingeniously rendered and superbly illustrated, of 
ithe Northern Pacific Railway Company‘s famous trade 
mark, of ancient oriental origin, that the company, in 
response to a big demand, has issued a miniature of its 
Wonderland 1901, giving the text and illustrations in 
full of the original issue, which may be obtained on 
application to any Northern Pacific passenger agency. 
Included in the dainty booklet and of most seasonable 
interest is a list of the delightfully cool summer resorts 
along the line of the Northern Pacific, reached by lux- 
Wious travel through some of the grandest scenery on 
earth, with which are given in detail the excursion 
Tates to these Minnesota, North Dakota and Manitoba 
Tesorts, together with exhaustive data for those seek- 
ig an outing in the at present coolest and most invit- 
ig places on the American «continent. 


The Record. 


Alabama. 
Active—J. L. Gardner is reported out of business. 
Mobile—The plant of the Blakeley Island Mill Company 
has been sold by the receiver. B. L. Stafford has recently 
begun operating a saw and planing mill. 
- —* H. Hebble has been succeeded by J. H. Heb- 
e & Son, 








Arkansas. 


ee —Burton & Minnie are succeeded by Minnie & 
nnie. 
Colorado. 

Denver—The Yellow Pine Lumber Company has been in- 
corporated for $25,000 to operate in La Plata county, by 
Joseph P. Airy, John W. Zimmerman, Emma P. Airy and Zil- 
pha Z. Zimmerman, 

Florida. 


Aucilla—The Aucilla Lumber Company has been succeeded 
by A. A. & J. C. Bishop. 

Jacksonville—The Jacksonville Lumber Company has be- 
gun business.——-J. 8. Edenfield and E. E. West will build 
and operate planing mill ete. as West, Edenfield & Co. 

Pensacola—The German-American Lumber Company has 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $100,000, by J. R. 
Saunders, F. J. Schaeyer and H. H, Boyer. 

Sarasota—George R. McKean has succeeded Hebb & Mc- 
Kean in the saw and planing mill business. 

White Springs—Britt & Harris are succeeded by H. H. 
Britt instead of by R. J. & B. F. Camp. 


Georgia. 

Adrian—Evans & Pennington have removed to Alma. 

Alexandria—A. 8S. Guckenheimer, of Savannah, has pur- 
chased from the receivers of Dixon, Mitchell & Co. the plan- 
ing mill, twenty-four miles of logging road, seven locomotives 
and other equipment at this point formerly operated by that 
company. 

Alma—See Adrian. 

Augusta—John C. Lee has been admitted into membership 
in the Woodward Lumber Company, 

Blue Ridge—Capt. A. P. Silvey, of Chicago, will incorpo- 
rate a company with capital stock of $250,000 for develop- 
ment of timber lands near here. 

Higgston—The Higgston Lumber Company is reported out 
of business. 

Thomasville—The Union Lumber Company is reported out 
of business. 

linois. 

Chicago—The Theo. Fathauer Company has been incorpo- 
rated with a capital stock of $25,000, le Theo. Fathauer, 
William M. Hopkins and Daniel V. Samuels. Ryan & Mc- 
Parland, wholesale hardwoods, yellow pine and wagon stock, 
have begun business at 974 Blue Island avenue. H. J. 
Richards, broker, has been succeeded by Richards Bros. 

-Effingham—Capps Bros, are out of business. 

Evanston—T. H, Linsley & Co., lumber dealers, are re- 
ported to be going out of business. 

Pesotum—William Kleiss has sold to C. A. Kleiss and F. 
Ludwig his interest in the lumber firm of Kleiss & Ludwig. 

‘ — P. Hensley has sold interest in saw mill to Haley 
= —J. W. Southworth is succeeded by BE. J. McCor- 
mick, 

Smithshire—The Loomis Lumber & Coal Company, with 
headquarters at Stronghurst, has been succeeded by the 
Black & Loomis Lumber Company. 

Stronghurst—See Smithshire. 

Wellington—Finn & Rose are reported sold out. 

Indiana. 

Greensburg—Hayman & Co. are succeeded by Robert 
Naegel. 

Madison—Thomfson & Bowman are now the Moffett-Bow- 
man Lumber Company. 

Michigan City—Guilford Leslie has sold the Leslie Lumber 
Company here and removed to Battle Creek to engage in 
other business. 

Pine Village—Lawson & Timberlake are succeeded by Ber- 
nard Luderman. 

Wabash—The J. W. Prince Manufacturing Company has 
engaged in the manufacture of sash, doors and blinds. 


Indian Territory. 
Ada—Collins & Lloyd have been succeeded by Collins & 
Van Eaton. 
Addington—Head & Fitzgerald will put in a lumber yard. 
Raria—The Raria Lumber Company has been incorporated 
with capital stock of $10,000; directors, C. W. Brown, H. G. 
Beard and J. M. Dickinson, all of Shawnee, Okla. 


lowa. 


Fort Dodge—It is reported that A. E. Felmley will close 
- the Felmley Lumber Company here and remove to Call- 
ornia. 

Legrand—G. L. Bowen is reported out of business. 

Marion—The Green Bay Lumber Company has sold lum- 
ber yard here to Clarence Pyle, late of Red Oak. 

Mount Pleasant—Leedham & Baugh have sold their plan- 
314 mill to Smith & Lamme, of Olds, Iowa; consideration, 
14,000. 

Sergeant Bluff—Eugene Colburn has sold lumber yard to 
the Queal Lumber Company. 

Waterloo—The Willard-Miller Lumber Company, consist- 
ing of Miller & sons, of Cedar Fals, and Willard Eastman, 
of Minera] Point, Wis., has begun business here with Mr. 
Eastman as manager. 








Kansas. 
Greensburg—Local men are talking of establishing a lum- 
ber yard here, 
Liberal—The Star Lumber Company has removed to Guy- 
mon, Okla. 


Kentucky. 

Murray—Eli McClure is reported out of business. 

Narrows—Powers & Renfrow have been succeeded by H. C. 
Powers. 

Louisiana. 

Plaquemine—The St. Louis Cypress -Company, Ltd., has 
been incorporated by Frederick and John Wilbert, of Plaque- 
mine, and Alfred T. Gerrans, of St. Louis; capital stock 
$30,000. - 

St. Maurice-—H. P. Gamble is reported out of business; 
also T. W. Kimbrel. 


Maine. 


Fast Machias—A syndicate has purchased the two saw 
mills, grist mill, store and farm of Pope, Harris & Co., with 
60,000 acres of timber land In the syndicate are W. H. 
Knight of East Machias, and Dr. A, C. Hagerty, A. W. King, 
— Peters, jr., E. H. Greeley and J. T. Giles, of Ells- 
worth, 

Ellsworth—Greeley & Hagerty have sold one-sixth interest 
to Frank Fitts, of Orange, Mass. 


Maryland. 

Millington—John P. Ahearn, lumber dealer, has purchased 

the competing business of J. E. Hurlock. 
Massachusetts. 

Boston—Jones & Witherbee have been absorbed by the H. 
M. Bickford Company. 

Longmeadow — William Hackett has sold his mill to 
Charles North. 


Northampton—Joseph Hebert, owning lumber yard and 

planing mill, died recently. 
Michigan. 

Bay City—C. C. Barker has removed saw mill to Colling 
wood, Ont. 

Cheboygan—Martin, Silliman & Boggs have been succeeded 
by Martin & Boggs. 

Cornell—See Escanaba. 

Escaraba—Mashel & Arnold have removed their general 
office to Cornell. 

Grand Rapids—The headquarters of C. C. Follmer & Co. 
have been removed here from West Branch. 

Roscommon—The Salling-Hanson Company, of Grayling, 
has purchased the Crump box factory here. 

Saginaw—It is stated that the Saginaw Lumber Company 
will remove to Sandwich, Ont. 


Minnesota. 

Herman—tThe Sylvester Lumber Company has sold to the 
Jenkins & Hagen Lumber Company. 

Minneapolis—The Mississippi Lumber & Coal Company has 
been organized, with Joseph Jackson as manager, and will 
operate line yards in the vicinity of Aberdeen, N. D., with 
headquarters here. T. Ousdahl has been succeeded by 
Glass Bros. Lumber Company. 

Olivia—H. H. Neuenberg & Co. have been succeeded by the 
H. H. Neuenberg Company. 

8 sail O. Sather & Co. have been succeeded by A. O. 
ather. 

Pine City—The Noah Adams I.umber Company is reported 
out of business. 

St. James—J. M. G. Price & So aave sold lumber business 
to W. E. Bertram, of Peterson, lowa, who also has a yard at 
Walnut Grove, Minn., but will live here. 5 

St. Cloud—BE. L. Harkness & Co. have been succeeded by 
the Harkness & Miller Lumber Company. 

Turtle River—Swedbach Bros. will open a yard here. 

Mississippi. 

Bristow—The Bowie Lumber Company is reported out of 
business here. 

Collins—S. H. Hemphill has been succeeded by 8S. H. 
Hemphill & Son. 

Corinth—The Corinth Lumber Company has been suc- 
ceeded by the Corinth Lumber & Land Company. 

Hattiesburg—The Bowie Lumber Company is reported out 
of business here.———The Charles Owen Lumber & Manufac- 
turing Company has been succeeded by the Charles Whitcomb 
Lumber Company. 

Moss Point—The McIntosh & McCowan Lumber Company, 
whose incorporation was noted last week, succeeds the Pater- 
son & Cowan Company. 

Saucier—J. R. Nevers & Co. are succeeded by the J. R. 
Nevers Lumber Company. 

Missouri. 

Clarkton—The Clarkton Lumber Company hag been Incor- 
porated with capital stock of $20,000, by W. P. Anderson, E. 
EE. Gideon, M. V. Mumma and others. 

Fulton—W. P. Records has been succeeded by A. D. Smith. 

— D. Crow has sold out and removed to Kansas 
City. 

St. Louls—The Allen-Wadley Lumber Company has been 
incorporated for $25,000, by W. D. Wadley, C. G. Atkinson, 
H. J. Allen, A. N. Sager and G. K. Smith. 

Montana. 

Havre—Hiram BE. Fuller has been succeeded by the Mon- 
tana Lumber Company. 

Stevensville—J. B, Denayer has closed up his saw mill. 


Nebraska. 
Benkelman—Marshall & Thompson have been succeeded by 
P. Marshall. 
Omaha—The Nebraska Match Company is establishing a 
manufacturing plant here. 


New Hampshire. 
Berlin—George W. Blanchard has purchased the interest 
of his partner, C. M. C. Twitchell, in the Blanchard & 
Twitchell Company, operating saw and planing miil. 


New York. 

Auburn (also Geneva and North Tonawanda)—The R. J. 
Rogers Lumber & Coal Company will change its corporate 
name to the R. J. Rogers Lumber Company. 

Geneva—See Auburn. 

Gloversville—William Holden & Son have been succeeded 
by Charles J. Holden. 

North Tonawanda—See Auburn. 

Rochester—The Gulf Cypress Lumber & Tank Company, 
announced last week as incorporated to operate mills at 
Mount Vernon, Ala., will have its headquarters in this city. 

Yonkers—Lawrence Bros, have incorporated ; capital stock 
$50,000. 

Youngstown—Mathew Heary has begun operation of a saw 
ll. 


mi 
North Carolina. 

Bobbitt—R, K, Young has located saw mill. 

Durham—The North Carolina-Boston Lumber Company 
has been organized with capital stock of $25,000. A. L. 
Greenlaw will be manager, and the directors are A. L., J. W. 
and W. L. Greenlaw and W. Y. Perkins, of Boston, Mass. 

s Edenton—D. W. Raper & Co. have removed to Conway, 
a. ¢. 

Franklin—The Nantahala Lumber Company has been in- 
corporated, with capital stock of $100,000, by 8S. P. Ravenel, 
of Highlands; David Ravenel, of Charleston, N. C., and Rob- 
ert P. Harris, of Franklin. 

Newbern—Congdon & Co, have been succeeded by the 
Blades Lumber Company. 

Red Springs—The Manhattan Lumber Company has been 
incorporated, with an authorized capital stock of $100,000. 

Wilmington—John H. Anderson has leased the Brittain 


Shingle Mill. 
North Dakota. 


Bismarck—H. C. Rhud, announced as opening a yard here, 
has decided not to do so. 
Gladstone—Lee & Lee have been succeeded by George W. 


Lee. 

Ohio. 
Arcanum—Trump & Freese are reported out of business. 
eam al & Maxwell have established a saw 
ill. 








m 
South Zanesville—William Snider will open a yard. 
Toledo—tTrotter & Hansen have been succeeded by David 


Trotter. 
Oklahoma. 

Cashion—The Long-Bell Lumber Company is reported to 
have sold out its yard here. 

Anadarka—Choate Bros. wil] open a yard. 

Kiowa—The Louisiana Lumber Company has opened a 
yard here. 

Guymon—The Star Lumber Company has removed here 
from Liberal, Kan. 

Mountainview—Stephenson & Browne have been succeeded 
by the Stephenson-Browne Lumber Company, with headquar- 
ters at Chickasha, I. T. 

Pawnee—A. D. Swanick, of Oswego, Kan., and Thompson 
Gunter, of Kansas City, are reported to have purchased one 
of the yards here. 

Oregon. 


Astoria—The Nehalem Coal Company, to engage in min- 
ing, logging and lumbering, has been incorporated by W. J. 
Cook, J. F. Hamilton, W. H. Copeland and J. L. Foy; capital 
stock, $150,000. 

Bacona—Hoffman & Nelson have established a saw mill. 

Cascade Locks—The Cascade Falls Lumber Company has 
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been incorporated, with an authorized capital stock of $120,- 
000. S. Y. Hyde and A. Hirshheimer, of La Crosse, Wis., 
have secured controlling interests in the Storey-Keeler Lum- 
ber Company by buying out smaller stockholders, J. O. 
Storey, B. F. Keeler and 8S. H. Russell retaining their inter- 
ests 

Falls City 
mill for sale. 

Portland— The Oregon Hardwood Company has been incor- 
porated, . 


Montgomery & Milligan have advertised saw 


South Carolina. 
Conway—D. W. Raper & Co. have removed here from 
Edenton, N.C. 

Dovesville—The Edwards Lumber Company has been in- 
corporated by J. L. Edwards, of Darlington, and H. A. Ed- 
wards, of Hartsville; capital stock, $5,000, 

Orangeburg—The Orangeburg Brick, Lumber & Ice Com- 
pany has been organized by J. P. Bruner, of this place, and 
L. C. A. Roessler, of Charleston, with capital stock of 


25,000. 
South Dakota. 

Viborg—Loonan & Smith, reported as about to open a yard 
here, have decided otherwise. 

Tennessee. 

McMinoville—Drake, Barnes & Co,, of Cleveland, Ohio, 
have organized the Tennessee Company, to develop 40,000 
acres of coal and timber lands in Tennessee, and have begun 
work here. 

Nashville—The Wight Lumber Manufacturing Company 
has been incorporated to handle lumber in Hamilton county, 
by E. M. and W. B. Wight, B. M. Farver, A. KE. Keyser and 
Frank Steffner. Capital stock, $20,000, 

Sale Creek—-J. M. Stuart is dead, 

Texas. 

Austin—Carl F. Drake, John I’. Comer, D. R. Stewart and 
J. Webb Davis have incorporated the Drake Lumber Com- 
pany, with capital stock of $10,000. 

Cooper—The Weldon Smith Lumber Company has been in- 
corporated by 8. C. Ratliffe, 8S. R. Klem, James A. Smith and 
others; capital stock, $10,000. 

Dallas—The San Luis Lumber & Fuel Company has been 
incorporated by Edwin Chamberlain, N. B. Hamilton, M. C. 
Judson and George W. Brackenridge of San Antonio, Tex., 
and John A. Wright, of the City of Mexico, Mex., with a cap- 
ital stock of $30,000. The company will carry on a lumber 
manufacturing and general merchandise business in San 
Luis Potosi, Mex., but incorporated here under a recent state 
law permitting such incorporation of foreign companies. 

Midlothian—The Conway-Leeper Company has sold to the 
Midlothian Lumber Company. 

Mineral Wells—The Mineral Wells Lumber Company has 
been incorporated with capital stock of $50,000, by Cicero 
Smith and H. N. Frost, of this place, and Mr, Morrison, of 
Graham. It will establish a line of lumber yards between 
here and Graham. 

Virginia. 

Winchester—Glaize & Bro. have been succeeded by the 

Glaize Lumber Company. 
Washington. 

Dayton—George Eckerly, saw mill proprietor, is dead. 

Edmonds—L. Carlson has sold his interests in the Western 
Shingle Company. 

Everett—The North Fork Mill Company has been incorpo- 
rated, with capital stock of $5,000. 

Fairhaven—Martin, Pickel & Bartuff are now Martin, 
Pickel & Eckland. 

Granite—P. E. Parminter is reported sold out. 

Markham—Charles L. Lewis has sold shingle mill to A. W. 
Balcom, 

Northport—The Columbia Wood & Lumber Company has 
been incorporated with capital stock of $20,000. 

Seattle—The Scott-Weeks Logging Company has been in- 
corporated, with capital stock of $5,000, to operate near 
North Bend, by F. E. Scott and W. C. Weeks. 

Seattle—Chinn Bros. & Bryant have been incorporated,— 
The Fowler Lumber Company is out of business. 

Tenino—The H. J. Miller Lumber Company saw mill, re- 
cently burned, will not be rebuilt. 

Whatcom—The D. J. Richert Lumber & Shingle Company 
has been incorporated. 


West Virginia. 
New Richmond—A. J. Withrow, saw mill owner, is dead. 
Welch—The Patton Lumber Company is out of business. 


Wisconsin. 

Crivitz—The H. Zech Company has been incorporated with 
$200,000 capital stock, by Y. I., Ole and Henry Zech. 

Marinette—In consequence of the death of the president, 
the late H. W. Wright, the H. W. Wright Lumber Company 
has elected new officers, as follows: President, James A. 
Wright; vice pres'dent, Alfred H. Wright; secretary and 
treasurer, R. C. Schulz. 

Racine—The Root River Lumber Company has been organ- 
ized to deal in hardwoods and has elected as officers Clayton 
D. Quaw, president; W. E. Fish, vice president and treas- 
urer, and A. J, Lunt, secretary, with the above named and 
Fred Robinson as the dirctors. 

Spring Green—Schedler & Parr have been succeeded by 
Schedler & Hill. 

British America. 

Fredericton, N. B.—Notice has been-given of the incorpora- 
tion of the Edward Sinclair Lumber Company, Ltd., capital 
stock $42,000, by William, E, Hubert, Jane W. and Florence 
W. Sinclair, of Newcastle; O. Willard Sinclair, of Humboldt, 
Cal, and Bertha Ferguson, of Moncton, N. B. 

Montreal, Que.—-Joseph Aumond and Eugene Caty have 
formed the firm of Aumond & Caty, manufacturers of sash 
and doors. 

Ottawa, Ont.—-The Canadian Yukon Lumber Company has 
been incorporated with capital stock of $150,000, by Thomas 
George Roddick, Garnet Henry Meldrum, James W. Pryke 
and Frederick Wilson Smith, all of Montreal, 

Port Dufferin, Ont.—R. H. Sample has retired from the 
Port Dufferin Lumber Company. 

Sandwich, Ont.—It is stated that the Saginaw Lumber 
Company will remove from Saginaw to this point. 

PAPAPAAPIrrs 


NEW MILLS. 


—erereror—os 
Alabama. 

aia Beck & Miller have just completed a hardwood 
saw m . 

Piedmont—J. H. Hebble & Son will erect additional build- 
ing and add saw mill, dry kiln and other machinery. 

Florida. 

Jacksonville—West, Edenfield & Co. will build planing mill 
and novelty works, 

Spring Hill—H, 8. Nash, of Cordele, Ga., will establish a 
saw mill here. 

Georgia. 

Bloomingdale—J. H. Delcher, of Savannah, is building a 
$10,000 shingle mill. 

Coffinton—C, BE. Coffin will rebuild his saw and grist mill, 
recently burned. 

Indiana. 

Terre Haute—The barrel factory operated by the Wabash 
Cooperage Company and recently burned (see Casualties) 
will probably be rebuilt at once, 

lowa. 


Clinton—Curtis Bros. & Co. are adding tw 
20x110 feet. . — 


Louisiana. 

Vaiden—A new saw mill will be built near here; by whom 

is not yet announced. 
Massachusetts. 

Waltham—The Buttrick Lumber Company is building a 
new saw mill and dry house to replace the one burned last 
April. 

Michigan. 


Alma—'Tinker & Hannah expect to have a new planing 
mill and sash and door factory in operation early in August 
to replace the one recently burned. 

Cadillac—Mitchell Bros, will probably rebuild their handle 
factory, recently burned. 

Faunus—LaBranche Bros., cedar dealers, will build a $20,- 
600 mill here. 

Iron Mountain—A large addition is building to the Chapin 
saw mill. 


Minnesota. 

Minneapolis—Bruer Bros. & Kenefilt, of Milwaukee, Wis., 
have purchased a site and will erect a Jarge sash and door 
factory. 7 7 

Mississippi. 

Ora—The May-Easterling Lumber Company has arranged 

for $50,000 worth of additional machinery and improve- 


ments. 
New York. 
Batavia—G,. W. Stanley & Co. are erecting a planing mill. 
Fulton—The Composite Board Works is erecting a plant 
here, replacing the one at Watertown, 


North Carolina. 
Red Springs—The Red Springs Lumber Company has pur- 
chased about 5,000 acres of Jand in Harnett county and will 
build an extensive plant, also tram road. 


Ohio. 
Marietta—Becker's planing mill has been removed to a 
new building. 
Pennsylvania. 
Allentown—H., W. Stoneback has purchased a site and will 
erect a new brick planing mill 150x180 feet. 


South Carolina. 
Lumber—Bridgers & McKeithan will at once rebuild plan- 
ing mil] and dry kilns recently burned. 


Tennessee. 
Johnson City—W. I. Burgess will put in a saw mill. 
Newport—George M. Spiegle will build a large saw mill. 
Peavine—Puckett Bros. and the Griffith Lumber Company, 
of Oliver Springs, will jointly build a saw mill here. 


Virginia. 
Bristol—Work has begun on the large band saw mill of 
the James Strong Lumber Company, which will probably be 
ready for operation by September 15, with 100,000 feet daily 


capacity. 
Washington, 

A. H. Kuhn and Robert Lytle will put in a new shingle 
mill on the water front. 

British America. 

Medford, Ont.—The Missagua Lumber Company is consid- 
ering the erection of a saw mill here. 

Parry Sound, Ont.—The Conger Lumber Company, recent- 
ly burned out, has a new mill up and machinery partly in- 
stalled, and will begin operating about September 1. 

Sandwich, Ont.—The Saginaw (Mich.) Lumber Company 
is considering the erection of a $100,000 plant here. 

St. Catherine’s Bay, Que.—The new mill of Price Bros. & 
Co. is now ready to begin operations. 

BABA 


CASUALTIES. 





Alaska. 

Dawson—Joe Boyle’s saw mill at the mouth of Hunker 

creek burned ; loss about $7,000, 
Alabama. 

Decatur—The mill at this point of the Stegall Lumber 
Company, of Huntsville, burned recently; insurance $5,500. 

Demopolis—T. J. Spraggins & Son have had a fire. 

ArkanSsas. 

Corning—B. H. Sellmy, saw mill owner, recently had a 

re. 

Nettleton—F’. Kiech’s lumber sheds burned; loss $30,000 ; 
insurance $5,000, 

Weldon—C. I. Sturdivant’s mill burned with 125,000 feet 
of lumber. Loss $6,500; insurance $1,000. 

California. 

Oakland—The Antioch Lumber Company has sued James 
A. Waymire, contractor, for irrigation improvements, for 
$6,200.89 for lumber furnished. 

Florida. 

Pensacola—Lightning struck the Muscogee commissary 
store of the Southern States Lumber Company, destroying 
it and the office. 

Georgia. 

Allapaha—The Vinton Lumber Company has assigned and 

a temporary receiver has been appointed. 


Idaho. 
Rocky Bar—Holland, Hartman & Co. have had a fire. 


Iinois. 
Chicago—Edward Browne is reported failed. 
DeKalb—A receiver has been apointed for the Abraham 
Ellwood Manufacturing Company. 
Murphysboro — The Murphysboro 
sheds burned; loss $10,000. 


Indiana. 

Goshen—The Hoosier Lumber Company has had a fire. 

Terre Haute—A barrel factory operated by the Wabash 
Cooperage Company burned last week; loss $20,000, insur- 
ance $10,000. The plant was owned by Hiram Blow & Co., 
Paducah, Ky., and the Blair & Failey Company, of this city, 
both well known lumber firms. It will probably be rebuilt 
at once, 





Lumber Company's 


Indian Territory. 
Duncan—The Duncan Lumber Company has had a fire. 
lowa. 
Davenport—The T. W. McClelland company had a partial 


’ fire; loss between $4,500 and $6,000, fully covered. 


Kansas. 

Galena—The W. N. Ross Lumber Company has assigned, 
being involved to the extent of $30,000 or $40,000. Graham 
Lawdermilk has been appointed receiver. 

Kentucky. 
Bowling Green—Prather & Lodge's saw mill burned 
recently. Loss $1,000, uninsured. 
Louisiana. 
Alberta—The Bienville Lumber Company has had a fire. 
Maine. 

Smyrna Mills—J. B. Stevens’ mill burned. 

St. Albans—N. B. Turner’s shovel handle factory burned; 
loss $5,000, uninsured. 

Baltimore—H. M. Harriman, doing business as H. M. 





Ilarriman & Co., timbers (no yard), has assigned. 
Massachusetts. 
Meford—J. K. Manning, of the lumber firm of Foster & 
Co., has assigned. 
Worcester—Frank 8S. Robbins has assigned. 


Michigan. 


Farmington—George W. Whipple has sent a denial of the 
report published last week that he had filed a petition in 
bankruptcy. 

Hamlin Lake—Lumber belonging to Johnson Bros., Lud- 
ington, burned on the piers here. 

Ishpeming—IF’. Bradstaad & Co. have had a fire. 

Lansing—Upon petition of J. P. Conley, receiver for the 
banking firm of Stone & Hemingway, Sheridan, Judge West 
has ordered an investigation of the accounts of Herbert M. 
Rogers of this city, as receiver of the Stone Lumber Com- 
pany. The allegation is made that the receiver has diverted 
some of the assets to his own use, which he denies, alleging 
a shrinkage of assets. He had asked for an order to pay 
45 percent to creditors, though announcing when he ‘took 
the receivership that he expected to pay in full. 

Petoskey—The maple flooring factory of the Thomas For- 
man Company, Ltd., burned July 18, with 6,000,000 feet of 
lumber. Loss estimated at $400,000; insurance $56,000. 

Mississippi. 

Carlisle—W. I. Brashears has assigned. 

Montana. 

Carlan—The lumber yards of McCulloch & Fowler and of 
the Elliott & Fowler mil] burned, with 3,000,000 feet of lum- 
ber. The former yard was insured; no information regard- 
ing insurance on the other. 

New York. 

Buffalo—The owners of the barge Mars have libeled 200,- 
000 feet of lumber on Coxe Bros.’ wharf and on canal boats 
in the Erie basin, for $200 freight charges. 

Canton—Gardner & Veitch’s sash, door and blind factory 
burned; loss about $2,000, uninsured. 

French Creek—Green & Trusler’s lumber and shingle mill 
burned ; uninsured. 

Gowanda—D. B. Forbush’s sash and blind factory burned; 
loss $7,000, uninsured. 


North Carolina. 


Edenton—The Branning Manufacturing Company is re- 
ported to have had a fire, no particulars being given. 


Ohio. 
Sandusky—August Manz, laborer, has sued the Sandusky 
Lumber & Box Company for $5,000 for personal injuries. 
Columbus—Coe & Spencer and E. Doddington & Co. have 
had fires. 
Oregon. 
Medford—B. Williams’ shingle mill is reported burned. 


Pennsylvania. 
$ Drums (near Hazleton)—Grober'’s saw mill burned; loss 
3,000, 
Hazleton—Knelly’s lumber yard burned, the planing mill 
being saved. Loss about $10,000, uninsured. 


Tennessee. 
Tennemo—Hall Bros. have had a fire. 
Texas. 


Clarksville—John M. Mims’ saw and planing mill has 
burned. 

Dallas—The receiver for W. H. Conkling has advertised 
sale of planing mill, 

Hlampton—The saw mill at this point has burned. 


Utah. 


Soda Springs—Herbert Horsley’s saw mill and 40,000 feet 
of lumber burned. Loss, $4,000; uninsured. 


Vermont. 
Lowell—J. H. Silsby’s planing mill and yards were burned, 
the saw mill being saved. Uninsured. ; 
Middlebury—The sash and door factory of Rogers & Wells 
burned. Loss, $14,000; insurance $4,000. 


Virginia. 
Richmond—Joseph Heppert’s planing mill burned with a 
large stock of lumber. Loss $15,000 to $20,000; uninsured. 


Washington. 

Newport—W. C. Ashenfelter, assignee for C. M. Davis, 
insolvent saw mill owner, has filed report showing receipts 
$2,590.84, preferred claims $691.35 and other claims 
$2,165.98 ; receivership expenses $550. 

Spokane—W. C. Ashenfelter’s saw mill burned; loss $15,- 
000, insurance $6.000. (Wrongly classified last week under 
Oregon.) 

Robe—-Fire destroyed three kilns and dressed lumber shed 
of the Canyon Lumber Company. Loss $5,000. 


Wisconsin 
Bruce—The Beldenville Lumber Company’s engine room 
burned, but the mill was saved. 
Colby—Salter’s shingle mill burned, 
Veefkind—Fire in lumber yard of the Veefkind Manufac- 
areg Coney destroyed $8,000 worth of stoék ; partially 
nsured, 





British America. 
Fredericton, N. B.—C,. F. McKendrick, lumberman, has as- 


signed. 
eo eee 


THE APRON AS AN ADVERTISEMENT. 

The giving away of aprons by lumber dealers to the 
carpenters of their cities, with the advertisement of the 
donor conspicuously printed on the front, is an idea 
not altogether new, yet it is perhaps novel to many. 

The chief reason why the apron has not been more gen- 
erally employed as a medium of publicity is that the 
majority of them have been made to 
sell and not to wear. Flimsily con- 
structed from material that might make 
fairly good doll dresses, they soon fall 
to pieces and are thrown away. There 
should be a large field, however, for the 
right kind of apron. 

Attention has recently been attracted 
to the carpenters’ aprons manufactured 
by the Quality Advertising Company, 
of Chicago, Its “O. K.” apron embodies all the points 
necessary to make it fulfill perfectly the uses for which 
it is intended, It is made of 12-ounce, double-filled 
duck, and in place of the usual excuses for strings and 
neck bands, made of ordinary braid, it is equipped wit 
liberal lengths of webbing nearly an inch in width and 
of unusual strength and finish. These are sewed on 0 
a manner to indicate that they are there to stay. As if 
further to fortify against the apron’s enemy— 
wear—tubular rivets are placed at such points as ordi- 
narily receive the greatest strain. a 

The manufacturers will mail a sample apron with 
descriptive printed matter and prices to any one apply: 
ing for it. 
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MECHANICAL DEPARMENT. 





Inside Molder of Novel Design—The Swing Cut-Off Saw Improved—Device to Prevent Wreck- 
ing of Saw Milis—Ruberoid at the Exposition. 





A NEW INSIDE MOLDER. 

A new departure in the designing of inside molding 
machines has recently been made by the H. B. Smith 
Machine Company, of Smithville, N. J., illustrations of 
which are presented herewith. This machine has the 
top head immediately following the rolls, the bottom 
head following the top and the side head at the outer 
edge of the machine. The important features of this 
method of construction are that the stock is perfectly 
dressed on both the top and bottom sides, making it 
possible to hold it perfectly while it is being worked by 
the side head. Also by placing the bottom head imme- 
diately after the top there are only the pressure bars 
to be swung back to make the entire side head 
mechanism free and accessible for working around 
the knives. The feed mechanism has_ two _ sets 
of 74-inch rolls, the upper ones being heavily 
weighted, corrugated and divided into narrow sections, 
so that one or more can be removed for the handling of 
small and delicate work. In the feed gearing there is 
not a single gear revolving on a stud, all being tightly 
keyed to shafts which revolve in long babbitted bear- 


AN IMPROVED SWING SAW. 


The swing saw is a tool familiar to all woodwork- 
ers and one whose general design is well established. 
Yet there is room for improvement, as will be seen by 
those who examine the accompanying cut. 

Among the merits and points of advantage embodied 
in the construction of this tool may be mentioned the 
patent adjustable balance weight. The way it is at- 
tached and the manner of its operation gives the’ ma- 
chine great advantages for doing rapid work, as it 
helps the operator both ways and when the cut is 














The Edwards Company, of Chicago, has invented and 
put into successful use a device, illustrated by the ac- 
companying engraving, which effectually prevents this 
difficulty. It consists of two rotary valves placed in 
the pipes between the sawyer’s valves and the steam 
feed cylinder, the valves having arms attached to close 
and open them. These arms are connected to each other 
and to an arm loeated between two wheels carrying 
weights. These wheels are kept from turning by latches 
attached to foot trips located at either side of. the 
sawyer. The valves, of novel construction, when open 
allow all steam from sawyer’s valves to pass in and 
out of the steam feed cylinder but shut it off when 
they are closed. The end of the valve opposite the 
arm is made hollow a short distance and a 1-inch pipe 
is tapped into the end of the valve case and into the 
pipe that furnishes live steam to the sawyer’s valves 
so that there is live steam in the steam chest in the 
end of the valve at all times. There is a port hole 
in the valve and a bypass in the case so that when 
the valve closes this valve is open and live steam is 
admitted to one end of the steam feed cylinder. 

In operation the sawyer presses the foot trip at his 
right when carriage is running away towards that end 
or head of the track. The trip raises the latch in one 
of the wheels which turns part of a revolution, closes 
both valves and admits live steam into the head end 
of cylinder to form a cushion to the piston, and the 
carriage stops just as in the ordinary operation of 
sawing, not hitting the bumpers at all. The carriage 
cannot be moved in either direction until the weight 









1 ings. The hoist screws of both upper rolls are con- 
nected so that the operator turns but one crank to raise 
or lower them, but still each roll has independent action 
to allow for variation in stock. Their patented com- 
- pound variable feed permits the operator to vary the 











wheels and valve arms are returned to their normal posi- 
tion. If the carriage runs away in the other direction 
the other foot trip is used with the same result. These 
valves can also be arranged to close automatically 





speed from 10 to 70 feet a minute while the machine is 
running, by the mere movement of a lever, or he can 
reverse same and back out stock should occasion arise. 
The top head has journals 11 inches long by 24 inches in 














diameter and is driven at both ends by 44-inch belts; 
has adjustments around the head allowing the knives 
to be set out to 3 inches from the normal cut, and is 
solidly clamped on both sides after adjustment by the 
movement of a single lever. The chip breaker is com- 
posed of a number‘of sections, each of which can be 
adjusted up or down, to or from this head for the proper 
holding of stock. The bottom head has journals 11 










PATENT SWING CUT OFF SAW. 


finished swings the saw clear of the lumber without 
any effort on his part. 

Another point is the perfection of design and con- 
struction of the hangers. The frame swinging on the 
outside of the boxes, with the counter shafting inside 
them, insures freedom from wear and impossibility of 
getting out of line, as it swings not on the counter 
shaft as is customary but on the boxes of the hangers. 
The steel mandrel is fitted with an expansion device to 
fit saws with different sized eyes and thus prevents 
accidents. The frame of the machine being exceptionally 
broad at the base insures great accuracy in its work. 





if the sawyer fails to use the trip, as would be the case 
in any accident to him, though in most cases the trip 
serves the purpose. These valves are in use in some 








THE EDWARDS EMERGENCY STOP VALVES. 
of the best mills in the south, are approved by all who 
have seen them and are sold under the name of the 
“Emergency Stop Valves.” 

Another noticeable improvement of this company is 
what it claims to be an unbreakable tooth bar for the 
steam nigger. All bars heretofore have been made of 
two pieces, parallel as to their perpendicular planes, 
riveted together. This new bar is absolutely of one 
piece, the recesses for the teeth being cored out in the 
steel casting and then milled out. Consequently there is 
not a rivet in it to wear, get loose and break. There are 
only the pins which attach the bar to the cylinder and 





“i inches long by 24 inches in diameter; is driven at both Further particulars as to this tool, prices ete, will those which hold the teeth in place. These pins are 
ends by 4-inch belts, and has adjustments around the be furnished by the makers, the J. A. Fay & Egan fitted with extreme care with hardened steel bushings. 
ied head to allow the knives to be set out 2} inches from the Company, 320-340 West Front street, Cincinnati, Ohio. It is said that not one of these bars has been known to 
normal cut. It can be partly or entirely drawn out of break. 
al the machine at the left hand side and is also locked on TWO RECENT INVENTIONS. 
both sides by a single lever after adjustment. The side Every saw mill man is interested in anything that A FEATURE OF THE BIG BUFFALO SHOW. 
| heads have two journals, one 7 inches long, the other 4 will prevent saw mill carriages driven by steam feed The friends of the Standard Paint Company, manu- 
ily inches long by 1} inches in diameter; these heads are from running away and every fast and up to date mill facturers of the “P. & B.” goods, New York and Chicago, 
’ driven by 4-inch belts which run over a drum on the has some appliance of this sort. The most efficient one are receiving through the mails a very cordial invita- 
second countershaft, giving direct pull on the spindles. has been a pneumatic bumper. Almost invariably, how- tion not only to visit the P. & B. pavilion at the Pan- 
as- The machine also has adjustments to allow the knives ever, there is considerable damage and delay if the car- American Exposition, but to make it their headquarters 
to be set out 1} inches from the normal cut and has riage ever does strike it. In most cases the feed is for keeping appointments, receiving mail ete. The invi- 
tilting adjustments for bevel work as well as ample under full head of steam, which increases the trouble tation, which is a handsome affair printed from a beau- 
vertical and lateral adjustments; are locked to a strong and sometimes sends the carriage back on the rebound tifully engraved steel plate, reads as follows: 
2 heavy matcher bar after adjustment by a single lever. by the valves being reversed. Dering your stay at thd Pon-Asiéstein Seseuiees ie Ses 
= falo we cordially invite you to make your headquestenn at 
our pavilion, which is located near the East Amherst Gate, 
directly south of the Canadian Building, where you can keep 
en- appointments or have your mail sent in our care. 
the THE STANDARD PaInt COMPANY. 
to The convenient location of the P. & B. pavilion near 
‘on- one of the gates of the exposition and the unique char- 
ake acter not alone of the exhibit itself but of the hand- 
fall some building in which it is placed are attracting many 
ere visitors curious to see it. The pavilion is certainly 
the a very interesting affair, being constructed entirely, 
inside and outside, walls, ceilings and floors, of the 
ted Ruberoid roofing made by the Standard Paint Company. 
red Ruberoid enjoys the distinction of occupying one of 
ny, ? the seven or eight of the individual exhibition buildings 
ints at the Pan-American. The P. & B. pavilion -is well 
hich lighted. The Ruberoid of which it is built is handsomely 
es painted both inside and outside with oil colors. The 
a exterior color scheme is white and gold with the dome- 
7 shaped roof in blue. The interior is ornamented with 
= ~ designs of various kinds in appropriate colors. 
’ 1 Gattem | The pavilion is the one which attracted so much 
a Be attention at the Paris exposition. Inside of it are 
ay di- shown samples of all the P. & B. goods, such as the 
. Ruberoid roofing and flooring, insulating, building and 
with ie : ; lining papers, preservative paints and electrical com- 
sply- a a j - pounds. Courteous representatives of the Standard 
P LT a a aa SN Aad a Paint Company are in constant attendance at the ex- 
hibit, who receive visitors, show the goods, _ prices 
° IMPROVED INSIDE MOLDEHR—H. B. SMITH MACHINE COMVANY and take orders. A gov business is reported. 
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LATE LONDON ADVICES. 
(From our own Correspondent.) 
Lonvon, EnGianp, July 8.—The following figures 
show the import of wood goods into the United King- 
dom during June: 


HEWN. 

From Loads. Value. 
EE. ccvicecd onsneeovrepetcereees 80,411 736,385 
0 ES er eee yee a 43,744 303,210 
SOE bcccrentepesscverrseccesee 26,464 183,895 
EEN 1g inns palo Wb bub won e's 6. 0\s oe 23,942 415,955 
United States of America.......... 18,504 436,535 
CE 35 sinaso so 99 2ke abe en wee 13,464 390,090 
SP TE IRIIOD, oo 00 010 0.0 0 010 0.9.5 2,894 174,780 
UNS GHUMETIOS . cc cc ccc ccccccccees 75,275 412,840 

Ee or eee ee 284,698 $ 3,053,699 

SAWN 

ss ine Wak. gah ee kig ware eee AE 215,405 $ 2,662,335 
EE auc tae 530559555 686.69 000 eR 252,669 3,133,795 
eee eT CORT TT TOURER OC 32,102 430,550 
United States of America.......... 84,874 1,267,270 
CEE” rains bp bee Bees D4 Os RE 228,206 3,151,600 
CEREE GOUMCTIOS 2 nc cc ccccccceseccee 14,895 239,345 

RHEL id ve Vk veabes bans eee ee 828,151 $10,884,895 
POR, TAREE occ ccccccvcovencovcese 7,944 220,645 
DERMOGANT, TONG 2. occ sccscrecrccoce 4,024 176,955 
Other furniture woods, tons........ 26,111 738,100 


This shows a total import of hewn and sawn timber 
for the month of 1,112,000 loads, as compared with 987,- 
000 loads for the same period of 1900. Considering the 
big arrivals at London, this increase is not a large one, 
but would seem to indicate that the import there was 
larger than at the other wood importing centers. The 
chief difference is seen in the sawn wood figures, where 
the largely increased arrivals of Canadian goods account 
to a. considerable extent for the larger total. For the 
six months ended June 30 the import was 3,255,000 
loads, of estimated value of $40,000,000, as against 
2,829,000, value $35,000,000, during the first half of 
1900. 

Trade. 


Shippers of all kinds of softwood goods to the London 
market on consignment will be prepared to accept very 
low prices for their stuff, as the position of the market 
is anything but favorable. Reference is made in an- 
other paragraph to the heavy stock and the continued 
influx of the new season’s goods and their depressing 
influence on the market, which dropped back another 
point during June. It seems impossible to surmise 
when the bottom will be reached, as a portion of the 
new goods arriving will have to be sold for what they 
are worth and nothing in the shape of improvement can 
be looked for for a long while. The only ray of hope 
at the moment is the consumption, which for the first 
six months of the year created a record, being 30,000 
standards in excess of last year, one-third of which was 
contributed last month. This increase, however, would 
not have been recorded had not prices been so low. 
Rates of freight are much lower than they were, with 
plenty of boats available, so that a strong inducement 
is offered to get goods over which it is to be hoped 
will be resisted, as the result can only be disastrous. 
This is not a cheerful state of things to record, but it 
is demanded by the facts, and these general remarks, 
although primarily referring to Baltic trade, are almost 
equally applicable to goods from the other side. 

London Dock Stocks. 

The stock of wood goods at the London docks on July 
1 stood as follows: 

1901, pieces. 1900, pieces, 


NN 55 kono a9 dia '¥ie 6.4 9,9.0.8% ¥'e 1,810,604 737,127 
SE ID "sist & 5.626 9'o'n'5:5'0. 6 aa -eie 5,086,192 2,368,057 
ES EEE OT ree 4,094,246 2,396,298 
ia a aan ois bl Siig 10,680,663 7,415,662 
Pine deals and battens............ 935,984 523,062 
Spruce deals and battens........... 845,257 423,424 
te SE MUON 5nd 0 ve keep 06:00 144,640 71,503 

EP Un ee ee ee ro 23,597,586 13,935,133 


As will be noted, since one month ago the abnormal 
stock of wood goods at London has become accentuated, 
it being nearly double the quantity at this time last 
year, and this at the start of the importing season; and 
unless shippers shall be extremely careful in the mat- 
ter of consignments it is difficult to see how prices 
can be prevented from utterly collapsing. The Baltic 
market is of course suffering chiefly from the present 
position, but stocks of pine and spruce are both about 
double those of a year ago, the importation from Can- 
ada having been somewhat earlier than usual, while 
pitch pine deals are in the same unenviable position. 
This heavy stock has naturally affected forward buying, 
which is now very flat in all departments. Swedish 
shippers are sticking to their guns, but Russian export- 
ers are facing the slump in the market, but even this 
does not seem to affect the f. o. b. and ec. i. f. market, 
which is about as dead as it can be. 


The Pitch Pine Position. 

The pitch pine market generally throughout the 
United Kingdom is in anything but a satisfactory posi- 
tion and there seems to be no prospect of improvement 
so long as shippers continue to consign cargoes to this 
market as they have been doing of late. The stock of 
sawn timber in London has now reached the heavy fig- 
ure of 27,000 loads, considerably more than double the 


normal amount; while the holding of deals, 145,000, is 
sufficient at the present rate of consumption to last for 
over eleven months. With the market in this position 
it is difficult to make ec. i. f. sales even at low figures, 
buyers waiting for the consigned cargoes and doing 
their buying on ex quay or ponded terms at practically 
their own figures; but the market price may be put 
down at anything between 45s to 50s for 35-foot aver- 
age, the price varying according to specifications. Deals 
suffered a bigger relapse than sawn timber during June, 
and Rio quality goods that a short time ago were sell- 
ing at £10 to £10 10s c. i. f. are now down to £8 15s 
to £9 landed. It is quite evident therefore that for the 
present no further quantities should be sent here except 
on contract. Freights are slightly stiffer, rates vary- 
ing from 97s 6d to 101s 3d to United Kingdom or conti- 
nent for steamers. The position is equally unsatisfac- 
tory from a seller’s point of view at both Liverpool and 
Greenock; at the latter point there is a stock of 40,000 
loads of sawn timber, just about double the normal. 


Hardwoods. 


Hardwood conditions are rather better than those of 
other branches of the trade, but that is all that can be 
said. Prices are now lower than they have been for 
some months, but there is little demand, and no im- 
provement in this respect can be expected until autumn. 
During the whole of the last year just expired stocks of 
inferior mahogany (Honduras) have been accumulating 
but now practically the whole of this stock is to be 
offered at auction without reserve, which should be 
beneficial for the market generally. The market for 
American hardwoods is generally depressed. Practi- 
cally nothing was disposed of at public auction during 
June and sales by private contract were less than usual. 
There is not only a poor demand for walnut logs (which 
should not be shipped except of prime quality) but the 
consumption of lumber is also quiet. Stocks of both 
whitewood (poplar) lumber and satinwood are heavy 
and demand has fallen off considerably. Lower values 
are also ruling for both plain and quartered oak, but 
the outlook for logs is rather better. Another cargo 
of California redwood would come to a good market, 
as stocks have now been reduced to a low level and the 
demand is distinctly better. 


The Bill of Lading Question. 


On several occasions reference has been made to the 
interest which is being taken on this side in the efforts 
of the American Lumber Exporters’ Association to 
secure a “clean” bill of lading for lumber shipments, 
and the decision of the association to institute proceed- 
ings against the Atlantic Transport Company for refus- 
ing to grant such a document has been received here 
with much satisfaction. In some quarters it is the 
opinion that the association has treated the steamship 
company with more deference than was its due, but 
doubtless it was anxious to avoid having to bring the 
matter into the courts. Now, however, that the asso- 
ciation has been forced to take this step there is no 
doubt that it will fight the matter out to the bitter 
end. From a common sense point of view shippers cer- 
tainly appear to have a good case, while the terms of 
the “Harter act,” upon which the case will be fought, 
certainly indicate that their legal rights also are clear. 
It seems contrary to logical reasoning that ship own- 
ers should decline to grant what after all is a reasonable 
request. The battle has been successfully fought by 
the softwood trade here, which has succeeded in getting 
the “conclusive evidence” clause inserted in all Baltic 
charter parties, and where that trade has succeeded the 
American trade should not fail. The trouble in this 
case undoubtedly has been caused by the monopoly in 
lumber carrying enjoyed by the Atlantic Transport 
Company. 

The Glasgow Exhibition. 


_ One of the chief features of the fine exhibition which 
is now being held in Glasgow is the splendid exhibit of 
timber. These exhibits are to be found in the Canada 
pavilion, number thirty-eight and may be classified as 
follows: ‘Timber, 12; joinery ete., 17: carriages etc., 
6; canoes and boats, 3. The twelve timber exhibitors 
are: The British American Timber & Manufacturing 
Company, Kearney, Ont., birch deals; Sir Henry Joly 
de Lotbiniere, of Quebec, sections of walnut trees; 
Hawkesbury Lumber Company, square timber and deals; 
Dobell, Beckett & Co., Quebec; John Heard & Co., St. 
Thomas, Ont.; Gilmour & Co., Canoe Lake Mills, Ont., 
all of whom show various specimens of timber, and M. 
Henry Menier, of Paris, owner of the island of Anti- 
costa, who sends sections of deals and trees from the 
island. The other pine timber exhibitors include the 
Geographical Survey of Canada and the provinces of 
British Columbia, Manitoba and Quebec. It will thus 
be seen that the timber resources of Canada are well 
represented, which is peculiarly opportune for that 
country, as there are no wood exhibits from the United 
States. 
Miscellaneous, 


A commission is now sitting in London to hear evi- 
dence from members of the various trades which use 
the River Thames and docks as to the methods in 
which business is conducted. This is being done with 
a view to consolidating the London docks into a public 
trust. Two members of the hardwood trade have re- 
cently been heard by the commission, E, G. Leary on 
behalf of the mahogany trade, and G, T. B. Cobbett 
(Cobbett & Co.) as regards American hardwoods. The 


latter gentleman in particular was able to point out a 
number of instances where the trade suffers the great- 
est possible injustice at the hands of both the shippers 


and the dock companies, which should haye considerable 
weight. 
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A CIRCULAR ESTIMATE. 
Alfred Dobell & Co., of Liverpool, in their market 
report dated July 1, report the condition of that market 
for United States woods as follows: 


The arrivals during the past month have been too heavy 
for the demand and prices of most articles have weakened. 

PircH Pine.—Hewn—tThe stock has increased, the de- 
mand is only fair and values are lower. Sawn—The ar- 
rivals have been on a large scale, and although the con- 
sumption has been good, the stock is much too heavy. Sev- 
eral parcels have been offered by public auction and low prices 
have had to be taken to effect sales. Planks and Boards—Sev- 
eral parcels have arrived, a number of which have been 
yarded on shippers’ account. Oak,—Logs—There is a little 
more inquiry, but prices are unchanged. Wagon Planks—— 
The stock continues heavy and consists largely of inferior 
planks of poor specification, which are difficult to move; the 
demand is still very quiet and no appreciable improvement 
can be reported in prices. Coffin planks have been com- 
pletely overdone and prices are down to a very low point. 
WALNutT.—Logs—There is a keen demand for the best grade 
of logs in good sizes, but medium and low grades are almost 
unsalable. Planks and boards cannot be recommended at 
present ; the supply is more than sufficient for the demand. 
SATIN WALNUT.—Boards moved very slowly and low prices 
are current. WHITEWooD—Logs of prime fresh quality, in 
handy shipments, should find ready sale, but the poorer 
kinds are not wanted. Planks and Unplaned Boards—The 
inquiry continues to be confined mainly to the best grades, 
lower qualities being salable only at low prices. Planed 
boards are quiet and sufficiently stocked for the require- 


ments. SeQquora.—Values are very firm and the stock is be- 
ing rapidly reduced. OREGON PINE.—The stock is very 
small. 


—_—~“aeooooerarrv!" 


Turf fiber, which for some years has been used in 
foreign countries for paper making, is now produced 
of a quality suitable for textile use as well as for the 
finer grades of printing and other papers. 

In the forthcoming elections in Ontario the govern- 
ment timber management is being made an incidental 
issue, the opposition party alleging mismanagement and 
wasting of the timber resources. The liberals defend 
the timber sales, contending that they have been of 
mature timber or in order to open desirable lands for 
settlement. 

BPP PP PDP PPP PPI 


ARKANSAS LUMBERMEN STRIKE OIL. 


A dispatch from Bearden, Ark., under date of July 
21 states that the Cotton Belt Lumber Company, of 
that place, while boring a well for water, upon reach- 
ing a depth of 1,150 feet, struck oil and the well 
spouted it in large quantities. Some time ago the com- 
pany decided to sink a well for water but when the 
depth of 600 feet was reached the water which flowed 
was considered unsafe for use in the boilers in the 
mill plant and the well was abandoned. The recent 
drouth left the mill pond dry and the abandoned well 
was then bored to a depth of 1,150 feet, at which depth 
the oil was struck. 

J. C. MeLachlin, manager of the Big Four Lumber 
Company, of St. Louis, which company sells the lumber 
output of the Cotton Belt Lumber Company, confirms 
this oil strike, although he gives no particulars. There 
is considerable excitement in the Bearden district and 
probably the other Arkansas mill men whose plants are 
in that immediate vicinity will sink wells in the hope 
of striking oil. There are a large number of saw mills 
between Pine Bluff and Camden, Ark., along the Cotton 
Belt railway, in close proximity to the Bearden plant, 
and it is more than probable that the oil excitement 
will strike Arkansas mill men nearly if not quite as 
hard as it did those at Beaumont.’ Some of the mills 
in that immediate section are the Eagle Lumber Com- 
pany, Eagle Mills; Onalaska Lumber Company, On- 
alaska; Freeman Lumber Company, Millville; Harlow 
Lumber Company, Harlow; Saline River Lumber Com- 
pany, Draughan; Little Bay Lumber Company, Little 
Bay; Knapp-Stout & Co.Company, Thornton; Frank Ken- 
dall, Kedron; Sawyer & Austin Lumber Company, Pine 
Bluff; Bluff City Lumber Company, Anderson and Vine 
Bluff; Fordyce Lumber Company, Fordyce; W. E. Far- 
rell Lumber Company, Farrell, and others. There are 
also a number of large concerns along the Iron Moun- 
tain south from Little Rock whose lands are in close 
proximity to the Bearden lands, so that the chances are 
that there will be quite a boom in the Arkansas district 
owing to the discovery on the lands of the Cotton Belt 
Lumber Company. 

—eerereororrr—r——~n—~~— 


Wood carvings of oak or other distinctively marked 
wood are now closely reproduced in plaster or bronze, 
showing all the pores and grain of the wooden pat- 
tern. The pattern is rendered oil proof with a 2 percent 
solution of collodion, so that the plastic mold comes 
away perfectly clear. 

—erererereaera 

The Texas & Pacific quarterly for July, published by 
the Texas & Pacific Railway, contains a number of very 
interesting articles on western Texas and New Mexico, 
illustrated by fine half-tone engravings. It is devoted 
particularly to the summer and winter and health re- 
sorts of that section, including the Sacramento moun- 
tains of New Mexico, where Clouderoft, near the plant 
of the Alamagordo Lumber Company, is located. This 
is coming to be a popular resort and has attractions 
almost unique. 

PAPA PII III 
Estimating on a Half Crop 

Hanover, KANn., July 23.—The weather here is hot ang 
dry. We have had a good wheat crop, but the corn = 
burn up if we do not have rain soon, If we get a good rain 
in three or four days we will have about a halfcrop of om 
and then we expect a very good trade, but if the corn shou 
dry up the lumber trade will be light the rest of the year. - 

Our business for the first six months of this year we 
good: in fact, the best we have ever had. Our sales for y 
first half of the year were a good deal more than those. ~4 
the first half of 1900, and if we get a good rain so we = 
get a half crop of corn our sales this year will be Beni 
than those of any other years we have had since we were ‘ 
the business, but the prospect at present is not very encour 
aging. EB. YW. THIELE & Bro 
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Telegraphic advices as we went to press from Director 
General Buchanan, of the Pan-American Exposition, 
were that “Lumbermen’s Week” had been changed to 
the week following the Hoo-Hoo annual, or to the week 
beginning September 15. Lumbermen will now be able 
to include both events in one two weeks’ trip. 


i 
R. R. Miller has been appointed manager for the Mis- 
sissippi Lumber Company’s yards at Aberdeen and 
Webster, S. D, 


A. J. Decker, general manager of the McKinnie Veneer 
& Lumber Company, of Paducah, Ky., was a visitor in 
town on Thursday of this week. 


J. W. Jones, until recently manager for the George 
P. Smith Company at Charles City, lowa, has removed 
to Duluth as assistant manager of the Scott-Graff Lum- 
ber Company. 


8. W. Stadden, secretary of the Lumbermen’s Credit 
Association, of this city, is taking a well earned vacation 
at a resort near Buchanan, Mich., where his. family is 
located for the summer. 


Frank J. Fulton, wholesale hardwoods, of 1144 Monad- 
nock building, this city, spent last week at Terre Haute, 
Ind., where he was called to aid in the adjustment of 
a fire loss on a cooperage plant in which his former 
employers, Hiram Blow & Co., of Paducah, Ky., were 
interested. 


An item in the Record department of this paper last 
week stated that George W. Whipple, of Farmington, 
Mich., had entered a petition for voluntary bankruptcy. 
This is denied by Mr. Whipple, who says that there is 
no foundation for the report. We cheerfully make the 
correction. 


B. Frank Crane, who is well known as a hardwood 
salesman in this section of the country as well as in 
New England, was in. town on Tuesday and made the 
LUMBERMAN a welcome call, Mr. Crane is convinced 
that there is a decided scarcity of inch white ash as 
well as plain red oak and several other varieties of 
lumber. 


The True & True Company, of this city, is sending 
out some tasteful circular matter to its customers, 
giving views of its factory plant on West Nineteenth 
street and its warehouse and offices at Blue Island ave- 
nue and Lincoln street, this city. The circulars are 
attractive and will doubtless be carefully noted by their 
recipients, 


F. H. Cass, city lumber agent of the Chicago & East- 
ern Illinois railroad, left the city on Thursday of last 
week for a month’s visit to the Rocky mountains. Mr. 
Cass has been laid up for several weeks with a siege 
of quinsy and his physician recommended mountain air 
for a time. During his absence he will make his head- 
quarters at Glenwood Springs, Col. 


George A. McKean has succeeded to the firm of Hebb 
& McKean at Sarasota, Menatee county, Fla., and is 
doing a good business catering to the !ocal trade for 
rough and dressed lumber. He has just put in a 
tug with which to tow logs on Sarasota bay and its 
tributaries and is securing a planer that 1s said to 
be the biggest one in that section. 


W. D. Johnston, president of the American Lumber 
& Manufacturing Company, of Pittsburg, Pa., passed 
through Chicago a week ago on his return from a trip 
through the north. He said the items that he was 
most in need of are very difficult to find and that 
when found are held at a price which make it diffi- 
culf to figure out a reasonable handling profit. 


J. L. Pease, of Jeffersonville, Ind., manufacturer of 
built-up columns, and of newels, balusters, gable orna- 
ments, moldings ete. of poplar, has removed his office 
from Cincinnati, Ohio, to the mill and he will hereaf- 
ter be addressed at Jeffersonville. He has just com- 
pleted a new factory adjoining the old one, which puts 
him in position to manufacture a large product on an 
economical basis. 


Mr. Towne, of ‘Towne & Kenney, retail lumber deal- 
ers at Broadlands, Ill., was in town this week on a 
short business trip and called on the LUMBERMAN. Mr. 

‘Towne says that the condition of the crops in the 
Vicinity of his town is excellent, oats turning out from 
forty to fifty bushels to the acre, but that corn needs 
a little rain. He reports a first rate demand for lum- 
ber in his neighborhood. 


J. H. P. Smith, representing the wholesale lumber 
firm of R. M. Smith & Co., Parkersburg, W. Va., was in 
the city on Saturday last on his return from a three 
weeks’ northern trip. Mr. Smith says that business 
in both white pine and hardwoods trom a West Vir- 
ginia standpoint is excellent. While looking for some 
white pine in northern Wisconsin he made several sales 
of West Virginia hardwoods to factories in that section. 


A. M. Hagen, representing the Kleeb Lumber Com- 
pany, of South Bend, Wash., was in Chicago this week 


seeking to dispose of some spruce shop lumber. This 
is a wood which grows in a limited territory on the 
coast with only about a half dozen mills selling it in 
the east, and so it has not attracted much attention 
on the part of the sash and door trade, but it is a val- 
uable material for this purpose and should find a ready 
market for all that can be produced. 


G. A. Brown, of Ashmore, IIl., spent a few days in 
Chicago during the. past week combining business with 
pleasure and embracing the opportunity to make a few 
purchases from lumbermen and sash and door men for 
his retail yard. Ashmore is located in the broom corn 
section of Illinois, and Mr. Brown says that the con- 
tinued dry weather has damaged this crop to an even 
greater extent than it has the Indian corn crop and that 
neither product will make half a crop unless a drenching 
rain comes soon. 


Edward Browne, a well known lumber dealer of this 
city, with offices at 1106 Chamber of Commerce building, 
has called a meeting of his creditors, being unable to 

“discharge his obligations. It is reported that his lia- 
bilities for lumber, due chiefly to northern concerns, 
amounts to about $10,000. J. A. Coleman, attorney for 
Mr. Browne, says that arrangements are being negoti- 
ated by means of which settlement of all claims will be 
made in full. 


A few weexs ago a statement was made in the rec- 
ord column of the LUMBERMAN, supposed to be on good 
authority, that the firm of Britt & Harris was suc- 
ceeded by the firm of R. J. & B. F. Camp, at White 
Springs, Fla. This was an error to which our atten- 
tion has been called by the Messrs. Camp. There is an 
independent business newly established which perhaps 
gave rise to the story, the fact being that Britt & 
Harris were succeeded by h. H. Britt, who conducts an 
independent business in no way connected with that 
of R. J. & B. F, Camp. 


Joseph Miksak, president of the Pilsen Lumber Com- 
pany, this city, informs the LUMBERMAN that quite a 
number of forest fires have lately occurred in the Lake 
Superior district, one going through the timber tract 
owned by the Pilsen Lumber Company at Longyear Lake 
on Friday last. Mr. Miksak left this week for Longyear 
Lake to ascertain the extent of the loss. He thinks it 
will necessitate the cutting of considerable of the tim- 
ber at once. Mr. Miksak reports the lumber situation 
in the Lake Superior district exceedingly strong and 
says that prices are incredibly high, though sales appear 
to be freely made. 


R. D. Inman, of Inman, Poulsen & Co., Portland, 
Ore., having been prominently mentioned as candidate 
for mayor of that thriving city, found it necessary to 
send a letter to a local paper stating that he could 
not consent to become a candidate for that office. Mr. 
Inman is quite prominent in democratic politics in Ore- 
gon, is (or at least was last year) a state senator, and 
has a happy faculty of running ahead of his ticket. 
He came so near being elected mayor in 1894 that there 
is still some question about it, though his opponent filled 
the office, and there are rumors of his nomination for 
the governorship at the next election. 


The steamer Northman, of the Northwestern Steam- 
ship Company’s line, running between Chicago and 
European ports, was to have sailed on Friday of this 
week for Liverpool. Among the other items forwarded 
by this boat were 3,306 bundles of maple flooring, 
consigned by the T. Wilece Company, of this city, to 
Liverpool parties; also 680 pieces of elm and 876 pieces 
of cottonwood lumber consigned by the Paepcke-Leicht 
Lumber Company, also of this city, to Liverpool par- 
ties. The next sailing of the Northwestern ane oe 
Company’s line will be the steamer Northwestern, which 
will leave Chicago for Antwerp and Hamburg on July 
29. 


H. R. Conklin, manager of the lumber department 
of the Paepcke-Leicht Lumber Company, of this city, 
returned recently from a northern trip, during which 
he concluded the purchase of 6,000,000 feet of lumber 
to replace the stock lost by fire at Duluth three weeks 
ago. The lumber was purchased from the McClure Lum- 
ber Company, Eddy & Glenn and the Red Cliff Lumber 
Company, and consists altogether of pine and norway. 
The company also purchased quite recently 2,000,000 
feet of No. 3 boards from Johnson & Wentworth, at 
Cloquet, Minn, Mr. Conklin says that both norway 
and No. 3 boards are scarce, but No. 4 and No. 5 boards 
are plentiful and display no particular strength. 


J. L. Peck, of Indianapolis, the well known lumber 
salesman, was a visitor in Chicago on Monday on his 
way north. Mr. Peck said that he has much more 
difficulty in finding lumber than in selling it and the 
trade up to the present time in Indiana has been won- 
derfully good. In fact, he looks for a good trade the 
year through regardless of any probable condition, 
though of course it will be restricted somewhat unless 
early. rains of a satisfactory character occur to save 
the corn ana some other crops from the serious dam- 
age that is now threatened. Even so, the tmuilding 
already under way and contracted for, which will be 
pushed to completion, will make this a good year in 
Indiana. 


Karl ‘Runyan, of Warsaw, Ind., was in the city on 
Tuesday last, a guest of Jerome Robinson, the well- 
known Hoosier lumber salesman. Mr. Runyan and asso- 
ciate have just started a retail lumber yard at Warsaw 
under the style of the Lake City Lumber Company, and 
purchased his opening stock from W. E. Kelley & Co., of 
this city, whom Mr. Robinson represents. Mr. Runyan 
states that while Warsaw, which has a population of 


about 4,000, already has two first-class lumber yards, he 
believes that there is room there for a third, the erops 
in that district being heavy this season and the farming 
community buying lumber freely. There is also a good 
demand for lumber in the city. Mr. Runyan is an 
agreeable gentleman, is spoken of as a capable business 
man and has our best wishes for success in his new 
venture. 

Edward C. Allen, manager of the Chicago Mill & 
Lumber Company’s plant at Cairo, Ill., one of the en- 
terprises owned by the Paepcke-Leicht Lumber Com- 
pany, of this city, was in Chicago this week and paid 
the LUMBERMAN the courtesy of a visit. Mr. Allen has 
the honor of presiding over what is concededly the 
largest and most complete box manufacturing plant in 
the world, it having the capacity for turning out seven 
carloads of box shooks a day and employing over 600 
men. It may be imagined that with this immense re- 
sponsibility on his hands Mr. Allen is a decidedly busy 
man, as indeed he is, devoting his entire attention to 
the management of the big plant, in which he takes a 
just pride. Mr. Allen reports the mill and factory 
running at full capacity, with a plentiful supply of 
orders on hand. 

eee 
A NEW VENEER CONCERN. 

The Western Veneer Company has just been organized 
in this city, with office and warehouse at 96 West Adams 
street, by W. R. Hendy, for some time past vice pres- 
ident and treasurer of the Wisconsin Veneer Company, 
at Rhinelander, Wis., and A. Howien, who for some 
years has been well known in the veneer and mahogany 
trade of Chicago and vicinity. Mr. Hendy sold out his 
interest in the Wisconsin Veneer Company July 1. The 
new company has already gotten in considerable stock 
and is ready to do business at the new location. It 
will make a specialty of poplar, basswooll, red and 
white birch, oak and walnut veneers, but will also 
handle mahogany and in due season other lines will 
receive attention. Both of the components of the con- 
cern are practical men in their line and will doubtless 
command a liberal share of the patronage of the buy- 
ing public. 


INCENDIARY AND OTHER FIRES. 

Two small fires occurred in the lumber district on 
Thursday evening of last week which are supposed to 
have been of incendiary origin. The first alarm came 
from the yard of the South Side Lumber Company, on 
the southeast corner of Ashland avenue and Twenty- 
second street. The blaze, however, was discovered in 
time so that the loss was not great, being confined chiefly 
to a few piles of maple lumber. At almost the same 
time an incipient blaze was discovered in the yard of 
the John Spry Lumber Company, also on Ashland ave- 
nue and nearly opposite that of the South Side Lum- 
ber Company. Here the fire was also discovered in time 
to prevent serious damage. In the Spry yard was 
found a bundle of waste and rags wrapped around a 
stick of phosphorus, which is said to be a common 
device for setting fires, so that the belief is general that 
both fires were incendiary. 

A fire started on the second floor of the Nollau & 
Wolff Manufacturing Company, at Fullerton avenue 
and the Chicago & Northwestern railroad, on Wednes- 
day of last week. The blaze got a good headway before 
it could be subdued and resulted in damage of about 
$8,500 to building and contents, all of which is covered 
by insurance. 


A TOTAL LOSS BY FIRE. 

Jhe Thomas Forman company, of Petoskey, Mich., sus- 
tained a serious loss in the total destruction by fire on 
Thursday, July 18, of its big maple flooring plant and 
contents, together with 6,000,000 feet of maple lumber 
piled on the yard. The origin of the fire is not known 
at this writing. The factory was a sprinkled risk but 
the rest of the plant was not provided with fire pro- 
tection. 

Mr. Forman estimates the company’s loss at between 
$200,000 and $250,000 on which there was insurance of 
$60,000. It has not yet been decided whether the plant 
will be rebuilt or not at its present location or else- 
where. Mr. Forman has the profound sympathy of his 
large circle of friends in the lumber trade throughout 
the country in his great misfortune. 











THE UNION ASSOCIATING OUTING. 

A telegram to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN received on 
Wednesday of this week frem Secretary F. M. Smith, 
of the Union Association of Lumber Dealers, advises 
that the association’s midsummer excursion will leave 
Toledo, Ohio, on August 16 for northern Michigan and 
Wisconsin points. The estimated expense per capita for 
the excursionists, including the use of a double berth 
with the transportation is given at $20. Full itinerary 
and other particulars of the proposed excursion are 
promised by Secretary Smith in time for next week’s 
issue of the LUMBERMAN. 





A USEFUL TELEPHONE CALL. 

The American Lumberman Telephone Call for 1901, 
comprising a complete list of Chicago dealers in white 
pine, yellow pine, cypress and hardwoods, a list of 
woodworking factories, wagon manufacturers, musical 
instrument manufacturers, dealers in posts and poles, 
building contractors and freight offices of all the rail- 
road lines, together with their telephone numbers revised 
to July 1, will be distributed to the local trade early 
next week, 

As Chicago business men well know there have been 
a great many changes in telephone numbers during the 
past spring, and this accounts for the two months’ delay 
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in getting out the new Telephone Call. Lumbermen and 
others will find it a great advantage in the transaction 
of their business, as it will save them valuable moments 
in looking for telephone numbers in a list comprising 
47,000 names, when a glance at a wall hanger at the 
side of the telephone and containing less than 1,000 
names properly classified will give the number at once, 

Merely to defray the expense of getting out the Tele- 
phone Call and not for any purpose of profit a few ad- 
vertisements have been accepted, the patrons of the 1901 
list being as follows: 

Chicago Belting Company, manufacturer of leather belt- 
ing, 69 South Canal street. 

Vrank J. Fulton, wholesaler of hardwood lumber, 1144 
Monadnock building. 

Schultz Bros., wholesalers of white pine, hardwoods, yel- 
low pine, maple flooring, piling, posts, poles etc., 1450 Old 
Colony building. 

°F. hk. Crane & Co., wholesalers of hardwood lumber, 440 
North Branch street, 

The Foster-Munger Company, wholesale manufacturer of 
doors, blinds, glazed sash etc., West Twentieth and San- 
gamon streets. 

The Pilsen Lumber Company, wholesaler of white pine 
lumber, Lafiin and T'wenty-second streets. 

P. G. Dodge & Co., wholesale hardwoods, 2116 Lumber 
street. 

Otis Manufacturing Company, 
saler of Tabasco mahogany, Lumber and 
streets. 

Fred W. Upham Lumber Company, manufacturer and 
wholesaler of northern and southern hardwoods, 1470 Old 
Colony pane ne. 

Regan Printing House, printers and book manufacturers, 
87 to 91 Plymouth place. oii 

A. W. Wylie, wholesale white and yellow pine lumber, 929 
Monadnock building. 

George T. Houston & Co., manufacturers and wholesalers 
of hardwood lumber, Twenty-second street and Center ave- 


manufacturer and whole- 
Twenty-second 


“Heath, Witbeck & Co., manufacturers of and dealers in 
hardwood lumber, Twenty-second and Loomis streets. 

The T. Wilce Company, manufacturer of hardwood floor- 
ing, Twenty-second and Throop streets. 

“he Badger & Jackson Comeeny, manufacturer and dealer 
in white pine, 834 Marquette bui ding. 

The Lucas Lumber au Eny, wholesale and retail dealer 
in red cedar shingles and Pacific coast products, 1220 
Chamber of Commerce building. 

A. BE. Coallier, manufacturer of hardwood and pine doors, 
with a specialty of blinds, Twenty-first and Loomis streets. 

a. Ss Rawleigh & Co., manufacturers of H. BE. Schrader’s 
improved horse feed, Green and Monroe streets. 

The Morgan Company, manufacturer and wholesaler of 
sash, doors, blinds and mill work, Twenty-second and Union 
streets. 

The Lord & Bushnell Company, 
ufacturer of white, norway an 
and Fisk streets. 

H. M. Gardiner, fire insurance, 606 Association building. 

James F. Bushnell & Co., crating and boxing lumber, room 
428, Chicago Stock Exchange building. 

Cc. L. Cross, sales agent of the Southern Cypress Lumber 
Selling Company, 910 Monadnock building. 

Should any of the readers or patrons of the AMERICAN 
LuMBERMAN in Chicago fail to receive one of these 
hangers, he can secure one by sending word to this of- 
fice. The hangers are distributed free of expense to 
all engaged in the lumber trade or kindred industries. 

PAPAL 
CHEQUAMEGON BAY NOTES. : 

AsHLAND, Wis., July 24.—There has been consider- 
able activity in the lumber market during the week 
just past, yesterday being one of the, busiest days of 
the year among local lumbermen. The John O’Brien 
Lumber Company sold for about $15,000 to the Ben- 
nett Bros. Lumber Company, Sandusky, all of its white 
pine lath, amounting to about 3,000,000, sold all 
of the norway lath it has on hand and all it will cut dur- 
ing the balance of the present season. The O’Brien 
company also sold 10,000,000 feet of norway lumber to 
the Bennett Bros, Lumber Company, Vinton & Co., of 
Detroit; C. H. Gill Lumber Company, Cleveland, and 
the George Green Lumber Company, Chicago. The total 
consideration was $150,000. The stock sold is on the 
Ackley & Sprague docks at Washburn and the Ra D. 
Pike Lumber Company’s docks at Bayfield and will be 
sent to its new owners as soon as boats can be secured, 

A million feet of white pine boards were sold by J. E. 
Byrnes, of the Rittenhouse & Embree Company, to the 
Sawyer Lumber Company, of North Tonawanda, yes- 
terday. 

By an order of the court, the Bayfield, Washburn & 
Iron River logging railroad is to be sold. It is said 
that the Northern Pacific is looking over the property 
with the intention of making a purchase if it is found 
to be practicable. 

The shipments from the port of Ashland since our 
last report have been as follows: 


BOAT AND DESTINATION. 


wholesale dealer and man- 
yellow pine, Twenty-second 


Feet Carried. 


Steamer 8. 8. Wilhelm, North Tonawanda. 800,000 
Steamer Nirvania, Toledo . ............. 800,0 
Steamer W. H. Sawyer, North Tonawanda 900,000 
Steamer Lizzie Madden, Cleveland . ..... 650,000 
Steamer H. D. Coffinberry, Cleveland...... 600,000 
Schooner Nelson Bloom, Cleveland . ..... - 720,000 
Schooner James C. King, Buffalo......... 750,000 
Schooner Brunette, Buffalo’. ........... - 1,000,000 
Barge Mike Corry, Detroit. ......... weet 0,000 
Barge Oneonta, Cleveland . ............. 5,000 
Steamer W. L. Wetmore, Two Harbors.... 500,000 
Schooner Maxwell, Cleveland. .......... 700,000 
SPL CES EL EERE ECE 8,495,000 


Word has just been received in Ashland that the 
Hollister Bros. lumber yards at Butternut caught fire 
last night and 2,000,000 feet of basswood logs were de- 
stroyed. The mill was saved, 

PAPA PPP IP 


HYMENEAL. 





Ballard-Rogers, 

The wedding is announced, on July 22, of Will C. 
Ballard and Miss Frances Curtis Rodgers, at Louisville, 
Ky. Mr. Ballard has been connected with the Louis- 
ville wholesale lumber trade for several years and 
is regarded as one of the brightest young men in the 
business in that section. The bride is one of Louisville’s 
most charming young ladies. The young couple will 
enjoy their honeymoon in the northern cities. 


A NEW WHITE PINE LIST. 


Chicago lumber dealers have adopted a new white 
pine price list, in effect July 2. It is as follows: 


THICK CLEARS AND SELECTS. 
Mixed Lengths. 


See eR Bh, SUCRE, BUG, 8G A BAO van ss kk cack civdovéeateoveere 
Oe SORE, TR BIR eo cinkvviciesicc od secseee 
Se ee a ee ee ee 
Big is EU OR Beiscce rocco vssvnssccvs 
B, Select, 1%, $46.00; 14% $46.00; 2-in...... since 
C,: Beloct, 216, OEEGOs: Tb BEG es Bbisccscccccccdveccccsescscacce 
ONE INCH FINISHING. 
All one length, $2.00 extra. 
Mixed Lengths. 
Rough. 
$63.00 B, Select . 
60.00 C, Select .. 





Ist and 2d Clear.. 

84 CORE .occecces. ‘ 

A, Select, 9 in. up.. 

Thin, Clear and Select, 8 in. and upward................ese008 
All one length, $2.00 extra. 

TWELVE INCH STOCK BOARDS. 

14 ft 20, 











A stock, 12, 14@16 ft...... oy 00 20.50 23.00 
B stock, 12, 4@16 ft...... 56.00 Be Wicvasescoce 20.00 20.50 23.00 
C stock, 12, 144@I16 ft...... 44.00 he Pee ree 21.50 23.50 28.00 
D, 12, 14@16 ft..........0+6 30.00 eee 22.50 25.00 28.00 
De Be Ei is vnccescscaucescksed 34.00 ¢ e : 
0, OPT cdsnacscepcersess 34.00 NUMBER Biss nn 
Note.—8, 10 and 12 feet Ship ‘10 ft----.++++- $18.50 $18.50 $20. 

Lap or Dressed and Matched, 2 ft......-+-- 18.50 19.50 21.50 
$1.00 per M. more than Rough. 14 ft.vseeseees 18 50 18.50 20.00 
81S, 75 cents; S28, $1.00 per M. GE. Soa ae 18.50 18.50 20.00 
more than Rough. - Oe | PP ere 20.00 21.00 22.00 
COMMON, BD Bhs scasceens 20.00 21.00 23,00 
8in. 10 in. 12 in. No. 3, 12 in., 10, 12, 14, 16..$16.50 

| TR . Sees $20.00 $20.50 $24.00 No. 3, 8 and 10 in., 10, 12, 
BD We sevecdsee 20.00 21.60 24.00 34, 2G ccccscccvccccccscceséss 16.00 

BOX BOARDS. 
Mixed Lengths—Dry, 
Rough. 
Rough. 
A Box, 13 in. and upwards, 12, 14 and 16 ft.........seeeesees $65.00 
B Box, 13 in. and upwards, 12, 14 and 16 ft.o......cerecccevees 59.00 
C Box, 13 in. and upwards, 12, 14 and 16 ft......seseceeeeeenee 49.00 
D Box, 13 in. and upwards, 12, 14 and 16 ft.........eeeeeeseee 39.00 
No. 1, 13 in. and upwards, 12, 14 and 16 ft........sevecssseeees 26.00 
No. 2, 18 in. and upwards, 12, 14 and 16 f€.....ccceeecereeeeees 20.00 
FLOORING STRIPS, ROUGH. 

6 in, 
6 in. 
Ist and 2nd Clear, 12, 14 and 16 ft $49.00 
A Strips, 12, 14 and 16 ft........ceeceeoeee 43.00 
B Strips, 12, 14 and 16 ft 40.00 
C Strips, 12, 14 and 16 ft... .cecereccececevcsevvcevece $2. 33.00 


COMMON AND CULL BOARDS. 
No. 1 Boards, all lengths 
No. 2 Boards, all lengths ... 
No. 3 Boards, all lengths 
1% in. Commun 
1% fr. COMMON ......reccccccccvcccccccsceersveveercoeeseseecers 
DO. B Coma, TE, Web. vcecccccrcdcssccccsivcsccsesvvcesorvescves 

FENCING STRIPS. 

Ist quality Fencing, 16 ft 
Ist quality, 12, 14 ft...cccccccvsccvccvccees 
Ist quality, 18, 20 ft....ccesecvccccccccccvcnscnccscesvcvcssescvese 4 
Ist quality Norway Fencing, 12, 14 and 16 ft..........eseeeeee 19.50 
No. 2 Fencing, 10 ft 
No. 2 Fencing, 12, 14, 18 and 20 ft.... 
NO. 8 Fencing, 16 ft..ccscccccccccscvcccccccvecevevccecs 
No. 3 Fencing, 10, 12 and 14 ft., $15.50; 16 ft 
4 in. Common Fencing, 12 and 14 ft......scceeseeese 
4 in. Common Fencing, 16 ft........sscccccccescevcees 
4 in. No. 2 Fencing, 12, 14 and 16 ft.. 
D, 6 Im. Btrips......ccrcccccccscvcccccccsccceccevcevscvcsessesecece 
D 4 in. BStrips........0.. overedeeece 












SIDING—TIED. 
ist & 2d Clear, 10, 12, 14 & Clear & A, Norway, 6 in. 15.00 


fa $25.00 B, Norway, 8 Wises sccccses 14.00 
PS A ee 24.00 C, NOrway, 6 UW csrsccces 13.00 
B Siding, 6 i20.0.00.c6cv006 23.00 A & Clear, € iecrscoseccs 24.00 
C Siding, 6 in............. 18.50 eS re 22.50 
D Giding, € IM.....ccccsccs 14.50 CS, S WWesccosvvdcesccoesccecs 17.50 
Fencing Siding, 6 in..... 12.50 


Add to foregoing prices $1.00 for straight sawed siding. 
Add to foregoing prices $1.00 per 1,000 for all 16 feet lengths. 


BEADED CEILING, 4 AND 6 IN.—TIED. 


COeU URE ORES ECOSOC SSOOOSOSCOSISOSOOSOOOSOSOOOOSOOOOOOSSOOOO. 













B, % in., 4 in., $23.00; 6 in. B....... 

Cy SOs SO BD Wc ccc ccsscvcccacoses 

Clear and A, % in 

Ps Pn ay ME Mn ansns6-55ks den ebtk este openanscacpaceess’ 

Clear and A, Norway, % in., 4 and 6 in..... cocce 

B, Norway, % In., 4 and 6 iM.........eeeeeee sesvweese 

rr re eee 
FLOORING, DRESSED AND MATCHED. 

A Flooring, 6 in...... Daas ORAVOGNEDASS AERTS CSE MU SNES TE baie ewe $44.00 

eM Ban c5n vedi bah tess¥eosneeeeekadv esse tesnsatahiwe 41.00 

i ns Ji locinnnies sknpseah ep ceateseashsneeeheseess oan osé es 34.00 

Select No. 1 Fencing, 6 in., 10 to 20 ft. Imc...........cceeeees 23.50 

Select No. 2 Fencing, 6 in., 10, 12, 14, 18, 20 ft...... OWE dooeene 19.00 

Select No. 2 Fencing, 16 in., 10, 12, 14, 18, 20 ft.........seeeee 19.50 

Select No. 1 Fencing, 4 in., 10, 12, 14, 18, 20 ft.......cccseceees 21.50 

Select No. 2 Fencing, 4 in., 10, 12, 14, 18, 20 ft........cececees 18.50 

ees Oe COHORT, 6 WB, TR, 16 16 66. voscisccccvncccveccccese se» 45.00 

ae SS OF Oe R 

B Flooring, 4 in., 12, 14, 16 ft..... 

© BIOOFINE, © Noe cccccvcecccccsccece 

Norway clear and A, 4 or 6 in...... 

| an Ae errr Tree 

EA, Sly By 0s 6000000%0080000000000 

WOTWAY CG, 6 UR. ccvccceccccccccccccccs erececescedos 

Norway C, 4 Im....ccccccscecees ekadibabicckens ScuenespeMaeek shee 23.60 


Drop Siding and Grooved Roofing, 6 in. and wider, 50 cents 
more than the Flooring. 


PICKETS AND BATTENS. 


Plokcets, Wiat, Common .....ccccscccccescccceces 
Pickets, Fancy Head and Dressed, selected 
Pickets, 1% in. Square, D. & H., selected .. 
2 in. Battens, O. G. or Beveled, per 100 lineal ft 
2% in. Battens, O. G, or Beveled, per 100 lineal ft oo 
2% in. Battens, O. G. or Beveled, per 100 lineal ft...... os 
3 in. Battens, O. G, or Beveled, per 100 lineal ft..............  « 

18 and 20 ft. Battens, O. G., 10c higher than the above prices. 


TIMBER, JOIST AND SCANTLING. 






10 ft. 12ft. 14 ft. 16 ft, ft. 20 ft, 22 ft. 24 ft. 
>? Meee ++++0$15.50 $15.00 $15.00 $15.00 $16.00 $17.00 $18.00 $18.00 
2E6  nrcccevee ++» 16.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.60 17.00 18.50 18.50 
BXB  .ceeeee seoee 15.60 15.60 15.50 15.50 16.00 17.50 18.00 18.00 
2X10 ..eeeeee 15.50 16.00 15.50 15.50 16.00 17.50 18.50 18.50 
2X12 ..ccccoeee - 18.50 19.00 18.00 18.00 18.50 19.00 19.50 20.00 
BEI2 nescence +» 19.00 19.00 18.50 18.50 19.00 20.00 21.00 22.00 
4x4 to 4x6..... 16.00 16.00 16.00 16.00 16.50 18.00 19.00 19.50 
6x6 to 8x8..... .. 00 17 7.00 17.50 19.00 19.50 20.00 


os 00 17, 
All items of Hemlock $2.50 per M. less than Pine. 
2 in. Cull Plank, promiscuous Width..........cscccecseeeeeee$13,50 
6 ee ere ar ree 
ree inch Joist and Heavy Timber, 8x10 and larger extra, 
according to size. 
— edge, 75 cents; Sizing, 75 cents per M. more than 
ough. 


SHINGLES—CAR LOADS. 
Extra *A® Pine...........+-$2.85 Extra Cedar *A®...,.......$2.75 
Standard Pine ...........+. 2.25 Standard Cedar ............ 2.25 
CRORE FIDO SHRIBIOD  occccsvessccccesess cc0secsseccesenncese ++ 8.25 
CORRE OGRE BINGIOS: nce cccscvcceccoccopececevetocsevesctaaccsons MMe 
Five cents per M. extra for end loading and less than car load 


lots. 
. LATH—CAR LOADS. 
All White Pine......000- GBI NO. B cocsscccoceccccsscscccecGh 
Mixed BG GET coccvcaccctdcoscccescoce Oe 
1 





@ gain of 600 lbs. on lumber 
zed on Hdge only, a gain of 


In estimating delivery, 7 on 
8 1 or 2 Sides, On Piece Stuff, 8: 
200 Ibs. per M. 


Doors and Mill Work. 


Chicago jobbers of sash and doors are anticipating 
an early falling off in their western demand, owing to 
the crop failures throughout the states west ot the river, 
but thus far trade from al] sections has been amazingly 
good in bothorders and inquirieswhich at latest accounts 
were coming in with a volume fully up to the flattering 
average of the past sixty days. ‘The crop failure cer- 
tainly means a new distribution of selimmg territory and 
that the large volume of goods that would have gone 
into the great consuming country west of the Mississippi 
river must now necessarily seek other markets. 

* * 





The experience of the sash and door trade with past 
crop failures in the west will doubtless prove valuable at 
this period. A failure of crops in any considerable ter- 
ritory has not only shut off trade in the district imme- 
diately afflicted but has induced caution among buyers 
throughout the entire country. This is true not only of 
the lumber and door industries but practically of the 
others. From this time forth, therefore, it can be ex- 
pected that a material narrowing down of the volume 
of business will be observed at the Chicago jobbing 
houses, as well as throughout all the jobbing centers of 
the west. There is still hope that the northern section of 
the western country will not be as seriously affected as 
the southern, but reports are still unfavorable from all 
districts and the indications now are that the big trade 
looked for this fall from the southwestern country will 
be practically cut in two, 

* * * 

At the meeting of manufacturers held in this city last 
week due recognition was given to the serious condition 
of affairs reported in the west, but the large number of 
unfilled orders still on hand and continued high price of 
factory lumber, the high wages of employees and in- 
creased cost of manufacture in many directions all con- 
spired to make the manufacturers feel that a slight ad- 
vance was necessary on carload and larger lots, minimum 
prices on which were put up about 5 per cent. There 
was also some discussion at the meeting of the new list, 
which is now being prepared and which is to be reported 
upon at a meeting to be held July 31. All manufac- 
turers, it seems, do not unreservedly favor this new list 
and it is possible that many of them will continue the 
use of the April 3 list, while the jobbers, who concededly 
distribute the bulk of the stock to the retail trade, will 
probably accept the list proposed, which is based on 
prices three times as high as those of the April 3 list. 
This is likely to cause confusion and may result in more 
or less demoralization to prices. 

* * ” 


The window glass market does not show much change 
from week to week. Stocks in the hands of jobbers are 
in some instances badly broken, but the buying for 
consumption is light, merely being for the filling in of 
assortments. Stocks of glass in the hands of the manu- 
facturers are moderately large and it is estimated will 
be sufficient to last through the summer. The glass 
factories, it is now said, will not start up much if any 
before October 1, instead of September 15, their usual 
date, and by that time the visible supply of window glass 
will be at a minimum. 

* * * 

There is some dropping off in finished mill work at 
Buffalo, N. Y., but enough large orders are still holding 
out to keep everybody very busy and it is thought that 
there will be enough to do all summer at full time, even 
if new orders come in slowly from this time on. There 
has been a good disposition to buy on the part of the 
eastern coast trade, most’ of the Buffalo mill work being 
for New York city consumers, with quite an amount 
going to Philadelphia. The local demand is now small 
and it will remain so for a considerable time. As to the 
advance in the price of white pine, there is not much 
regard paid to it, unless it be to use less of it than 
before, and the amount was very small in proportion to 
ovuer woods before, The mills are using mostly yellow 
pine, cypress, plain red oak, quartered white oak and 
considerable chestnut, if for Philadephia, and red birch 
if for New York. 

* * * 

Despite the weather and the ordinary midsummer 
dullness of trade, there is some stock reported moving 
right along in the New York city market and little 
grumbling is to be heard. Some recent estimates on 
carload lots in that market, however, show either a 
lamentable ignorance of prevailing conditions or a ten- 
dency to slash prices to get rid of certain stock—it is 
to be hoped the former. 


* * * 


The door, blind and sash factories at Baltimore, 
Md., are beginning to ease off somewhat. The hight of 
the building season there has been reached. Contracts 
will still be concluded, but they will be less in number 
and involve smaller sums. The movement now on, 
however, will carry manufacturers along for some time 
and briskness will be the order until the fall shall be 
well advanced. 

* .. ? * 

Sash and door factories at Minneapolis, Minn., have 
all the business they can attend to at the present time 
and manufacturers have no cause for complaint. Most 
of the work being done now comes under the head 
of special, and estimators are fairly busy on figures 
for fall work, indicating that there will be a sufficient 
volume of it to keep the factories running at full ca- 
pacity until early winter. Demand at. Minneapolis for 
stock goods is inclined to be quiet and this is especl 
ally so from the country districts, where farmers are 
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busy and are as yet taking no interest in building oper- 
ations. Movement of this description will undoubtedly 
show an increase in the near future. Factory lumber 
of desirable grades is said to be scarce, and this is 
proving a somewhat scrious problem to some of the 
manufacturers. Those who do not provide their own 
material seem to be suffering to the greatest extent. 
Prices have been advanced by some of the holders of 
this class of material, who have the largest supply and 
are therefore in a position to nearly control the market. 
Values on all lines of sash, doors and mill work are 
on a firm basis in the Minneapolis market, and current 
quotations are being well maintained. 
* * * 

The hot weather is being felt by the Kansas City 
sash and door people. There is little country building 
being done and the demand for regular stock goods 
has fallen off quite a little within the past few weeks. 
The prospects for fall trade are by no means as good 
as they were a few weeks ago and the jobbers there 
are not any too well pleased with the outlook for 
country business. City building is still active and the 
demand for mill work is fair. The mills are turning 
out lots of stuff and have a good many orders ahead, 
There has been no recent change in prices. 

te 


WESTERN FLORIDA NEWS. 


Pensacona, Fia., July 23.—Arrivals for the week 
were five steamers of 10,310 tons and four sailing ves- 
sels of 2,885 tons. Three steamers and two sailing 
vessels cleared. The few cargoes all went to export 
and were assorted as follows: 

Germany, 770,000 feet of lumber and 23,000 feet of tim- 


“Ireland and Scotland, 41,000 feet of lumber and 1,792,000 
feet of timber. 

Uruguay, 558,000 feet of lumber, 49,000 feet of timber and 
33,984 feet of pickets, 

Conditions in the export business are very much as 
reported last week. The preparations for fall business 
have not yet begun and little tonnage is being fixed. 
Shippers are still holding off for lower freights, which 
have suffered quite a considerable decline but show a 
tendency to go lower. It is generally the opinion that 
the scarcity of cargoes to go forward from the gulf 
ports for the remainder of the summer will have a 
beneficial effect on the winter’s business, in both volume 
and price. The merchants all seem satisfied to do very 
little at present. 

The reduction of the shipments and the increased ar- 
rivals at Ferry Pass of timber, due to a good river from 
up country rains, have caused somewhat of an increase 
in the stocks held there. At present the number of 
pieces of sawn is 45,000. 

Four vessels are loading at this port for Benguela, 
Portuguese Africa. 

W. S. Keyser has returned from a trip to the Vir- 
ginia mountains, where his family is summering. 

W. L. Wittich, with his family, will leave this week 
for Bluff Springs, Ga., to spend the rest of the summer 
at their summer home there. 

C. L. Wiggins is in from Pine Barren and reports 
the McMillan mill running full time. 

8. M. Cross has returned after a month spent in vis- 
iting northern cities. 

APPAR 

The latest device to prevent a saw mill carriage from 
running away, taking the place of the usual bumper, is 
a mechanism that cuts off the steam when necessary and 
thus not only stops the power but introduces a live 
steam cushion in the cylinder of the shot gun feed 
which stops the carriage without its hitting anything. 
It is put on the market by the Edwards Company, of 
Chicago, 
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The Otter Creek Boom & Lumber Company, of Phil- 
adelphia, Pa., whose saw and planing mill plant at 
Hambleton, W. Va., was destroyed by fire several 
jonths ago, has replaced it with a new plant of in- 
creased capacity and its annual output is now 30,000,- 
000 feet of spruce and hemlock. 
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The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN does not remember ever 
to have seen until last week a catalog of sash and door 
Screens manufactured in a southern factory for sale 
to the trade. All it has seen, if anything, has been 
an incidental advertisement of such goods in connection 
With other important factory products. The one in ques- 
tion, unique as far as we know; is issued by H. F. Lewis 
& Co., Limited, of New Orleans. It is a remarkable 
thing that in the part of the country where wire screens 
are most wanted they have been most infrequently found 
even in houses of the better class. Mosquito bars over 
the bed are practically the universal thing while door 
and window screens, until within a few years, were 
almost never seen. There has been a change in this 
particular, however, within a few years and now they 
are comparatively common and there is a market for 
this class of goods, which is being cultivated with skill 
and energy by at least one southern manufacturer. 


THE MARKETS. 


CURRENT MARKET CONDITIONS. 


The all absorbing topic in western lumber circles is 
the drouth and its present and prospective effect upon 

é¢ lumber market. All- over the country, also, this 
same subject is attracting more or less attention accord- 
img as to whether or not lumbermen feel that they will 
be effected by it either in buying or selling. A drouth 
Which begins to affect the crops after July 1 is shorn 








of much of its power for evil, but nevertheless damage 
running into hundreds of millions can be done and it 
will unquestionably take nine figures to measure in 
dollars the damage to agricultural and other interests. 
Yet in the face of an unusual condition there always 
is a tendency to exaggerate its importance, and that 
there has been much exaggeration cannot be questioned. 
* * * 

The most seriously affected states have not been 
ruined; no industry depending upon the trade of those 
states has been ruined; and while many individuals will 
suffer, some of them severely, the general trade, even 
that of the affected sections, will go om merely at a 
slackened gait and will not stop entirely. The failure 
of an important part of the corn crop—that crop which 
is the most important in the country, viewed as the 
chief support of the cattle and hog industries—is a 
serious thing, but the agricultural west was never be- 
fore in better position to stand a loss of this sort with- 
out suffering. Never before was there so much money 


in the banks to the credit of the farmers, and the wheat 


crop and what of other resources are available make an 
aggregate of wealth that is far removed from the im- 


poverished conditions which in former years have been 


known in some of the western states. 
= — * 


The inherent strength of the lumber market and a 


sort of automatic realization of the fact that the drouth 


as to its general effect has been exaggerated are seen in 


the fact that lumber prices have not perceptibly weak- 
There are fewer orders for new business coming 
to the mills and markets dependent upon the western 

Seng even much of this 
slackness is ascribed to the heat quite as much as to 
the drouth. People not accustomed to it cannot work in 
a rolling mill, and nobody has been accustomed to the 
kind of weather that the country has been favored with 
for the last month. But unquestionably the demand for 
yard stock has declined, for retailers and others in the 
affected sections are waiting to see what the actual out- 


ened. 


territory than there were, t 


come will be before going ahead with new business, 
* * * 


As yet, however, the manufacturers and wholesalers 
are so far behind their orders that shipments are but 
little if at all affected and business is keeping up to such 
a pitch in all the sections outside the dry area, surround- 
ing it on all sides, that there is but little time to worry 
over what may be the conditions this fall in that terri- 
tory. There seems to be absolutely no change whatever 
in prices of either northern or southern pine. The onl 
appreciable influence upon the market has been a chec 
to the talk of further immediate price advances. If it 
had not been for the drouth the yellow pine meeting 
at St. Louis last week would probably have put up prices 
all through the list, but as it was only items especially 
scarce were advanced. White pine operators also are 
disposed to wait, whereas but for the drouth a substan- 
tial advance probably would have been made this month. 

* * * 


While the western trade is somewhat affected by crop 
conditions the east is showing a larger demand and 
higher prices for most classes of building lumber, hard- 
woods remaining substantially unchanged. A decided 
improvement in the tone of the market is reported, 
perhaps stimulated by the higher prices being asked 
by Buffalo and Tonawanda wholesalers on white pine. 


It has long been recognized that an advance in the east 


was inevitable if the upper lake cargo mills should 
maintain their position. This they have done and even 
have advanced prices, so that at last there seems to be 
a prospect that the eastern lists will be put up to corre- 
spond, Hemlock is in an apparently little better sup- 
ply than it was, but prices show no change. The demand 
for hemlock timber and heavy joist is especially good. 


Eastern spruce is firm, though the mills are afraid to 


test the market with a heavy cut or shipments. North 
Carolina pine shows decided improvement, especially 
in dressed lumber. Cypress is also strengthening a 
little in price, and altogether the eastern market is in 
a condition which must be gratifying to all lumbermen 
interested in it. 

. * * 

The northern Pacific coast is hampered somewhat in 
its trade by lack of cars and a slight lessening of the 
export demand. Shingles are reported firm on the 
coast, although some weakness is reported in the west 
where the drouth affects the demand, California trade 
is booming and redwood shows a better market position 
than for a long time past. This is due to both an im- 
proved local and outside requirement. Agricultural in- 
terests in California are exceptionally prosperous this 
year, which condition is reflected in the call for red- 
wood and other native material. Rail shipments to the 
east are heavier and there is good export demand. Eng- 
lish correspondents of the LUMBERMAN have for some 
time past been calling for redwood, stocks of which are 
very low, with a steady if small demand. 

® * o 


Southern mills report no change in the condition in 
spite of the drouth. While new orders for yard stock 
are not so numerous, they still have in hand many old 
orders and the demand from east of the Mississippi river 
is heavier than ever. Consequently the situation in yard 
stock is satisfactory, while there is an incessant call for 
timbers and railroad and car material. One important 
factor in helping out the situation west of the river 
is the large home demand from Texas. That state is 
prosperous, and whatever shortage there may be in corn 
and cotton crops, owing to past dry weather, will be more 
than made amends for by higher prices. The state as 
a whole has been recently blest with abundant rains and 
the crops of all sort will probably be up to the average 
even if some of them are below earlier estimates. The 


eastern part of the yellow pine field is very much encour- 
aged by the present demand and by the prospects of the 
fall trade. Georgia prices are firmer and the middle 
territory is having all it can do to take care of current 
business. 

+ * +. 

The shingle market continues strong. Minneapolis and 
Kansas City report a somewhat lower price with a less 
urgent demand, probably due to the drouth; but there 
is quite a shortage in the shingle supply in the east. 
White cedar shingles are being turned out in large quan- 
tities and the eastern markets expect to have a full sup- 
ply for the fall trade. A more important factor than 
usual in the east is the supply of cypress shingles cut 
along the coast, in Virginia, the Carolinas ete. The gulf 
shingle producers are assured of a market for all that 
they can produce, locally and in Texas. 

* * * 

The hardwoods show no especial change. Producers 
and dealers alike are hopeful as to the future, but there 
has been but little, if any, increase in the movement. 
After all, however, the situation is a fairly good one, 
and were it not for the contrast between the hardwoods 
and the pines there would probably be not much com- 
plaint. Agricultural implement and wagon woods are 
likely to be affected somewhat by the partial crop fail- 
ure, for undoubtedly there will be smaller sale of these 
good than otherwise would have been the case. Other 
lines of business also will be affected somewhat, but on 
the whole there is no reason to change the form and opin- 
ion that a good year will be enjoyed by the hardwood 
men, with an enlarged demand and higher prices in the 
fall. It should not be forgotten that hardwoods have 
had an especial handicap this year and in the very light 
export trade. Many millions of feet that ordinarily 
would go abroad have been put upon the domestic mar- 
kets and that there has been no apparent surplus of 
stocks and no weakening of values thereby testifies to 
the genuine strength of the situation. 

7. * * 


The export trade is the weak point in the American 
lumber market. There is almost nothing doing in hard- 
woods while the movement is light in everything else. 
The best conditions are found on the Pacific coast, where 
the movement is about up to normal; but elsewhere 
there is extreme depression with prices too low to suit 
exporters and overstocked markets in Great Britain 
and on the continent. As far as yellow pine is con- 
cerned, however, this does not worry the manufacturers, 
as they can find an ample market at home for all their 
product that is suitable for the domestic trade. 


Northern Pine. 


Chicago. The current demand for lumber from the 
wholesale and retail yards continues brisk and the usual 
midsummer apathy is not likely to be shown this season, 
in the local trade at least. Orders continue ahead of the 
ability of shippers to get them out promptly and much 
new business is constantly offering. The demand for 
lumber for city building purposes is strongly sustained 
and the outlook seems altogether propitious for a steady 
continuance of the same through the fall. As far as the 
country demand is concerned a great deal depends upon 
the prospect for crops throughout the contiguous terri- 
tory, the outlook at present not being altogether éncour- 
aging, though many country retailers do not yet show 
any general disposition to curtail their wants. Few of 
them are carrying anything like the usual quantity of 
lumber they are accustomed to have at this season and 
they complain generally of an inability to keep their 
stocks in the full assortment necessary for the trans- 
action of a satisfactory retail business. 

The failure of the corn crop in the west and southwest, 
added to the strike in the steel trades in the east, is 
beginning to cause some apprehension in the minds of 
handlers of lumber everywhere. Dealers in Kansas and 
Missouri, who have been continuously short of stocks 
for months, are already beginning to cancel their orders 
as they realize they will not need the lumber. While 
not a large amount of white pine is now used in that 
territory, it will nevertheless affect the white pine trade 
in causing manufacturers of southern pine to seek addi- 
tional northern markets, where they will come into 
direct competition with white pine shippers. This fea- 
ture will not, however, as seriously affect the white 
pine interests as it would have done in years gone by, 
for the reason that their stocks this season are enor- 
mously short of the requirement and had a crop shortage 
not occurred it would have been practically impossible 
for them to have kept even within sight of their demand 
this fall and winter. That there will be a market in the 
largest cities and towns for all the lumber that can be 
produced in the north this year seems well assured and 
hence little uneasiness need be felt of a break in prices. 
Stocks are badly broken in the north and the best efforts 
of the mill men will not suffice to get them into any- 
thing like satisfactory shape by the close of the season. 

A few cargoes of pine and hemlock have been on the 
market this week and have brought full prices. Good 
hemlock sells readily at $9.25 to $9.50. Poor hemlock 
is rather a drug. Cedar shingles have sold in cargoes 
at $2.50 for 8-inch and $2.60 and up for 10-inch. They 
are in great demand by both rail and water. 

The situation at northern lake ports is apparently 
growing stronger as the season advances. Norway 
piece stuff is scarce, with holders asking $13, although 
some sales of stock out of which the 2x12s and other 
desirable lengths and-widths have been taken have been 
effected at $12 to $12.25. Sales of 2x12s are reported 
to have been made at $14.50. A sale effected within a 
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few days is reported to have involved the following 
prices: 2x4 to 2x10, 10 to 18-foot, $10.50; 2x4 to 2x10, 
20-foot and up, $11.75; 2x12, 10 to 18-foot, $14; 2x12, 
20-foot and up, $15; small timbers, 10 to 18-foot, $11; 
small timbers, 20-foot and up, $13; No. 3 boards, $12.75 
to $13; No. 4 boards, $10.75 to $11. The lake freight 
situation is strong, freights from Lake Superior to the 
lower lakes holding firm at $2.50, with prospects of an 
advance on September 1 to $3. 

Plans of the declared value of $1,000 or more, for 
the week ending July 20, 1901, for which permits were 
issued in Chicago, were as follows: 


Class. No. Total value. 
ee ee eee rey i se 51 $104,550 
5,000 to EEN gs ao.0 8-45 ore es 86:9 Ooo a 15 87,500 
10,000 to 7 er a a a ore 6 79,800 
25,000 to RR eee et 2 60,000 
ee. CP COW s 60:00 66.006 00.0020 we eo-0 0m 2 122,000 
A ee ee ee eee crs Cre 76 $453,850 
Total for preceding week.............. 78 448,650 
eee 


Minneapolis, Minn, While the figures of shipments 
and receipts of lumber this week at this point show a 
normal movement, it is recognized in lumber circles that 
there is not the brisk activity which was noted a fort- 
night ago. A part of the present seeming quietness is 
probably due to the torrid weather of the past week. 
Business men in all lines of trade have done as little 
work as possible and have preferred postponing their 
trips to market until it was not so warm. With the 
thermometer ranging from 95 to 103 in the shade dur- 
ing the past seven days this is not to be wondered 
at. Retail buyers have remained at home and have 
placed orders with the few traveling men or by mail 
only when they have absolutely required supplies. Un- 
doubtedly the present market is a waiting one owing 
to thé crop conditions. Notwithstanding the fact that 
apprehension has been allayed as to the actual damage 
done by the hot winds of the past few days, lumbermen 
as well as other business men now take the view it 
is better to be conservative than to enter into contracts 
which may have to be broken later. They point to the 
fact that harvest is only a few days distant at the 
most, and that the waiting policy will not result in 
much hardship, if delayed that length of time. 

Crop reports during the week, especially the last few 
days, have been more favorable than they were the 
early part of last week. Telegraphic news and corre- 
spondence from all sections of North Dakota concur 
in the report that the crop there will be better than 
an average one. Rains fell Monday and part of Tues- 
day, thoroughly drenching the ground, and as wheat 
was far from being in a serious condition at that time 
in that section the outlook is most encouraging. West- 
ern and southern Minnesota have undoubtedly suffered, 
but the loss in the wheat yield in that section will 
be far from causing actual hardship. Through the part 
of the country nated the farmers are to a very large 
extent in good circumstances, they are engaged in diver- 
sified farming and the loss of a single crop does not 
mean that they are not reasonably prosperous, Reports 
from South Dakota received the first of the week con- 
tinued to be reassuring and there seems to be no ques- 
tion but considerable exaggeration has been indulged 
in concerning the actual conditions in that state. Busi- 
ness men who have visited Minneapolis and St, Paul 
from South Dakota during the early part of this week 
have expressed no timidity as to the crop results, and 
they certainly should be in a position to know the 
status of the crop there. Viewing all of the condi- 
tions that obtain in territory directly tributary to 
this market, it is fair to assume that a fair crop will 
be realized and that farmers will be fairly prosperous 
this fall. There may be some curtailment of contem- 
pated building this fall, but lumbermen will undoubt- 
edly find enough business in sight to round out the year’s 
figures in grand style and make 1901 one of the record 
breaking years of the decade. 

Assortments of lumber continue to be badly broken 
and dry in certain descriptions is almost impossible 
to obtain. A large proportion of the lumber moving is 
still green. The car shortage also continues to be a 
feature of the situation and manufacturers are frequently 
obliged to wait two weeks before they can secure cars 
to move goods. 

Conditions with the manufacturers are most favor- 
able. There is a good stage of water in the river 
and no difficulty is experienced in bringing logs down 
from up in the state, while the supply at this point 
is adequate for all requirements. The mills are working 
on full time and production this year will be nearly 
as heavy as in 1899. Receipts of logs by rail during 
the week ending Tuesday were 482 cars, which on a 
basis of 6,000 feet to the car would aggregate 2,592,000 
feet. 

The table of receipts and shipments for the week, as 
compared with the previous week, and the same week 
a year ago, is as follows: 











Receipts Shipments. 
Feet. Feet. 

EE 5-0 wists 5 npatem ae 240,000 1,680,000 
Eo h\y 6.5 5 v5 he wie etal 435.000 1,590.000 
SSS eer te 480,000 1,725,000 
ID 5. oad. sin se's sa'euttet gach 615,000 2.340.000 
NI cic atek a-WNars e070 Bw ecelb 380,000 1,125,000 
Eee b's, CS wwe eee oe 240,000 1,365,000 
EM ap laa: aaa vs ios ection 2,390,000 9,825,000 
Se 2,070,000 11,730,000 
SUES SOE ea re ee 
Ss se wohGne’es 40's See e omy 1,905,000 
Same week a year ago...... 1,770,000 6,675,000 





Saginaw Valley, Trade in white pine continues re- 
markably strong for the time of year, and values of 
several grades appear to be hardening, without any espe- 





cial changes in quotations. In large lots no transac- 
tions are noted; but the yard dealers, as well as manu- 
facturers who handle stock in car lots, report a good 
volume of business. Log run is held at $18 to $22; 
box lumber is steady and firm at $15 and $16, and 
mill culls at $12. These quotations are for stock in 
manufacturers’ hands. In the yards the price list is 
well maintained. 





North Tonawanda, N. Y. Dealers are not doing the 
large volume of business that has been booked for sev- 
eral months this season, attributed to the lull that 
invariably strikes the market at this season; but they 
are preparing for a rush in business again as soon 
as the seasonable lull shall have passed. Prices are 
not being cut, but are being held at the highest point 
reached this year. They will not remain stationary 
long if a contemplated advance on the part of western 
sellers shall materialize. Although a falling off in the 
amount of business transacted is noted, it is by no 
means as pronounced as during several previous sea- 
sons, every employee being kept as busy as at any time 
in the summer. 

—_—eere—r—rr—~") 

Buffalo, N. Y. There is some slacking off still in the 
demand, but as a rule white pine has held up remarkably 
in spite of the very hot weather that has prevailed nearly 
all over the country. Buffalo has not suffered much 
and it is quite likely that there have been exposition 
visitors enough in the trade to make a difference in the 
movement, for some dealers say that they are selling 
pine about as fast now as they ever did. There is some 
hesitation here and there over the advance in the price, 
but there is no way out of it. If the west is to main- 
tain its advance we must follow suit or be driven out of 
business. There is still no concerted action in the put- 
ting up of the price, but everybody is asking and getting 
more than was possible a month ago. Some very good 
lumber is coming in and more will be here as soon as the 
new cut shall be here, which will be very soon now, but 
the quantity as a whole is going to be short, and it will 
be a hard matter to lay in a fair winter stock this fall. 
Nobody is getting ahead any as a rule, and if the pres- 
ent demand keep up with the natural fall increase there 
is pretty sure to be a deficiency at the end of the lake 
season. The shortage in good lumber still  pre- 
vails, with a considerably better showing in the lower 
grades, but that is, no doubt, due to the increased pro- 
portion of the cheaper grades. 





Boston, Mass. The volume of sales in white pine 
has been small during the week, but prices do not re- 
flect anything of this and, as time goes on, the fact is 
developed that a shortage of this lumber is all that, its 
holders claim for it. The man with the full stock 
ready to ship mixed cars is rare, and holders seem 
amply satisfied with the stock they have and in no 
hurry to part with it for one cent less than the prices 
shown on their lists. 

. ee ed 

Baltimore, Md. There appears to be a_ steady 
strengthening of the demand with a corresponding stiff- 
ening of values. The movement is without striking 
features, being neither dull nor especially vigorous; but 
activity keeps up and there are indications that the Val- 
ance of the season will bring the volume of trade fully 
up to the average or even carry it beyond this mark. 
Builders are in the market to a considerable extent and 
other consumers show a disposition to increase their 
requirements, 

eee 


Philadelphia, Pa. Local demand for white pine 
stocks is slow and there is little inclination shown by 
the dealers to buy ahead. Apart from the local situa- 
tion, “good lumber is away above all reason in price 
and not to be had, and as for cheap lumber there is no 
market; it is not wanted,” is the way a leading dealer 
expresses it. Tennessee pine is coming in very freely 
and the houses handling it say they are doing a very 
satisfactory business. 





Spruce. 


New York City. The conditions of this market, espe- 
cially for state stock, are good, with prices for certain 
widths a little higher. This stands to reason, for with 
the old cut running out and the new cut not yet dry, 
there is bound to be more uniformity in the quotations. 
The mills are running out of some sizes and freights 
are heavy. Eastern stock is rather scarce also. The 
quotations, however, are unchanged, $17 to $19.50 being 
quoted by boat and $18 to $20.50 by rail. 








North Tonawanda, N. Y. Demand continues to de- 
crease, which dealers attribute mostly to a seasonable 
falling off in business, but they are looking for better 
things a little later. There is no disposition to cut 
prices, as dealers consider that such a move would 
bring about little more business and would be unprofit- 
able at the best. 





Buffalo, N. Y. A small supply of good spruce lumber 
is still coming down here with the white pine cut from 
Lake Superior or Huron, and there is more to come 
down. It is generally of good grade, but is mostly 
sawed into inch boards and the like and sold at norway 
prices, which is better than to sell it as norway, as has 
sometimes been the practice when the quantity was small. 
It is generally very acceptable in all branches of the 


trade that seeks it, and would be much more used if this 
market knew its merits better. The supply is very 
small generally, so no great effort is made to create a 
separate trade for it. 





Boston, Mass. Not many mills are sawing spruce 
at the present time, logs being none too plentifut for 
even the quiet demand for this lumber which now man. 
ifests itself. Some dealers have good contracts for 
special lines of spruce which keep them busy, but the 
average salesman who visits only the retail yards is 
finding the proprietors not at all hungry to buy. It is 
difficult to find a salesman, however, who is cutting -the 
price to any extent, the good, full association prices 
being the rule, with quite a bit added on in case of difli- 
cult bills to fill. As time goes on, in spite of quiet 
demand, the firmness of the spruce market becomes 
more and more apparent, and it is thought that the 
tales of short supply rife earlier in the season were not 
exaggerated. 

eee 

Bangor, Me. ‘The market continues firm on a very 
small volume of business, and complaints come from 
some points along the coast that frames and boards are 
hard to get, many orders having been canceled because 
dealers have been unable to get the lumber. Still the 
demand is so small that prices have remained station- 
ary. Boston and New York rates are quoted about as 
follows: Ten and 12-inch dimensions, $18 to $19.50 a 
thousand; 9-inch and under, $17 to $18; 10 and 12-inch 
random lengths, 10 feet and up, $17.50 to $18.50; 2x3, 
2x4, 2x5, 2x6, 2x7 and 3x4, 10 feet and up, $15 to $16; 
all other randoms, 9-inch and under, 10 feet and up, 
$15.50 to $17; 5-inch and up, merchantable boards, $15 
to $17; outs, $12.50; furring, $14. 

OP III" 

Philadelphia, Pa. Spruce is in good demand at un- 
changed prices and the West Virginia manufacturers 
have plenty of business ahead. 


White Cedar. 


Minneapolis, Minn. Demand for poles for rural tel- 
ephone lines was unusually large during the spring and 
early summer and at present a scarcity exists in this 
direction. Almost all the available stock has been 
picked up by handlers and considerable difliculty is 
being met with in filling orders for small poles. The 
post trade is quiet, as is to be expected at this time of 
the year, although prices seem to be firm and but little 
concession is being made to purchasers. Demand for 
white cedar shingles has been active on account of the 
difficulty with which the red cedar product can be se- 
cured and it has been thought advisable to make a stu 
further advance in the prices f. 0. b. Hermansville. On 
that basis Extras are now being quoted at $2.50 and 
Standards at $2. Handlers in this market are well sold 
and are unable to secure stock with which to fill large 
orders, 
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North Tonawanda, N. Y. Nothwithstanding the 
brisk sales of lath and shingles that have characterized 
the white cedar market so far this season and the 
prospects of a continuation of the prevailing strong 
tone, dealers feel that their yards will be well stocked 
by the time shipments for the season by vessel shall 
end this year. There has been a steady arrival of 
shingles, the leading seller of the market, lately and 
dealers report that the latter part of the season will 
witness receipts of an unusually large amount of them. 
Those acquainted with the situation say that the 
manufacturers of shingles and lath are busier this 
season than for some years, As yet comparatively few 
lath have been received at this market. Yards have a 
sufficient stock of posts, telegraph and telephone poles 
to supply a fair demand. 


’ 





Hardwoods. 


Chicago. A reasonably fair trade for the season is 
witnessed in the hardwood market and in some lines 
there are undoubted indications of improvement. A 
better demand is especially to be noted for the furniture 
woods and in this channel business promises to show 4 
steady improvement through the next two or three 
months. The furniture expositions now being over, 
a large number of orders have been placed with the 
manufacturers for all grades of furniture and this indus- 
try is the busiest at this time than it has been for years. 
On the other hand, owing to the drouth in the western 
agricultural districts, the implement demand is likely to 
suffer and the raw material used in that line of manu 
facture will not be freely in request. The various hard- 
woods used in car busung are also likely to show 4 
decreased demand sooner or later, owing to the fact that 
western railroads have already largely stopped adding 
their equipment or continuing their improvements an 
will not need the cars that they had contemplated build- 
ing. The wagon making trade also will suffer materially 
from the same cause, so that in several departments of 
industry which are large consumers of hardwood demand 
has received, or will shortly receive, unless conditions 
omee materially during the next few days, 2 serious 
check. 

At the same time stocks of hardwood lumber are not 
inordinately large in either the north or south and under 
ordinary conditions of demand would not have been more 
than sufficient for the current needs of the market. 
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Those who have been cutting prices for several months, 
when conditions were altogether favorable for a steady 
market, can now see the unwisdom of their course, from 
the standpoint of profit, as with demoralized industrial 
and agricultural prospects they will probably be forced 
to sell their remaining stocks of lumber at even lower 
prices than those that have lately been ruling, which 
were in all conscience much too low for profit. All 
branches ot business are bound to experience more or less 
depression as a result of the steel strike and crop short- 
age and it is not to be expected that the harawood indus- 
try can fare vetter than other lines. 

That there is some scarcity of inch plain red oak is 
apparent in several quarters, though as yet this has not 
appeared as a factor in strengthening values. A great 
deal of plain oak, both white and red, is moving into con- 
sumption, but the prices ruling, while steady, show prac- 
tically no improvement. Quartered white oak is in 
somewhat better request, but is also without important 
change in price. Consumers of Wisconsin red oak are 
looking eagerly for that stock, and are not able to find 
much, though when they do they are glad to pay the 
asking prices, which range from $36 to $39 for firsts 
and seconds. Car oak appears to be still selling actively. 
Basswood is having an excellent demand the country 
over; while the market is not strong it may be denomi- 
nated as being fairly steady. Ash is quiet and weak, 
likewise cottonwood and gum. Birch is plentiful, but 
owing to the increased furniture demand is now steady- 


ing up and may ultimately show better prices. There 
is a fair request for maple at unchanged values. Maple 


flooring is moving in excellent volume and manufactu- 
ers are still unable to accumulate stocks ahead. 


Se 


Minneapolis, Minn, The market seems to be bright- 
ening up somewhat and during the past two weeks a 
fair volume of business has been done in local circles. 
Red oak and basswood are in fair demand and _ prices 
are well maintained. Elm and maple are quiet but 
maple flooring finds ready sales. Birch is still quiet 
and cull basswood is in poor demand with weak prices. 
In general the tone of the market for oak and basswood 
is much better than a week or two ago and it is appar- 
ent that a good business will be done as soon as the 
quiet summer season shall be over, 


eer 


St. Louis. Mo. Crop conditions are causing much 
worry in all branches of the trade, the continued reports 
of lack of rain, coming from a wider section than here- 
tofore, materially lessening the chances of an immediate 
improvement in conditions. Never has St. Louis been 
afflicted with such a long spell of hot, dry weather, and 
no one is attempting to push sales very energetically. 
Nearly all of the salesmen are on vacations and it 1s 
probable that they will remain inactive until the mid- 
dle of August. Some markets report that conditions 
have been better during the past two weeks than during 
the latter part of June but this is not true of St. Louis. 
Our dealers state that not since 1893 have they under- 
gone as dull a season as the past has been and, while 
they are hoping for improvement in the near future, 
there is no assurance that conditions will change to 
any extent before the latter part of August. 

Those catering to the interior finish trade think that 
as this demand is mostly from the large cities the 
drouth will have little effect in decreasing the demand. 
Reports continue to show that in all lines of hard- 
wood consumption there is great activity and stocks 
are much below the normal for this season of the year. 
On the other hand, the consumers have had reasons (good 
and sufficient to themselves) to prevent them from tak- 
ing full advantage of the prevailing low prices. A large 
number of them, however, have completed the invoicing 
of their stocks and it is believed that they will soon be 
in the market more heavily than at any time thus far 
this year. Those salesmen who are still out state that 
the furniture exposition at Grand Rapids has been fully 
as successful as was expected and that the manufactur- 
ers will go home with a good budget of orders to keep 
them busy this fall. This being the case, there should 
be a decided change for the better in this particular line 
by the middle of August. The implement and wagon 
people expect a good fall trade, provided the results of 
the corn crop are not as serious as present conditions 
indicate. However, their stocks are not nearly so heavy 
a8 during the early part of the season and they should 
buy much more lumber than during the spring. 

As to local conditions, none of the factories are buy- 
ing to any extent, except the planing mills. Receipts 
are very light and, as the river is falling, the chances 
are that there will be but little lumber coming from 
that source during the next three months. It is the 
opinion around town that the lightness of the receipts 
8 an indication of inactivity on the part of the small 
mills and the reports coming from the southern coun- 
try bear this out. Some buyers are still in southern 
Missouri, Arkansas and Tennessee looking for special 
stock and they state that it is only at the large mills 
that any lumber is to be secured, the low prices having 
closed down the smaller operators. Your correspondent 
Was through the hardwood section of Arkansas last 
Week and he found lumber in pile, except odds and ends, 
at only the large shipping points. 

The strong item among the oaks is still 1-inch p'ain 
ted. High prices are being paid to better the stocks, 
but there is little lumber to be secured at points of pro- 

uction. There are buyers in the southern country, 
Tepresenting St. Louis houses, who are looking for plain 
ted oak and nothing else, stocks being so light in this 
Market, that the dealers are not willing to rely upon 
‘orrespondence or the desultory receipts to supply their 
- Some plain white oak is changing hands, but it 


is mostly in thick stock and the demand for it is not as 
strong as during June. Quartered white, in upper 
grades, is moving easily but there is little de- 
mand for lower grades. Quartered red is extremely dull 
and a number of those having it in stock are willing to 
sell at plain oak prices in order to reduce their stocks. 

Some large shipments of cottonwood and gum have 
been received in this market during the past ten days 
and have found sale at low prices. Little ash is com- 
ing in at the present time and only the very choicest 
stock will find a market. The supply at the mi'ls does 
not seem to be large but the light country demand 
makes but a slight item in present trading. Hickory 
is wanted in both lumber and cut-to-size wagon stock, 
local dealers reporting a fair demand from the north- 
ern consumers. There is practically no change in the 
situation so far as other woods are concerned and pre- 
vailing prices are about as at last report. 





New York City. Normal conditions prevail and are 
likely to for a little while. Poplar and ash are moving 
along fairly well and sometimes quotations are made 
that the quoter fails to live up to, according to recent 
rumors. In other words, better figures are being ob- 
tained for choice stock than are always admitted. For 
better than ordinary stock, quartered oak ranges from 
$55 to $62; plain oak is still quoted at $37 to $40; pop- 
lar, $37 to $38 for firsts and seconds and $41 to $43 
for squares; ash, $38 to $40. 





North Tonawanda, N. Y. The tone of the local mar- 
ket is considered considerably stronger than at any 
former time this season, sales being made more freely, 
while inquiries are on the increase. A large amount 
of stock is being received by the large dealers, maple 
and basswood principally by vessel and cypress and 
poplar and other southern items by rail. Prices are 
somewhat firmer than for some time. 

BEA Qes 

Buffalo, N. Y. There is the same slow movement gen- 
erally in the hardwood trade, with the same amount of 
prediction that it will increase in firmness and need be- 
fore long. Still the trade has given up looking for a 
stir this summer, though there is a fair prospect of some- 
thing better in the fall. All agree that hardwood buy- 
ers are not easy to find. They do not come this way and 
when they are discovered at home they are not eager 
to pay asking prices. There is still need of more firm- 
ness in oak, and the report is that elm is a trifle off 
now. Ash is slow still. There seems to be more and 
more use of southern pine as a substitute for it in the 
factories where strength of material is regarded. The 
demand for maple appears to be good, and there is an 
added call for cherry; many times the supply of this 
wood could be sold right away. Chestnut is also always 
less than the demand. Some dealers are selling con- 
siderable birch, but sycamore has fairly been laid aside 
by most hardwood dealers as too hard to get and too un- 
certain when got to be worth looking after any longer. 

St a ee a ee 

Boston, Mass. Little change has taken place in the 
situation beyond a dropping off of actual demand, 
which, however, affects but little the prices which have 
been current for weeks. Quartered white oak is still 
finding sledding pretty hard and there is no improvement 
in the demand. Prices, however, do not greatly change, 
good stock varying from $60 to $63 and sliding from 
the former figure downward as the quality of the stock 
gets inferior. Plain white oak is in rather better re- 
quest, but there is still room for large improvement here 
also. Red oak shows signs of gaining popularity, but 
can hardly be yet classed as one of the merchantable 
woods in the Boston market. Ash is only fairly active, 
but prices hold up remarkably well. Brown ash is still 
more scarce than the white variety and continues to be 
more or less eagerly sought, with prices ranging very 
near to the price of the white stock. In maple there 
is nothing startling either way, a quietly jogging re- 
quest being the rule, which consumes a small amount 
of stock daily and keeps up a low average of sales, 


AFF ALFLI 


Baltimore, Md. ‘The tone of the market may be said 
to have undergone some improvement. The demand 
from nearby towns is increasing and the general condi- 
tions appear to be more favorable. Furniture manufac- 
turers are in the market to some extent and other con- 
sumers appear to be increasing their requiremerits. Ash 
and oak have made some gains, but the prevailing tone 
is one of uneventfulness. The export business is almost 
unchanged. A degree of quiet resembling dullness 
rules and the large stocks on hand abroad do not en- 
courage expectations of speedy recovery. 

eer 

Philadelphia, Pa. The market is unseasonably 
quiet. Yard sticks are good and there is -no inclina- 
tion on the part of the dealers to add tg them just now. 
Values, nevertheless, are being well held up, chestnut 
especially being very firm. 





Hemlock. 


Chicago. There is some improvement in the hem- 
lock demand, although water shipments are still drag- 
ging, as local dealers appear to be fairly well filled 
up with stock. Rail shipments, however, are quite ac- 
tive, the continued strength shown in white pine im- 
parting renewed animation to the hemlock trade. Only 
a trifling improvement in prices, however, can be 
noted. Lumbermen generally are awakening to the 
fact that at present prices hemlock is a good purchase 





and quite a good deal is being bought on general prin- 
ciples for investment. 





Saginaw Valley. Hemlock is doing well, the demand 
being fairly good and on the increase, and stocks are 
being worked off while prices show considerable strength. 
The expected reduction in the output for the year and 
the active building operations and consequent increased 
consumptive demand give the hemlock dealers more 
encouragement. Present indications are that the stocks 
in hand at the close of the season will be light. Quo- 
tations are said to be a little stronger. 





New York City. A fair trade is being done despite 
the croakers and $14.50 continues the basic price. Out- 
side of the city it is stated that easy car orders are 
being shaded, but that is not worrying the trade much. 





North Tonawanda, N. Y. Although nearly all local 
retailers of hemlock have received cargoes by vessel 
from Michigan since the opening of navigation, there 
is still a scarcity of some items, which was made evi- 
dent a few days ago when representatives of the Lehigh 
Valley railroad came here looking for 500,000 feet of 
select grades with which to rebuild the large freight 
house recently burned at Buffalo. Offers were made to 
secure the desired stock from Michigan by vessel at 
once, but an opportunity was offered whereby the 
material was had from Pennsylvania much quicker. 
This is only one of many large calls for hemlotk at this 
market and dealers are getting as much stock as pos- 
sible in order properly to supply the demand. Prices 
remain the same as for some time. 

eee 

Buffalo, N. Y. There is a moderate movement 
of hemlock still, with not much prospect of a change 
in the trade right away, in either price or general de- 
mand. The supply is sufficient, though not really large. 
Some dealers report a better movement of heavy timber 
than anything else, which ought to be a good indication. 
Timber is bringing about $15, according to the latest 
report. There does not appear to be as much competition 
between Pennsylvania and Michigan hemlock as was 
looked for and the trade is generally tranquil, which is 
hardly what some dealers would like to see, but it is 
midsummer now and no stir is to be expected till the 
weather shall be cooler. 

—eerev—er 

Boston, Mass. Prices on hemlock show a slight 
though unimportant tendency downward, eastern easing 
off a little during the week, although Pennsylvania has 
held up fairly firmly. 

et 

Philadelphia, Pa. Demand is good and the market 
has become firm on a $14 basis. No one now looks 
for dry lumber, and the tendency is becoming stronger 
to ship direct from the saw. Freight bills come con- 
siderably higher in consequence. A leading hemlock 
house finds that its business for the first six months of 
this year was within half a dozen cars of the business 
for the same period in 1900, 





Poplar. 


Chicago. There is no great amount of activity in 
the poplar demand just now, but sales are being made 
to the factories and yards of sizable quantities from 
time to time and demand appears to keep up much 
better than is customary at this time of year. There is 
an especially good inquiry for firsts and seconds and 
for factory stock. Common and cull are selling in 
reasonably fair volume, but as the available supply has 
been greatly increased in the past two or three months 
prices are not particularly strong and on cull consider- 
able shading is made. Poplar squares continue in good 
request at full prices, with stocks somewhat short of 
the demand. 





Se i i i ad 


North Tonawanda, N. Y. One of the best sellers of 
the local market is poplar, the demand being as strong 
as at any time this season and prices firm. No diffi- 
culty is being experienced in securing plenty of stock. 

~~ 

Boston, Mass. A fairly active demand for white- 
wood continues, although this activity is apparent only 
when compared with the quietness of the balance of the 
market. One-inch Nos. 1 and 2 brings the full price 
of $38 to $40 without question, and a slight improve- 
ment in values is shown in the lower grades also, which 
have recently been sent in in rather larger quantities 
than the market could easily absorb. It is necessary to 
find a place for this lower grade stock, as the whitewood 
mills are cutting much more closely than ever before 
and manufacture a grade which up to the present time 
has largely gone to waste. 





Baltimore, Md. Poplar continues to be active, with 
supplies rather limited and demand in excess of the pro- 
duction with respect to the better grades. More or less 
delay ensues in filling orders and holders are able as a 
rule to make their own terms within reasonable limita- 
tions. The mills the operation of which was interfered 
with by the West Virginia floods are once more running 
and some progress is being made toward catching wa 
with the inquiry. A continuance of relatively hig 
prices, however, is to be looked for. 





Philadelphia, Pa. 
ket continues firm, 


The demand is fair and the mar- 
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Pacific Coast. 


Portiand, Ore. There is little or no improvement in 
the lumber business from the manufacturer’s standpoint. 
Being differently situated from the loggers, the millmen 
cannot shut down to curtail the output and lift prices, 
so they keep things moving with a very narrow margin 
between the raw material and the manufactured product. 
California is taking considerable lumber at present and 
there is a big demand at satisfactory prices from that 
quarter for piles, posts and poles. Foreign demand is 
picking up and exports to the orient will be heavy from 
this port within the next sixty days. This business 
could be greatly increased were it not hampered by the 
scarcity of tonnage and the attendant high rates of 
freight. There is some complaint of car shortage, which 
is keeping Portland mill men out of some fields where 
they could do a little more business if they could deliver 
the goods. There are big crops and prosperous times 
all over the Pacific northwest and an excellent trade is 
expected locally this fall. Sash and door men are all 
crowded with orders and the box factories are running 
full time and overtime. The loggers are religiously ob- 
serving their agreement to keep their camps closed for 
three weeks. 





——e—_—er—er—r—rnr* 


Tacoma, Wash. ‘The foreign market is apparently 
becoming a little more active, although the demand is 
pretty well booked up and foreign prices are ruling 
rather low. Most of the cargoes loading on the sound 
at present are for Australia and South America, with 
now and then a cargo for Russia, China, South Africa 
or Manila, and one is now loading here for London, 
England. From the east and particularly the Dakotas 
there is an active and growing demand, with prices 
fairly firm. Manufacturers generally express content- 
ment and, in a general way, the eastern demand upon 
this territory is greater than ever before at this season, 
with fall trade yet to be heard from. No mills are idle 
and all have orders ahead. Cedar and spruce are es- 
pecially active and are being taken at satisfactory prices 
as fast as manufactured. The railroad demand for 
heavy timbers is falling off. 





Southern Pine. 


St. Louis, Mo. There is no unanimity of opinion 
among the local wholesalers as to present conditions in 
yellow pine, crop conditions in the corn country being 
so altogether uncertain that it is impossible to state at 
this time what the result will be. That the situation, 
so far as western trade is concerned, is worse than it 
was a week ago goes without saying but there are those 
who believe that conditions are not so bad as they are 
painted. They argue that it is only a limited area 
that is affected to the greatest extent and that trade in 
the east and in the larger cities will more than make up 
for the lack of demand in the west. Reports from some 
sections which are seriously affected by the drouth are 
to the effect that good rains will still save a large por- 
tion of the corn and, for this reason, it is impossible, 
from a lumber point of view, to form an opinion as to 
the outlook. In western Missouri, Kansas and Nebraska 
there will probably only be half a crop of corn and the 
retail dealers in these sections, anticipating a light fall 
trade, are not sending in as many orders as during the 
early part of the month and there are cases of cancella- 
tions of previous orders within the past, ten days. An- 
other ten days and it will be possible to more accurately 
arrive at what to expect from the Missouri river country, 
so far as fal] trade is concerned. 

As to present trade, there is a heavy volume of busi- 
ness coming from the eastern country and all of the 
large cities are buying more than during June. Again, 
railroad construction is using a tremendous amount of 
lumber and innumerable mills are getting out this ma- 
terial alone. It is only.in the western country that 
there has been any cessation of the demand and some of 
the wholesalers express the belief that it is merely tem- 
porary. The mills are supplied with orders to run them 
for thirty to sixty days, which is something previously 
unheard of at this season of the year. 

The story is told around town that a great many mills 
have been compelled to close down this week because of 
a lack of water on which to make steam. Other mills 
are running short handed because of the scarcity of labor 
through sickness and the demands of the farmers for 
laborers. Thus far there has been no weakening in the 
price situation and a feeling of decided strength pre- 
vails with all of the mills having an eastern and city 
trade. Should western conditions grow worse there may 
be some trouble in that territory. 

The local situation continues very strong. The retail- 
ers are active buyers and all of them state that they are 
turning over their stocks very rapidly. Retailers and 
planing mills have sufficient confidence in the local situa- 
tion to buy in large quantities and the majority of them 
are carrying Jarge stocks, 


The New Price List. 


Official price list of the Southern Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association, effective July 20, 1901; f. c. b. 28¢ points, 










FLOORING, 1% &1% to 
Standard 
18-16x3% 138-16x5% Size. 
Heart face, edge grain A......... $34.00 eee 
SINTERS IA 53 0.41500 410-0:6'9 00:0 0.46% 27.00 . $22.00 
ke Fee eee 25.00 rae 26.00 
OS AR a Ae eae 20.50 aoe ceee 
NE ER ea a ees 20.50 $21.50 i 
Flat grain, B... -» 19.50 20.50 ° 
No. 1 common..... nae ees gies. bg.0i% 17.00 17.50 . 
NNO. 2 GMO, 6 on'0.oc csc csscees » 14.00 14.50 


OTL,» se meeee 
For inch edge grain, 24% 


inch fad. ‘add $2. 





For jointed flooring, add $4 per M. 

For heart face flat grain, add $3.00. 

For heart face edge grain add $7.00. 

All D. & M. stock sold strip count % inch over face. 


CEILING, scat 


% $14.00 $12, — $1050 
ae ae Bae J A 
33 ; rr er 17.00 16.00 12.75 
Pt | Se ieee 19.00 18.00 14.25 
ett <a ee ee 20.00 19.00 16.25 
Cluster beaded and corrugated ceiling, add $1. 
For 8-inch ceiling, 24-inch face, add $1. 
PARTITION, 
A B_ No.1Com 
OR Oi GE. is iiddsccesessdon $21.50 $21.00 $18.50 
BEVEL SIDING, 
B_ No.1Com 
From 1-inch stock........secseoe $13.50 $12.50 $11.50 
From 1%-inch stock............ - 15.75 15.25 14.25 
DROP SIDING. 
B_ No.1Com 
pte | Sere ere $21.50 $21.00 $18.00 


On orders calling for special pattern drop siding, any per- 
centage of different grade made in running same must be 
accepted at proportionate price. 





FINISHING, 
1st and 2d 

Clear. 38d Clear. 
Sud inch BS O BBAG,.. 5:0 cos < 050000 s05ee 22.50 19.50 
$56 th, OO 18-16 .50c cscs cesescocs . 24.00 21.00 
1x5, 8 and 10 inch, § 28 13-16....... 26.00 23.00 
1x10 inch, 69:6 1O-16,.....0.600200 00 ~. + 28.00 25.00 
1%4x4, 6, 8 and 10 inch, 8 2 § 13-32 28.50 25.50 
Pret Mee 8 USO. oop ooo 2000 29.50 26.50 
114x4, 6, 8 and 10 inch, 828 1 11-32..... 28.50 25.50 
14x12 inch, 8 281 11-82..............5 29.50 26.50 
2x4 and 2x6 inch, 8281%...........00% 28.50 25.50 
2x8 and 2x10 inch, S281%............. 80.00 27.00 
eee ned Be OEE os oss oc. 5 ss Sisncosoes 81.0 0 


28.0 
ofa 2 additional 2 inches in width over 12 inches add 
er M. 
Rough same price as S 2 8. 


MOLDED CASING AND BASB, 

1st Clear. 2d Clear. 
From 4 and 6 inch stock, B. M.......... - $29.00 $27.00 
From 8 and 10 inch stock, B. M.......... 80.00 28.00 
From 1x4 and 6 inch, 8 48, plain, B. M... 27.50 25.50 
Moldings, per Southern Lumber Mfrs. Association Mold- 
ing Book, under 5,000 feet, 60 percent discount; 5,000 feet 

or over, 70 percent discount. 


DOOR AND WINDOW JAMBS, 


1st and 
Clear. 3d Clear 
From 1x4 and 1x6 inch stock, B. M........ $30.00 $28.00 


From 1%, 1% and 2 inch stock, B. M..... x 80.00 
Dressed, rabbeted and plowed as ordered, worked % inch 
scant of width. 


COMMON BOARDS, 8 1 8, 


10 ft. 12ft. 14ft. 16ft. 18ft. 20 ft. 

Se Bi MOP 4s 00s $16.50 $16.50 $16.00 $16.00 $16.50 $16.50 

1x10, No. 1..... 17.00 17.00 16.50 16.50 17.00 17.00 

peck Mee er 10.25 19.25 18.00 18.00 18.00 19.25 

Se oe Ce re 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 

S00, NG; Bs cvs 15.50 15.50 15.50 15.50 15.50 15.50 

ints, Bo; B..<.. 17.75 17.75 16.25 16.25 16.50 17.75 

SHIPLAP OR D, & M. 

14ft. 16ft. 18ft. 20 ft. 

oe he Sere $17.00 $17.00 $16.50 $16.50 $17.00 $17.00 

1x10, No. 1.60 ; ! 17.0 F 17.50 17.50 

BEE, 200) Dccc0s 19.75 19.75 18.50 18.50 18.50 19.75 

No, 2 shiplap or D. & M., 50c more than 8 1 8. Grooved 
roofing $1 per M more than 8 1 8. 

FENCING, 8S 1 8. 

10%. 18%. 2éft 16. 16%. 290 tt. 

Oe ee Sere $15.50 $15.50 $15.50 $16.00 $15.50 $15.50 

eS SS 16.00 16.00 16.00 16.50 16.00 16.00 

ee OS eee 14.50 14.50 14.50 15.00 14.50 14.50 

In6,: HO. Bisco 14.50 14.50 14.50 15.00 14.50 14.50 

NO, 1 DIMENSION. 

, 22 & 

10ft. &16ft. 18ft. 20ft. 24 ft. 

2x 6,818 1 B...$15.50 $15.00 $15.50 $15.50 $17.50 

2x 8, 81815... 15.50 15.00 15.50 15.50 17.50 

2x 4,8 1818... 15.50 15.00 15.50 15.50 17.50 

2x10,8 18185... 16.00 15.50 1600 16.00 18.00 

2x12,818 18... 1650 1600 1650 1650 18.50 

For dimension sized to 1% inch, add 75c per M. For 


every 2 feet over 24 feet up to 32 feet add $1 per M.; longer 
than 82 feet, special. No. 1 dimension, edged only, 50c more 
than rough. wo-inch dimension, D. & M. or shiplap, $1 
per M. additional. 


NO, 2 DIMENSION. 


10ft. 12ft. 14ft. 16ft. 18ft. 20 ft. 

2x 4,8 & B....$14.00 $13.50 $13.50 $13.50 $14.00 $14.00 

2x 6,8 & H.... 14.00 18.50 18.50 18.50 14.00 14.00 

2x 8, 8 & H.... 14.00 18.50 18.50 138.50 14.00 14.00 

2x10, 8S & H.... 14.50 14.00 14.00 14.00 14.50 14.50 

2x12, 8 & B.... 15.00 14.50 14.50 14.50 15.00 15.00 
No. 2 edged only, same as rough. 

HBAVY JoIsTs, 8 1 8 18. 

14 2 & 

ft. &16ft. 18ft 0 ft. 4 ft. 

8x6 and 8x8....... 9.00 $18.50 $19.00 $19.00 $20.50 

8x10 and 8x12..... 20.00 19.00 20.00 20.00 21.50 

re Te 19.50 20.50 20.50 22.00 

2%)x14 and 8x14... 20.50 19.50 20.50 20.50 22.00 

Kor rough add $1. 

TIMBERS, 

12,14 22& 

16ft. 18ft. 20ft. 24ft 


10ft. & * 
4x4 and 4x6, S & B.$18.50 $18.00 $18.50 $18.50 $19.50 
4x8 to 8x8, rough : 


or 84 8........ 19.50 19.00 19.50 19.50 20.50 
4x10 to 12x12, 
rough or 8 4 8.. 20.50 20.00 20.50 20.50 21.50 


For every 2 feet over 24 feet up to 32 feet add $1 per M.; 


over 82 feet special. For 16-inch joists add $1 per M. 
Add $2 for each 2 inches over 16 inches. 

WAGON BOTTOMS, a - 
Per set, D & M, 88-inch face...... rrerery, « $ .90 
Per set, D & M, 42-inch face.........0.e00% 1.10 1.00 


For edge grain add 25c per set. 
BATTENS, PER 100 LINEAL FRET. 

ee ee Be eS Aer rer ee ee 
Battens, 2 inch, plait OF ©. G..cccivscscccccccccece 
Battens, 2% inch, [ony BE Bie dinteh wich aes 60.00.68 

Terms: Sixt ays acceptance or 2 percent off net 
amount after deducting freight, if P within ten days 
jee —e of invoice, or % percent discount if paid on ar- 
rival of car. 





Chicago. There has been no increase in demand dur- 
ing the week and if anything the tension is less pro- 
nounced, However, inquiries are coming in fairly well 
and there is. a fair movement. Representatives of 
southern mills say that they are still running behind 
their orders, although they believe that with the insep- 


arable stagnation accompanying the hot weather they 
will soon be in better position to supply the trade 
promptly with whatever stock is ‘needed, orders not 
being as urgent as they were. Sa'esmen report a steady 
demand for yard stock in the rural districts and ex- 
pect a continuance of this trade in good volume during 
the fall months. 

Crop prospects throughout the northern and middle 
western territory have been materially improved within 
the past few days by general rains and no danger is 
now apprehended from a possible drouth. The fact that 
a great deal of western trade will undoubtedly be shut 
off through the failure of crops in Missouri and Kan- 
sas and portions of Nebraska and Iowa will militate 
heavily in the yellow pine industry against the expected 
large fall demand. The lumber that would naturally 
have gone into those states will necessarily be diverted 
to other channels and hence a more liberal supply of 
stock can be expected in the district contiguous to Chi- 
cago and farther east. 

Prices have not shown any particular tendency toward 
a lower plane, a!though there is a pronounced inclina- 
tion on the part of some of the yellow pine men to 
urge their trade, with the result that the future of 
prices may be regarded as doubtful. Much, however, 
depends upon the character and extent of the eastern 
demand, where trade of late has shown a slight halt. 
This, however, may be but temporary, and it is believed 
will be followed by a strong demand through the fall 
for building purposes. 

The effect of the western drouth on the yellow pine 
market in this territory is still problematical. A prom- 
inent southwestern manufacturer who was in the city 
this week states that trade with his concern had not 
been materially lessened on account of the drouth, al- 
though he anticipated that something of the kind might 
occur should the hot weather continue much _ longer. 
Rain throughout the central western states on Wednes- 
day, however, had materially improved the crop pros- 
pects and he did not look for any serious slump in the 
volume of demand or prices. 





Kansas City, Mo. The action at the St. Louis meet- 
ing of the Southern Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 
last week did not occasion any surprise at this point. 
The advances made on certain items of uppers were 
made because of the shortage of these items. It is con- 
ceded that had conditions for a heavy fall trade in this 
territory remained favorable there would have been a 
general advance, ranging from 50 cents to $1 a thou- 
sand; but for the past two or three weeks no one here 
has had any idea that this advance would be made. In 
view of the present outlook, yellow pine prices may be 
said to be unusually firm, and in no other year under 
similar trade conditions would they have shown the 
firmness that now prevails. There is very little cut- 
ting being done on regular yard stock, and the whole- 
salers here do not fear any serious weakness for the 
next few weeks, as the mills are all short on stock of 
every description and have enough orders to keep them 
going for some time. The mills as a rule are not mak- 
ing good runs, as the hot weather is having its effect 
on the mill crews and at a good many points water is 
so scarce that the mills have to shut down for a portion 
of the time. Cars are rather scarce now and will be 
harder to get as the season advances. Orders from 
Missouri and Kansas are by no means plentiful, bi 
Oklahoma and the eastern territory are furnishing a 
fair amount of business and the new territory of Okla- 
homa will demand several thousand cars of yellow pine 
within the next few weeks. 





Pensacola, Fla. The sawn timber market is ex- 
tremely dull. Brokers say that not only are there no 
sales, but that merchants decline even to offer for sawn 
timber. This condition has forced the market down 
considerably and the prices, as well as can be gotten 
by a comparison of the brokers’ and the merchants’ 
ideas, is 10 to 104-cent basis. Prices are not expected 
to improve in the immediate future. The lumber mar- 
ket remains practically as reported last week. 


PATI" 


New York City. Better prices prevailed for yellow 
pine in the metropolis and from all reports quite a 
large number of orders have been given out. Freights 
are a shade higher than they have been—perhaps 25 
to 50 cents. Yard schedules range from $19 and up. 

~——eeaernae 

Philadelphia, Pa. Demand for yellow pine received 
quite an impetus during the last four or five days, all 
the more noticeable for the contrast with the compara- 
tive slowness of the preceding weeks. The business 
done has been good, quite a number of orders having 
been placed that has been held back. Inquiries are out 
for a number of good sized bills for local use. Bill 
timber is difficult to get and there is more flooring on 
order at the mills than can comfortably be cared for. 
From reports received here orders in general reaching 
the manufacturers are close up to the saw. The mar 
ket, as might be expected in the circumstances, is firm, 
and flooring is exhibiting a considerable stiffening 
tendency. Firm as are prices, low figures rule. Quo- 
tations of $18.50 for 10-inch and under have failed to 
draw business. 


North Carolina Pine. | 


Norfolk, Va. The general situation is about the er 
as at the last report, with the exception of the mi ‘ 
being somewhat blocked up on account of scarcity 0 
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transportation. Orders have come in freely and there 
is considerable stock on hand to go forward awaiting 
vessels. The better grades of North Carolina pine are 
being exported freely. ‘The box grade is about the 
same with the exception of 10-inch, which is not in 
such demand now, owing principally to the fact that 
nearly all the mills are cutting for this class of stock. 
The best grades of lumber are selling at list prices, as 
is box, except that prices are from $1 to $1.50 a thou- 
sand off on edge. box. 

Planing mills are rushed with orders and there is 
no surplus stock on hand. Shipments from here to 
Ohio and western points are increasing, and while the 
New England markets are taking nearly all the dressed 
lumber shipped from this section orders are ~being 
refused daily, and if the mills will ask it they can get 
better prices than they are getting on present orders, 
especially on quick shipments. —_ 

Air dried lumber in dimension sizes is being shipped 
in large quantities to take the place of Pennsylvania 
hemlock. Air dried mills are not running full time, on 
account of the wet. spell, and there is little air dried 
lumber that.is not stained at this time; consequently 
the kiln dried mills are having their own way for 
bright stock. 

While vessels are scarce the rates have not increased 
proportionately. They are reported as follows: Balti- 
more, $1; Philadelphia, $1.50, with heavy sizes $1.75; 
New York, $2.25, and heavy sizes, $2.50; Long Island and 
sound points, $2.50 to $2.75; New England - points, 
$2.75 to $3. 





Baltimore, Md. Such changes as have taken place 
in the North Carolina pine trade during the past week 
evidence still further the improvement which began to 
make itself felt some time ago and are suggestive of a 
conspicuously healthy tone in the market, Stocks are 
coming in freely, but the consumption appears to keep 
up with receipts and accumulations are averted. Prices 
are either firm or tending upward and the volume of 
transactions appears to increase as the season advances. 
Though kiln dried stocks are in better request than air 
dried lumber, the latter has undergone some improve- 
ment, box grades being sought by manufacturers of 
boxes, who have become very busy. All the indications 
point to a continuance of favorable trade conditions. 





New York City, There is a slight increase notice- 
able. Edge-box is a shade higher and there is quite a 
trade being done in dressed stock. Vessel rates, Norfolk 
to New York, $2.25. Shipments continue to be of fairly 
good size. 





Boston, Mass. In North Carolina pine the market is 
only about so-so although there is no appreciable change 
in prices, which demonstrates the fact that there is 
something doing in it at this end, for the southern fel- 
lows keep it up regardless, The largest dealers report 
a fairly steady though somewhat quiet demand and 
a to maintain the regular list prices without diffi- 
culty. 


—_—e——eeOoromn 


Philadelphia, Pa. There is an extremely good de- 
mand for the upper grades and dressed lumber is hard 
to get forward from the mills in sufficient quantity to 
meet the requirements. It follows that values are ex- 
ceedingly firm and No. 3 flooring, which is scarce, is 
particularly strong and stiff. The midsummer business 
is better than was looked for and more than one manu- 
facturer here looks for a shortage of stocks for the 
fall trade if the present demand lasts. If it shall and 
the fall trade fulfill the expectations it is regarded as 
very probable that a general stiffening up of upper 
grade values will follow. Box lumber is not in any 
better demand than previously noted, but the move- 
ment is fair. Local stocks are more than ample for the 
requirements. According to reports from the James 
tiver there will be less edge box to be shipped from 
that section on account of the mills turning to bill 
framing. 





Cypress. 


Chicago. Demand has been a little slow during the 
past week or so on account of the hot weather in the 
sirrounding territory, but inquiry continues fair for 
this time of the year. There is now a good supply avail- 
able at the mills of almost everything excepting 24 and 
inch tank, which is still being shipped, out about. as 
fast as it can be manufactured and kiln-dried. Prices 
are being maintained strictly on list and no deviation 
Need be anticipated for some time, as while consider- 
tble trade may be shut, off in the western part of the 
‘ountry, the cypress manufacturers are anxious to se- 
cure a little stock ahead and are not apprehensive of any 
injury to the market by reason of the narrowing down 
of the consuming territory. 


———_—eeorooOoOr" 





St. Louls, Mo. The present condition of crops in 
the drouth country is materially affecting the country 
tade in cypress, the demand having fallen. off within 

last week. Traveling salesmen report that they 
find stocks in the country yards rather light but there 
is little inclination to increase them until it shall be 
‘ettled whether there will be half a crop or no crop at 
tll, Locally some lumber has been changing hands 
not so much as during the early. part of the month. 
buse of the large amount of local building the plan- 
mills are quite active but, as they all have fairly 
§90d stocks, there is no snap to the demand from them. 


St. Louis yards handling cypress have been buying 
easily during the whole summer for fall delivery and 
feel that they are in a position to take care of what- 
ever trade develops. Several barges of Louisiana stocks 
are now on the way up the river and will materially 
augment the amount of lumber already on sticks. The 
fact that this is midsummer undoubtedly affects the 
cypress situation but the mills report that they are 
having difficulty in filling all of the orders offered. At 
that end of the line conditions are unusually bright for 
this season and reports are to the effect that shipments 
are fully as heavy as the production. The price situa- 
tion is strong and there are no indications, of weakening 
anywhere along the line. 





Kansas City, Mo. The continued firmness of the 
cypress market is an indication that the cypress manu- 
facturers are not yet worrying over the outlook in this 
territory. They report a heavy demand from Texas and 
a good trade in Oklahoma. The mills are still ma- 
terially behind on orders and stocks at the mills do not 
appear to be getting in any better shape. Thick stock 
is decidedly scarce at all the mills, and dealers and 
planing mills are having a hard time placing orders for 
stock thicker than one inch. The slackening of the de- 
mand from this territory will doubtless help the mills 
in rounding out their stocks, so that, the fall. business 
will be done with more promptness than was that of the 
spring. 





New York City. The-scarcity of dry lumber has had 
a tendency to stiffen figures a little, even though the 
demand cannot be denominated as anything unusual or 
beyond what the summer always carries with it, 





North Tonawanda,.N. Y. Cypress. has never been 
handled to any extent at the Tonawandas, but here- 
after it can be secured in large quantities from this 
point, the excellent conditions of the trade in that line 
and the requests of other dealers, who have received a 
number of inquiries for the stuff lately, having pre- 
vailed upon a leading hardwood firm to secure a stock, 
which will be increased to large proportions if the de- 
mand require, 





Boston, Mass. In common with all other classes of 
lumber, cypress is enjoying something of a rest and 
marking time preparatory perhaps to another season of 
advancement and activity. There is still a good, strong 
demand for this lumber from various quarters, and as 
a whole the cypress wholesalers are busier than some of 
the rest of their associates in other lines. Dry stock is 
still scarce and each newly arrived car or cargo disap- 
pears with promptness and dispatch. 


C—O 


Baltimore, Md. This city ceased to be a big market 
for cypress some time ago, but a considerable amount 
of trade is always in progress and this summer has 
developed gratifying activity. The aggregate of tran- 
sactions so far has occasioned much gratification, and 
the returns on sales as a rule have been fair. The 
wood is steady, with indications of an advance. All the 
good grades find ready takers and the business condi- 
tions are in the main satisfactory. 





Philadelphia, Pa. There continues to be a good de- 
mand and the market is firm. Forward shipments are 
slow and shippers find it difficult to get along their 
orders in good season, 





Shingles. 


Minneapolis, Minn, Reports of crop failure in the 
corn belt as well as at other consuming points have 
tended to weaken the prices of red cedar shingles in 
this market. Some handlers continue to demand’ $2.65 
for Stars but. others have reduced their rates to $2.55 
and $2.60. The demand in the northwest continues ac- 
tive and all transit cars are readily taken in quotations, 
Should the crop reports prove to be true it is probable 
that further declines may be expected, but should they 
be incorrect it is improbable that the present weakness 
will continue at this, point. 








Tacoma, Wash. The market continues exceedingly 
active. although it may fairly be said that during the 
past three or four days the pressure has not been quite 
so strong. Mill prices are mostly on a $1.70 basis and 
better. each producer looking out for himself indi- 
vidually and askirig all that he thinks can be obtained. 
Large manufacturers unite in saying, “There is no 
shingle market, for the demand far exceeds the supply, 
and the price denends upon how urgently the purchaser 
needs the goods.” 





Kansas City, Mo. The red cedar shingle situation 
has changed somewhat during the past few weeks, The 
demand in this territory has dropped off very materially, 
as has the inquiry. Transit cars seem to be.fairly plen- 
tiful, without the call for them that has characterized 
the demand for months, and some are getting through 
without orders to take them up. Prices have weakened 
about 5 cents a thousand within the past week. The 
mills are still behind on their orders. but are catching 
up and if the lull in trade continues they will not be as 
independent in a few weeks as they have been. It is- 
stated, however, that prices on timber have advanced 
greatly of late and many mills are preparing to close 


down when they run out of ordews if there is any seri- 
ous decline in the price, 
—ee—e—orr 

Buffalo, N. Y. Trade keeps up remarkably well, 
and there is a better supply of red cedars to meet it. 
There are no white pine shingles of account, coming in 
and none are expected, so that the dependence is on red 
cedars in spite of the price. This is supposed to have 
reached the top now, and if the supply increases the trade 
will soon be in a much more satisfactory condition than 
it has been yet this year. Some dealers, finding that the 
car trade takes the supply off so fast, have learned to 
sell in part carloads more generally, not forgetting to ask 
a higher price. 





Philadelphia, Pa. Excellent business is. being done, 
checked only by. the limitations. of- supply. Cypress 
shingles are. scarce owing to the run made upon them. 





Cooperage. 





Chicago. Demand for cooperage stock continues quiet, 
in keeping with the usual apathy observed in that indus- 
try at this stage of the season. Prices are nominal. 

The prospects are that there will be no important 
movement in cooperage stock until the latter part of 
August or first of September, when the demand for 
packing purposes and other lines usually begins to 
show material improvement. 





Minneapélis, Minn. Demand for cooperage stogk in 
the open market continues light. Stoek is coming in 
freely on old contracts and coopers are not compelled 
to purchase to fill in between shipments. Values re- 
main on about the same basis as one week ago although 
they are not well defined; on account of the quiet 
market. 





St. Louis, Mo. There is some complaint at the fall- 
ing off in the demand from fruit growers, the demand 
for apple stock being much below that of June, whereas 
it should have grown. Trade in lard tierces with the 
packers is bright, but for pork barrels the demand is 
little more than normal. Tierce staves are scarce in 
this and the East St. Louis market, and dealers claim 
that prices are not what they should be. The strength 
in the demand from the packers merely counterbal- 
ances the weakness in other lines and the amount of 
stock changing hands is not more than normal. 








Advertisements will be inserted in this department 
at the following rates» 


For one week, - . 7 26 cents a lines. 
For two weeks, - - - - 46 cents a line. 
‘For three weeks, . - ” 60 cents a line. 
Por four weeks, - - . - 76 cents a line. 


Nine words of ordinary Iéngth m 

Heading counts as two lines. 

No display except the headings can be admitted. 

Remittances to accompany the order. No extra 
charge for copies of na. containing advertisement, 
Copy must be in this office not later than Thursday 
morning to secure insertion in Saturday's paper, 


[__ Wanted-Employees | 


WANTED—A FIRST-CLASS ENGINEER 
And machinist, Must thoroughly understand his business, 
be strictly temperate and a worker. No others need apply. 
Address “ENGINEER,” care of AMpRICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—FIRST-CLASS SHIPPING CLERK 
Capable of handling crew and taking complete charge ef 
shipping in large yellow pine plant shipping from 8 to 5 mil- 
lian feet per month. None but first class man need apply. 
Liberal salary to right man. 

Address “R. 9,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-ONE FIRST-CLASS SAWYER 
For circular. Liberal salary to right man. None but first 
class party need apply. Large yellow pine mill, seuthern 
state. Address “R. 12,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—ELECTRICIAN 
To take charge of electric light and telephone system im 
growing town, southern state. Must have technical know!l- 
edge and practical experience, Good chance for development. 
Liberal salary to right men, 
Address “R. 114,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-LUMBER TRAVELING SALESMEN 
To carry side line; ‘ee commissions ; no samples, 
ddress “R. 7,” care of AMpRICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED IMMEDIATELY 
Two setters for steam feed carriage fractional blocks, one 
gang edgerman, also band sawyer. Mills run the year around. 
ALAMOGORDO LUMBER CO., Alamogordo, N. M 


WANTED AT ONCE—A SAWYER 
For a Stearns single band mill, Hill nigger, steam feed, Cut 
red oak, white oak, poplar and chestnut. Run mill year 
round. Pleasant location, on the raflroad. Must bave experi- 
ence In cutting hardwood and be able to pick best lumber out 
of a log. Write at once, with reference, to 
McCLURE-MABIE LUMBER COMPANY, 
Mabie, ‘Randolph County, W. Va. 


e@ one line. 
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WANTED-—FIRST-OLASS BAND RESAW FILER. 
Box factory work; one familiar with cottonwood; give 
references, experience and wages expected. wenn A work, 
MISSISSIPPI BOX CO., Muscatine, Iowa. 


WANTED—HARDWOOD TRAVELING SALESMAN. 
State age, experience, reference and salary expected. 
Address “R. 8.,”" care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED SAW FILER 
One capable of handling 6-inch band resaw and small cir- 


culare. Address with references, 
“R. 6,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 








WANTED—A COMPETENT STENOGRAPHER 
For large lumber firm in Chicago. State age, experience and 
salary. Address “R. 2,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





SILO AND TANK BUILDER. 

Must be a thoroughly good woodworker, with small amount 
of money. Owning bottom patents, with special machines, 
we wish to install construction of silos and tanks at other 
points, the saying in freight being a profit alone. 

WILLIAMS MFG. CO., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
WANTED—SIX COMPETENT MEN. 
One fot shaper, two for sticker, three bench men. Apply to 
B. F. SALZER LUMBER CO., Denver, Colo. 


WANTEO—ESTIMATOR, 
Sash, door and trim. Competent in drawing off plans for 
elty work. State experience, age and salary expected. 
ddress “R. 17,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 








WANT&ED—SAW AND KNIFE SALESMAN 
To travel {n southwest; headquarters New Orleans; only 
experienced man will suit. 
Address “Pp, 1,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—A FIRST CLASS ESTIMATOR 

And foreman for planing mill, sash and door factory; one 
who understands construction and architect’s plans and is 
somewhat of a draftsman. 

Address “W. LEADER,” care of Ammrican LUMBPRMAN. 

WANTED—BOOKKEEPER 

Ané all around office man who has been in wholesale hemlock 
tgade in New York and Pennsylvania. Must be a good corre- 
spondent and capable of taking full charge of office. Answer 
in own handwriting, and in order to avoid protracted corre- 
spondence, state age, references, experience, and salary ex- 
pected. Address “P, 15,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—A TRAVELING SALESMAN 
For the south to handle high grade line of leather and 
rubber belting to consumers. Highest wages to competent 

















man. Address “P. 2,” care of AMmpRICAN LUMBERMAN. 
WE WANT THE BEST BAND FILER 
We can get. State wages wanted and references. 
H. C. McDANIBL LUMBER CO., El Dorado, Ark. 
WANTED—PLANING MILL FOREMAN 
For yellow pine mill. Give references and state salary 


wanted. Address “P. 5,’’ care of AMPRICAN LUMBERMAN. 


ESTIMATOR WANTED. 

I wish to engage the services of an experienced estimator 
on doors, sash and general planing mill work. Applicants 
are requested to write fully, stating qualifications, how 
much experience and where, age, single or married, salary 
required, and how soon they could come if engaged. The 
position is open sale for a diligent man of steady habits. 

(ress “P. 6,” care of AMBRICAN LUMBBRMAN. 








COMPETENT NOVELTY WORKS FOREMAN 

Must be thoroughly familiar with plans and can give 
estimates on inside and outside trim, as well as on sash, 
doors and blinds, and all kinds of special work in hard 
and soft woods. Also capable of handling twenty-five men 
in shop. We have two positions for hustlers and up to 
date men und will pay good salaries to right men. Answer, 
giving age, references and state how soon can accept posl- 
tion. EDENFIDLD LUMBER CO., Tampa, Fia. 


WANTED—THOROUGHLY COMPETENT MAN 
For a responsible office pesition with a prominent sash and 
door concern. Must a good correspondent and able to 
manage details, credits ete. Thorough experience neces- 
sary. Man with smal! amount of capital preferred. Posi- 
tion ready January 1 next. 

Address ‘O. M. 4,” care of AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN. 








WANTED—FIRST-CLASS YELLOW PINE SAWYER 
Must handle steam nigger. Steady work 
BAS COAS UMBER Co., 


WANTED—AT ONCE 
Extra man in band saw mill. Must be able to saw in absence 
of sawyer; at other times would be expected to run trimmer. 
State wages expected. 
Address “N. 20,” care of AMERICAN LUMBBRMAN. 


WANTED—ESTIMATOR. 

Experienced estimate clerk, competent to figure sash, doors 
and miil work from plans. State your experience and refer- 
ences. Address TRUB Co. 
Blue Island Ave. and Lincoln 8t., Chicago, fll. 


Vatertown, Fla. 








TAPE LINES. 
Send for our prices on steel and linen ta 
AMERICAN LUMBER 


[_Wanted:Cmployment | 


WANTED-POSITION AS FOREMAN 
Inspector or shipper by married man, 38 years old. Fifteen 
_— experience Wisconsin wholesale and retail trade. 
Reference. Address “R. 15,” care of AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN, 


lines. 
AN, Chicago. 











WANTED—POSITION 

By up to date band saw filer with first class company who 
are able to pay good wages for first class service. 

Address “REX, 2,” care of AMPRICAN LUMBERMAN. 





EXPERIENCED LUMBERMAN 

And former shipping clerk for the T. W. Harvey Lumber Co. ; 

also well posted on railroad business and weights of lumber. 
ddress “R. 4,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


MANUFACTURERS AND WHOLESALE DEALERS 
In want of traveling salesmen, apply to 
JNO. OXENFORD, 
Central Association Traveling Lumber, Sash and Door Sales. 
men, Indianapolis, Ind. 





FREE! FREE! FREE! 

Sample pages of the Lumberman’s Actuary, Chapin’s Lum- 
ber Reckoner, the Climax po | Book and Scribner’s Lumber 
and Log Book. We will send you all of the above sample 
pages free of charge. 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago, Il. 


WE HAVE THEM 
Chapin’s Lumber Reckoner, the Lumberman’s Actuary and 
the Climax Tallybook. If you don’t, send for sample pages, 
and prices; they will interest you. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 


[Wanted:fumberShingles 











WANTED-—POSITION AS FILER 
For circular or band mill, single or double cutter. Twenty 
years’ experience, Second to none in the business. Up to 
date millwright, in fact skilled in all the details about a saw 
mill or lumber business, Best of references last employers 


included, Band mill burned why out of business. Can come 
at once. Rare opportunit for first-class man. 
Address J. N. MORROW, 518 Calypso and Hall Sts., 


Monroe, La. 


WANTED-—POSITION AS MILL FOREMAN. 
Thoroughly competent mill man can take position as saw- 
yer, filer or engineer and will be ready to accept a position 
about the 20th of August. Can furnish best of reference. 
Guarantee satisfaction or no pay. 
Address “J. F.,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


PRACTICAL MAN—EXPERIENCED 
In all phases of manufacture of southern hardwoods wants 
position as general superintendent of large plant. Being also 
experienced buyer and inspector, would consider position as 
manager of an ty J branch house or superintendent of large 
distributing yard in the south. Well recommended. 
Address “R. 8,” care of AMPRICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—POSITION AS BOOKKEEPER 
Or bookkeeper and stenographer. Al references furnished. 
Address “EXPERIENCED,” care of AMmRICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED A POSITION 
In the hwy gy by an experienced lumberman who has 
spent a year in the islands. Reference, present employer. 
Address “R. 5,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
WANTED—POSITION AS BAND SAW FILER. 
Practical experience and good references. 
Address “T. V.,” care Barker & Stewart, Ashland, Wis. 


WANTED-—POSITION 
As superintendent or manager with some hardwood or pine 
manufacturer and logger. Have had six years’ experience 
from stump to finished lumber. Good estimator and sur- 
veyor. An all around lumberman. 
Address 














“SURVEYOR,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—POSITION. 

Bookkeeper, stenographer and general office man with 
four years’ experience in yellow pine lumber business desires 
position with first class firm in south or west. A1 refer- 
ences. Address or wire my expense. 

PB. V. SPEER, Marbury, Ala. 


WANTED—A POSITION 
North or east, In office or on road, by young man now located 
in the south, who has had three years’ experience buying yel- 
low pine lumber for a northern lumber company. Making 
change account of climate. 
Address “P. 14,” care of AMMRICAN LUMBERMAN. 


HARDWOOD SALESMAN OR BUYER 

Fifteen years’ experience in the trade. References furnished. 

J. M. McLENNAN, Ottawa, III. 
WANTED-—POSITION 
As superintendent or general manager of lumbering opera- 
tion. Have had twenty-five years’ practical experience. 
Am superintendent at present time. Can furnish A1 ref- 
erences from best of lumbermen as to ability, character 

etc, Address “P. 4,” care of AMERICAN LUMBBRMAN. 


WANTED—SITUATION BY GOOD FILER 
Hammerer and machinist on circular mill. If in a hurry wire 
“L. D. 4,” care of AMPRICAN LUMBERMAN. 




















WANTED—POSITION AS MANAGER 

Or bookkeeper of a first class retail yard. Young man with 
seven years’ experience: at present employed; good reason 
for change; best of reference. 

Address “N. 5.” care of AMPRICAN LUMBBRMAN. 

WANTED-—POSITION 

By a first class bookkeeper; thoroughly understands the 
lumber business. Address BOX 9, Little Rock, Ark. 





WANTED-—! INCH CULL POPLAR. 
8 and 9-inch widths. State the amount you could furnish 
during the next six months, and lowest cash delivered price, 
ALEX. O. WILLIAMS, Sixth and Berks Sts., Philadelphia. 


WANTED-—SECOND GROWTH WHITE ASH. 
Tough white ash squares, from green logs, 1%, 1, %, % 
and %-inch, lengths 24 to 120 inches, with intermediate 
lengths. Write for particulars. 
Address “R. 16,” care of AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN. 


RED GUM LOGS-WANTED 
To find party who can furnish us with red gum logs for 
veneer purposes 24 inches and up in diameter. Address 
THE WELCH-TUXFORD VENEER CO., Gowanda, N. Y. 


WANTED—OAK BILL STUFF FOR EXPORT. 
Address THE WALBRIDGD LUMBER CO., Toledo, Ohio, 


WANTED—BY A RESPONSIBLE NEW YORK FIRM 
To make arrangements for the entire cut of a Carolina 
and also a Georgia pine saw mill. 

Address “DESCHLER,” care of AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—WALNUT, DRY OR GREEN. 
We are cash buyers for met lots of walnut lumber 1 to 
4 inches thick, 1sts and 2ds, clear walnut balusters and 
squares 144x1% to 6x6 inches thick, 12 inches and up long. 
Specification of sizes furnished on application. 
dress P.O. BOX 1569, New York City, N. Y. 


WANTED—HARDWOOD LUMBER. 
Oak and poplar for cash. uote prices, 
KF. J. FULTON, 1144 Monadnock Bldg., Chicago. 


WANTED FOR CASH—DRY CHESTNUT 
In all "sive and thicknesses, principally 1 in. Address 
H. M. SUSSWBHIN & CO., 1 Madison Ave., N. Y. City. 


WANTED—HARDWOOD LUMBER 
For spot cash. Write us. 
CROXTON & BUTZ, Angola, Ind. 


WHITE OAK SHIP AND DOCK TIMBER. 

We are cash buyers of large hewn or sawed white oak 
timbers 85 to 70 feet long. Also special bills and flitch 
sawed 30 to 50 feet long. JAMES 8S. BARRON & CO., 
162 Duane St., New York City. 


WANTED—NO. | HEMLOCK LATH. 
Dry and strictly No. 1. AMERICAN LUMBER CO., 
815 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


WANTED—HARDWOOD LUMBER. 

For cash, quartered and plain sawed red and white oak, 

poplar, ash, walnut and hickory. Send list of your stock. 
F.R. CRANE & Co., Chicago, III. 
WANTED—FOR SPOT CASH. 

All kinds of hardwood lumber. Write for our latest price 
list and book containing inspection rules and log scale. 

GEO. E. WHITH & CO., Lake and Elizabeth Sts., Chicago. 


WANTED—FOR EXPORT. 
All kinds of lop and lumber ; ee ment by New York bank- 
ers. DENNY, MOTT & DI ON, London, Mngland. 


WANTED—LUMBERMEN TO USE 
The “Lumberman’s Standard Telegraph Code” and thereby 
save the cost of the book every few days. A telegram con- 
taining 50 to 100 words can easily be brought within 10 by 
its use. Price, one copy, $3.00; two copies, $5.50. Special 
rate in lots of one dozen or more include name embo' in 
gold on cover. Write for prices. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
815 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


[Wander Second Hand Machinery 





















































WANTED~—POSITION AS BAND SAW FILER. 
Practical experience on single or double cutting bands. 
No. 1 references. Address 
“J. M. C.,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





COMPETENT MANAGER WITH CAPITAL 

To take partial interest and management in a well estab- 
lished business of $40,000 capital. ould prefer from $10,- 
600 to $20,000 invested, even more will be accepted. usi- 
ness will show up well and is located in a first class live city 
bomen plenty = wees in te corasuee one _— line for 

e. eason for selling, other business engage- 
ments. Address “IOWA,” care of AMBRICAN LUMBSEMAN. 


WANTED—ORDER BOOK AND BILL CLERK 
In wholesale sash, door and blind office. Chicago. Give 
age, experience and pay ex ected. 

Address ‘L. 15,” care of AmpRIcAN LUMBERMAN, 


HELP WANTED. 
Read the aivertisements under the head of Wanted—Em- 
ployees. If you do not find what you want there, try a small 
3 LS Pin tee Saoherant columns. It will help you. 











A HANDY BOOK. 

Scribner's Lumber and Log Book contains much valuable 
laformation for lumbermen, contractors, millmen or any one 
interested in lumber—can be carried in pocket. . It gives cor- 
rect measurement of scantling, boards, plank cubi contents 
of square and round timber; saw logs by Doyle’s rule; a 
standard work; over 1,000,000 copies have been sold; price 
25 cents. For sale b 

THE MBRICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 





WANTED-—POSITION 
By first class band saw filer In up to date mill. 
satisfaction or no pay. Furnish A1 references. 
ddress “S: F.," care of AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN. 


Guarantee 


WANTED—TWIN ENGINE 
Steam feed 9x16, a preeerzee. 
. 8. LARGH, Brantford, Canada. 


WANTED. 

All kinds of woodworking machinery. Planing mill, hoop, 
stave, heading and saw mill machinery. Give detailed de 
scription ; state condition and net cash price. 

HANNA-BRACKENRIDGB CO., Fort Wayne, Ind. 








CLIMAX TALLY BOOK. 

Handiest thing for the purpose you have ever seen. Every 
hardwood lumberman should have one. Designed by a. prac- 
tical hardwood inspector who knew what was wanted. Bound 
in sheep, with stiff covers, and thumb and finger straps. Size 
of book closed, 44%4x8% inches. Price per copy, 75 cents: six 
copies, $4.00; twelve copies, $7.50. Sample pages free. Pub- 
lished and for sale by the 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 315 Dearborn 8t., Chicago. 


SPECIALTIES FOR LUMBERMEN. 
bag Rm any ee a — ae for em You 
can obtain sample pages ropping us a postal, 
— aM ICA LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 


| Wanted-Loggingey Ciyipment | 








EMPLOYMENT FOR TWO SILENT WORKERS. 


CHAPIN’S LUMBER RECKONER, 
Gives the feet in one piece of each fractional size, as 14x 
1% 6 feet 6 inches long. All sizes from 1x1 up, advancing 


by 4 inches. 
Delivered in cloth, $2.00; in morocco, $8.00. 
THE LUMBERMAN’S ACTUARY 

Gives the feet in all stock sizes from 1 to 1,000 pieces and 
the amount at prices from $1 to $50 a thousand of any quan- 
a 1 to 26,000 feet—results ready for use, Cut-in index. 

livered, in cloth binding, for Bry ; in leather, for * sues 
For sale by AMERICAN LUMBERMA 
815 Dearborn Street, Chicago, ill. 





WANTED—ONE MILE 20 POUND RELAYING 
Rail. THE ONEONTA LUMBER CO., Scranton, Ky. 


| Wanded:Business Oppocluniies | 


SHINGLE MILL WANTED. \ 
Party with good mill, 20 to 40 M capacity, can secure arge 
avis contract of white pine mingle. Va 
Address J. T. JOHNSON, Princeton, W. 
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